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Recent years have witnessed great advances in educational adminis- 
tration. Anyone familiar with these developments cannot help being 


This book has been carefully organized to accomplish three major 
purposes. First, adequate and specific treatment is given to the manifold 
aspects of the subject. Less familiar topics are purposely elaborated. Sec- 
ond, much thought has been given to the cumulative effect of the 
material. For this reason, the early chapters describe the educational 
structure, and are followed by chapters which detail the job to be done 
by the administrator. The theoretical material so often placed before the 
reader in early chapters—and then largely forgotten—is here placed near 
the end of the book, where it will mean far more to the reader. 

The third major purpose of this book, which is also its central theme, 
is to show how the democratic philosophy of education can be meaning- 
fully implemented in administrative practice. The authors believe that 
too small a portion of the present literature in educational administra- 
tion takes proper cognizance of the democratic philosophy of education, 
and its influence upon administrative practices and procedures. They 
have made a constant effort to show how this philosophy can help to 
solve administrative problems. 

Each contributor has constantly kept in mind the need for practicality 
and realism. The student of educational administration will find an em- 
phasis on helpful suggestions, useful illustrations, and explicit directions. 
Typical problems are delineated, and suggested ways of solving them 
are given, step by step. The experienced administrator will be able to 
check his procedures against those described and recommended in the 
book. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION ОЕ 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Chapter 1 


THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


The public schools are the very center of American life, No doubt, 
other schools, private and parochial, have their place in American life, 
but the public school is the hub of democracy. Under the principle of 
reciprocity, democracy countenances schools sponsored and supported 
by minority groups, but the entire public has a special obligation to the 
common school system. Traditions peculiar to certain sects, classes, and 
minority groups may be preserved, oftentimes to the advantage of the 
public, in church, proprietary, and special schools, but the common 
heritage is primarily the responsibility of the American public school 
System. In theory, it is open to every race, creed, and sect. Oftentimes, 
this ideal is realized in practice. By state law, the public school is fre- 
quently protected from sectarian influences and other divisive forces. 
It is doubtful if any other institution in American life is so influential ; 
this is the one major institution, aside from the federal government, 
that binds all people together. 

The public school system may not expend the greatest amount of 
money, in comparison with other governmental and social agencies, but 
it pays the highest dividends. A great business executive declared, “The 
greatest investment this country ever made is its investment in its 
public school program." He continued : 

Could we have a vastly productive nation without a trained and educated 
population? Could we have a great political democracy without an educated 
population unless, generation after generation, we had given our children under- 
Standing, perspective, an awareness of the past and the present to help them 
estimate the future? I don't see how. 

American inventiveness and ability to create and operate great organizations 
in a free economy have been the marvel of the world in the past one hundred 
years. But our inventiveness has been increasingly the result of a population 
happily enriched by universal education. 

Could we have modern business, skillful management, great markets, the 
kind of industry we have in this country, if we had not invested heavily in 
education down the years? How could we? I don't see how. 
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Looking back, we might ask whether we could have absorbed into our Amer- 
ican culture, without our public schools, the great diversity of people who came 
here from all over the world and gave strength and character to our nation. 

Much has been said and written during these tense years about ways of 
preserving a free society and of expanding the great popular benefits that have 
their roots in human freedom. But too little has been said, I think, about the 
final dependence of a free society upon education. This dependence was cer- 
tainly uppermost in the minds of those who founded our own American democ- 
racy. Here, you may recall, is what one of them said: 

"In every government on earth is some trace of human weakness, some germ 
of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will discover and wickedness in- 
sensibly open, cultivate, and improve. Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people themselves therefore are 
its only safe depositories. And to render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved . . . I think by far the most important bill in our whole code is that 
for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure foundation can 
be devised for the preservation of freedom and happiness." 


Our public schools, in short, are the cement of our common heritage.! 


Tue Key Person: THE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 


The key person in American democracy is neither the businessman 
nor the politician. It is the public school administrator who, in the long 
run, shapes the communities, the states, and the nation. Few persons in 
any community are potentially more influential than the local super- 
intendent of schools, the local high school principal, or the local ele- 
mentary school supervisor. These are the men and women who determine 
what takes place in the schoolroom from day to day. Their leadership 
may not be so obvious, but it is they, and the teachers under their 
supervision, who are quietly and inconspicuously shaping the ideals, 
attitudes, and beliefs of future generations, 

These persons are the preservers of the traditions and the innovators 
of new ideas in American life. Not only does the school reflect what 
the public wants it to reflect; if it is a good school, it foreshadows most 
of the major movements in society. Most of the social, economic, and 
political innovations in American life were first taught at some level of 
the American educational ladder. 

It is the school above all institutions that is devoted to the common 
welfare. The school regards the children as a special trust; if it is well 
conducted, x pus iade them from unwholesome influences, while 
respecting and enhancing the integrity, dignity, and uniqueness of each 
child. Oftentimes, the school fights an uphill atre wit the vested in- 


! Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of the B d i 
"The Stake of Business in Public Сем Орбан О Солу (New еге 


Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, Jamssy I2, Wel on 
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terests, but, if true to its trust, it struggles on. The public school system 
is the faithful servant of the people. 


The Pressures upon the Administrator —The superintendent of 
public schools is of necessity the focal point of community conflict and 
Eroup pressures, At times, his job seems like a Superhuman assignment. 
A superintendent feels a dozen pressures each day : 


Pressure to keep taxes down regardless of what happens to education, 
Pressure to keep all forms of liberal thought out of the classroom. 
Pressure to emphasize hyperpatriotism as an antidote to communism, 


ment of representatives of minority groups in the culture. 

Pressure of parents of the college preparatory students to emphasize the 
academic curriculum. | 

Pressure of the vocationally interested groups to stress vocational training. 

Pressure from automobile dealers’ associations to stress driver training and 
auto mechanics. 

Pressure from the insurance writers and fire underwriters to use schools 
for propagandizing in behalf of making the public insurance minded, 

Pressure from bankers' associations to emphasize the place of banking, 
thrift, and other educational activities which will encourage the use of com- 
mercial banks. С 

Pressure from textbook publishers to favor their special series of books, 

Pressure from business firms to favor them in policies of supplying and 
buying. 

Pressure from Parent-Teacher groups and others to serve as speaker and 
to chair public functions. c i 

Pressure from professional organizations, magazine editors, to make con- 
tributions to the profession through speeches, articles, committee work, and 
office holding. 

Pressure from those who are incompetent when warned or removed from 
ше job. ; “ " 

Pressure from competing radio stations and newspapers for "breaks" on 
"hot" news stories. - 

Pressure from heavy financial demands to subsidize, to Support, to con- 
tribute, to subscribe, to purchase tickets, to underwrite a multiplicity of public 
causes, benefits, or community-uplifting projects. -— 

Pressure to endorse sets of books, magazines, programs, and life insurance 
Schemes by the use of the superintendent's name. Vt 

Pressure to quit the business of school administration and take a less 
hazardous and more lucrative means of making a living. t "aed 

Pressure to keep within the budget, while at the same time satisfying all of 
the demands for additional outlay from board members, custodians, principals, 
and patrons.2 


? Horace Mann League Letter, No. 147, February 20, 1950. 
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The Duties of the Administrator .—Obviously, the administrator 
cannot cope with such pressures unless he knows his job. And therein 
is the trouble, for too few administrators are adequately trained for 
the positions they occupy. In addition to thwarting undesirable pres- 
sures and acting negatively in a wise manner, the superintendent must 
formulate sound constructive policies for the consideration of the board 
and see that the policies adopted are prudently executed. If he has the 
vision, his influence for good in the community is outstanding. How- 
ever, he cannot go far alone; he must carry the community along with 
him. He must not keep secrets in pedagogical closets; he must take 
into account and plan for the complete utilization of every agency for 
good in the community. Nor should he overlook the evil forces that 
exist in every community. As William G. Carr points out, 


The school undertakes to teach correct speaking; many homes and neigh- 
borhoods teach just the opposite. The school teaches respect for human life, 
safety, and happiness; many social practices (a commercialized automobile 
race or partial enforcement of traffic laws, for example) teach the opposite. The 
school teaches healthful living; the incomes available to many American 
families compel a low standard of living which is detrimental to health. The 
school praises literary excellence; outside the school children are bombarded 
with printed pulp which debases their speech and degrades their tastes. The 
school teaches respect for law and honest government; the practices of corrupt 
political machines teach the opposite. The school teaches temperance and 
moderation in all things, “nothing in excess,” as the Greeks taught; unrestrained 
and untruthful advertising (of liquor, for example) and the sequences from 
some modern motion pictures teach the opposite. The school teaches democracy; 
some aspects of life outside, and even within the school, may negate democracy. 


| Certainly the superintendent should know and use the organs shap- 
ing public opinion—the press, the radio, television, movies, churches, 
service clubs, social clubs, political groups, and fraternal organizations. 
It is the duty of the superintendent to exercise positive leadership. 

_ The superintendent is always tempted to get bogged down in the 
minutiae of administration. It is true that he must master all of the 
details of the job, but he need not perform them all. This is one of the 
reasons, if not the main reason, why superintendents fail their com- 
munities. Of course, a man can fail as a superintendent and still retain 
his position. He can lack the vision or the ability to assert a positive 
role of leadership in the community and still maintain his job. Unless 
he knows better, the board and school patrons may let him devote his 


life to the trivial details of adminstration that should be delegated to 
the clerks. 


3 Educational Policies Administration Polici ion ii 
у 1 ‚ Policies for Education in A 7 c- 
racy (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1946), p. 258. M 
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Even so, he must be somewhat of a superman; he must to some 
degree be a financier, architect, foreman, engineer, and, above all, an 
educator. He must make school budgets; obtain the money which the 
adequate budget demands ; spend the money prudently; select and pur- 
chase school sites; plan buildings for many educational and administra- 
ive purposes; operate the school plants economically; hire and fire 
personnel, not only teachers but all sorts of aides—architects, engineers, 
accountants, and so forth; keep his teachers abreast of the times and 
supervise and assign their work; grade and classify the children ; select 
and purchase textbooks and other instructional materials; lead in cur- 
ricular advances, initiating new courses, eliminating outworn courses, 
constantly revising the educational materials in use; provide for play- 
grounds and recreational facilities ; provide for health and medical super- 
vision of pupils; and assume responsibility for extracurricular activities. 
Obviously, any one of these functions can absorb all of his time and 
prevent him from having enough time to do the things he should be 
doing unless he knows how to budget his time and effort. 


FUNCTIONAL EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Probably this is a good time and place to distinguish between “school 
administration” and “educational administration.” The former is more 
or less a static term, restricting “education” to buildings and established 
institutions, whereas the latter is not only a broader term but a more 
dynamic one, shifting the emphasis from the institution to the child. 
Instead of guiding the pupil through the rigmarole of the traditional 
school, the new concept of administration 18 concerned with guiding and 
directing pupil growth. And it is for this reason that the board delegates 
its responsibility to the professional trained executive. Thus the real 
purpose of education can be kept in the foreground and not lost in the 
mechanics of keeping the traditional wheels turning. Without disregard- 
ing the importance of administrative devices and standardizing pro- 
cedures, functional administration recognizes the primacy of the learning 
process, This is truly “educational administration.” Moreover, no 
distinction is made between educational and business responsibilities. 
All aspects of the administrative process are centered in the superin- 
tendent, and child welfare is the final determinant in a well-administered 
“educational” system. 

Administering a school system is a much more difficult task than it 
was а century or even a half-century ago. In fact, there is no common 
agreement upon educational philosophy. We do not quite know what 
the “schools” should be doing. Certainly, we do not think that all the 
new wine necessary to modern times can be poured into old bottles. 
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New institutions and services—community schools, community colleges, 
vocational schools, nursery schools, child-guidance clinics, school lunches 
— must evolve under wise leadership in most systems of any size. The 
relationship of the schools to the other educational and noneducational 
institutions of the community must be clarified, and a cooperative at- 
tempt made to solve the problems of child-guidance, recreation, juvenile 
delinquency, and crime. Certainly, the schools can no longer be blamed 
for all the ills of society; but until they come out of their shells, they 
can be rightly blamed for some of our troubles. It takes a wise man to 
lead a school system through this modern maze, and even the most suc- 
cessful administrators are dismissed from office. Educational statesman- 
ship is the cry of the hour. In sum, schoolkeeping will no longer suffice. 


Tue Кіснт Kinp or EDUCATION 


School administration can be, and frequently is, carried on in a per- 
functory manner. In fact, shocking as the statement may be, that is 
more or less the traditional method of conducting schools. While it is 
true that the great leaders of America have sensed the importance of 
education, other aspects of American life have been commonly regarded 
as being more spectacular and rewarding than "keeping school.” Mat- 
ters of education rarely partake of the nature of the grand display. 
Moreover, the administration of a school system, isolated and insulated 
as it frequently is from the turmoils of everyday living, invites slipshod 
procedures. Far too much of the administration of American schools 
has been carried on in a half-hearted or careless manner, without in- 
terest, done merely to discharge a duty. Oftentimes, the administrator 
does no more than he is paid to do, and his pay is such that he feels 
no urge to exercise genuine leadership. Moreover, because of the 
presence of so many lackadaisical administrators it has been difficult to 
recruit the right sort of man for the larger task, 

Of course, every student of American life knows the importance of 
education. Thomas Jefferson said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and never 
will Бе.” Horace Mann felt, “If ever there was a cause—if ever there 
can be a cause worthy to be upheld by all of the toil and sacrifice that 
the human hand or heart can endure, it is the cause of education.” 
Abraham Lincoln said, “I view education as the most important subject 
we as a people can be engaged in.” Other quotations from worthy 
American leaders on the role of education in American democracy will 
come readily to mind, Even so, Americans rarely sense the task of 
education in the age in which they live, and in the kind of society which 
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they have created. It is so much easier to observe the traditions of the 
past than to face the problems of today. 

In 1857, the English historian, Macaulay, predicted the eventual col- 
lapse of any nation which had universal suffrage. Said he, "Tt is quite 
plain that your government will never be able to restrain a distressed 
and discontented majority, for with you the majority is the government, 
and has the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely at its mercy." 
Garfield replied in 1873, “It [Macaulay's famous prophecy] leaves out 
the great counterbalancing force of universal education." But, is the 
answer so simple? Does any kind of education suffice? Has universal 
education caused class barriers to dissolve in America? Do American 
capital and labor sup at the same table? 

No doubt, education of the proper sort can prepare people to live 
together in harmony, with equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. But, have we had that kind of education? How have con- 
troversial issues fared in the typical American school? Are the young- 
sters being trained for life in twentieth-century American democracy? 
Can they see and analyze problems, make decisions, and take the con- 
sequences ? 

Evidently, proper education is a matter of kind as well as of degree. 
The great challenge to American educational administrators is to evolve 
democratically, with the aid of teachers, parents, and pupils, the kinds 
of programs that will prepare young people for the kind of society in 
which we would all wish to live. The key to the new society is the school 
administrator, the coordinator of the enlarged program of the schools 
of today. It is our candid opinion that the education of the typical 
school administrator has not been equal to the tasks placed upon him. 


The Public School and the American Heritage —Although the 
American schools are subject to constant attack, there can be no legiti- 
mate question of their devotion to democracy. There can also be no 
doubt that the schools do reflect the dilemmas of society. They strive 
to realize the purposes that are acceptable to the communities they serve, 
but when the public fails to find coherent and compatible ideas the schools 
are largely reduced to impotence. For this reason, they are criticized 
from all sides; no one finds the schools doing all that one wishes they 
would do. Many schools do not emphasize the things that were empha- 
sized in the past; some try to serve life in the twentieth century. And, 
because they do try, they do not do the traditional things in the tradi- 
tional ways. Nor do all of the modern schools follow the same pattern. 
This lack of unity and harmony is disconcerting to many, especially to 
those adults who were trained in private or parochial schools under other 
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philosophies of education. However, the charge that the public schools 
are undermining American democracy is certainly unfounded. 

The following statement of the teaching profession reiterates in no 
uncertain language the devotion of the public schools to the welfare of 
the American nation: 


The richest treasure of our American heritage is the democratic aspira- 
tion. Deep within this heritage lies our commitment to public education, a 
commitment which has grown constantly stronger with the years. We believe 
that our public schools are our chief and most effective means of making this 
democratic aspiration fully meaningful in the lives of succeeding generations. 

The public school can meet its responsibility effectively only if it considers 
the diversity of interest and experiences which characterize the communities 
of our land. To bar from the school any sincere and honest view is to deny 
the essence of the democratic aspiration; to give priority to a single exclusive 
system of beliefs would likewise deny the essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the public school does its job depends upon the 
interest, support, and participation of all the citizens of every American com- 
munity. But more than this, it depends upon their understanding of those 
educational principles and practices without which the democratic aspiration 
cannot survive. 

All who are engaged in the work of American public education must be free 
to pursue such principles and practices.* 


The Objectives of American Education. Numerous attempts have 
been made to state the objectives of American education. Although such 
statements do not reveal complete agreement, there is a common core 
to all of them. After all, such pronouncements are all relative to the 
time and place in which they are made. Statements naturally vary from 
year to year as society moves from one crisis to another. Also, any new 
list of objectives reflects the endeavor of its formulators to correct the 
defects in previous inventories, Every list will reflect what its makers 
value most. And there has been no disposition on the part of American 
educators to sell America short, The outstanding characteristics of 
the many formulations of the objectives of American education is the 
continued drive toward the democratic ideal. The minimum essentials 
of democracy constitute the common core in the many lists. 

One of the finest statements of the objectives of American education 
is the recent pronouncement of the Educational Policies Commission, 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, written by Wil- 

*NEA News, V, No. 9 (September 28, 1951). This statement was approved by the 
following organizations: American Association of School Administrators, American 
Library Association, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
(NEA), Department of Classroom Teachers (NEA), John Dewey Society, National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Thru Education (NEA), National Council for the Social Studies. 
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liam G. Carr." Dr. Carr is very frank in admitting that “Every state- 
ment of educational purposes, including this one, depends upon the 
judgment of some person or group as to what is good and what is bad, 
what is true and what is false, what is ugly and what is beautiful, what 
is valuable and what is worthless, in the conduct of human affairs. 
Objectives are, essentially, a statement of preferences, choices, values." * 

The EPC statement of educational objectives is bedded in American 
democracy ; other EPC publications analyzed American democracy and 
its educational implications. This publication recognizes the burden of 
preparing a people to live in accordance with the ideals of democracy : 
“the general welfare,” "civil liberties,” “the appeal to reason,” and “the 
consent of the governed.” It is assumed that democratic living is a com- 
plex process, involving more education of the freeman than is necessary 
under any other form of government. 

The four great purposes of education leading toward the democratic 
ideals, each requiring specific emphases in the school program, are out- 
lined as follows: 


The first of these major purposes has to do with personal growth of the 
individual. Command of the fundamental tools of learning, an inquiring mind, 
desirable health habits and suitable leisure time interests are results of the 
educative process which society desires for every one. These are designated 
as the objectives of self-realization. ; ^ 

A second major purpose concerns the problem of getting along with other 
people. The ability to work and play with others, to enjoy a varied social life 
both within and outside the home, to appreciate and observe the ideals of family 
life, are important goals of education. These are described as the objectives 
of human relationships. x , Р 

The third major purpose relates to the earning and spending of an income. 
Information as to the requirements and opportunities in various types of work, 
knowledge of the satisfaction of good workmanship and of success in a chosen 
Occupation, and understanding of methods of safeguarding the buyer's inter- 
ests, are all matters properly within the scope of the school program, These are 
classified as the objectives of economic efficiency. и ) 

The fourth major purpose is centered around participation in civic affairs. 
The development of respect for differences of opinion, understanding the proc- 
esses of a democratic society, regard for proper use of the nation’s resources 

5 Publi istributed under that title by the National Education Association, 
Wishingter D.C do ТОНО included as Book III of Policies for Education in 
American Democracy, published by the Association in 1946. This latter publication also 
includes, as Book I, “The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy," by 
Charles А. Beard, and, as Book II, "The Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
Tacy,” by George S. Counts. The Educational Policies Commission was created to 
clarity the major current issues facing public education in the United States.” Although 
it is not an official body, it has all the prestige of its backer, the NEA. Although 
created originally in 1935 and. d on a grant from the General Education Board, 


it was put on a continuing basis in 1945. 
® Policies for Education in American Democracy, p. 157. 
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and appreciation of the disparities of human circumstances as well as of 
methods for contributing to the general welfare are responsibilities which the 
system of public education cannot ignore. These are the objectives of civic 
responsibility." 


The objectives of American education, according to EPC, are as 
follows : 


Tue OBJECTIVES ОЕ SELF-REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 
" Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 
Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 
Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 
Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and cal- 
culating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. 

Health. The educated person understands the basic facts concerning health 
and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that of 
his dependents. 

Public Health. 'The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated person is a participant and spectator in many 
sports and pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for the use 
of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 


Tue Oxjectives or HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships first. 
M Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social 
ife. 
Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 
Courtesy. 'The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 
Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as 
а social institution. 
Conservation of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 
Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 


Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic family 
relationships, 


pei dk and Society, XLVIII (November 12, 1938), 620. This digest is apparently 
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Tue Osjecrives or Economic Erriciexcy 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

Occupational Information, The educated producer understands the require- 
ments and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen voca- 
tion. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and improves 
his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social 
value of his work. 1 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of his 
own life. 

Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for guid- 
inr his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skillful 
buyer, 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate measures 
to safeguard his interests. 


Tue Osyectives or Civic RESPONSIBILITY 


Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation, The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources, 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific 
advance by its contributions to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts with an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 


Education Serves the Individual and Society—In its statement, the 
EPC resolved the age-old controversy as to whether education should 


. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy (Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1938), pp. 50, 72, 90, and 08. 
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be centered in the welfare of the individual or of society by the assertion 
that “Social progress and individual freedom interact; each is essential 
to the other.’ The penetrating analysis continues : 


. .. The real nature of social institutions is all too easily disguised. Only 
in brief brilliant flashes of insight has the individual gained control over his 
social agencies and known them for what they are—nothing more than systems 
of related human activities. The terms “university,” “church,” or “state” refer 
to activities which individuals in certain relationships perform, They achieve 
a second-hand reality only through the individuals who use them to achieve 
some human purpose, 

Yet throughout almost the whole course of history there have been those 
who, to further their own ambitions, would set institutions over man, their 
creator, reducing him to a mere social atom, meaningless outside of some insti- 
tutional frame of reference. History conspires with ambition to obscure the 
worth of the individual. Myriads of people have labored to create vast em- 
pires, to conquer continents, to raise skyscrapers and pyramids, to establish 
well-defined social and legal codes. Man’s works overshadow himself, and the 
individual contribution to those stupendous achievements seems of little worth. 
It is difficult but necessary to realize that for him alone those majestic works 
in the physical realm were raised, for him alone, those greater cathedrals of the 
mental world, systems of government, economics, education, religion, and 
family life were lifted. 

Emphasis on the liberties of the individual need not detract from the values 
placed upon group life; neither does it lessen the need for social objectives. 
A delicate balance between individual and social purposes is necessary. Society 
can act upon no wiser policy than to allow each of its members the freedom 
essential to his capacities; this to be contingent only upon his recognition of, the 
rights of others to the same privileges. No other factor in all history has so 
impeded progress as have deliberate and unnecessary restraints imposed by 
powerful institutions upon the freedom of the individual. Only by the attain- 
ment of full mental and spiritual maturity of each of its members can a democ- 
racy create the conditions of its own success.® 


We may safely conclude that although education is neither exclusively 
for the sake of the individual nor for the sake of society, it must of 
necessity center in the individual learner. The continuity, the stability, 
and the progress of society, as well as his own future success and hap- 
piness, depend upon the student, the potential citizen. To resort to an 
overused expression, “the torch of civilization must be passed on un- 
dimmed from one generation to the other.” This is the social responsi- 
bility of the school and the personal responsibility of each individual. 

The true task of education is to reconcile the best interests of the 
social group with the best interests of each member. It is the educator's 
role to reveal the sense of pattern and direction derived from the social 


? Policies for Education in American Democracy, pp. 174-75. 
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heritage without destroying the critical attitude and abilities of the 
learner. In the words of the Harvard Committee, "A society which 
leaves no place for criticism of its own aims and methods by its com- 
ponent members has no chance to correct its errors and ailments, no 
chance to advance to new and better forms, and will eventually stagnate, 
if not die." 19 Also, “The quality of alert and aggressive individualism 
is essential to good citizenship; and the good society consists of indi- 
viduals who are independent in outlook and think for themselves while 
also willing to subordinate their individual good to the common 
good.” + The Committee concluded, 


But the problem of combining these two aims is one of the hardest tasks 
facing our society. The ideal of free inquiry is a precious heritage of Western 
culture; yet a measure of firm belief is surely a part of the good life. A free 
society means toleration, which in turn comes from openness of mind. But 
freedom also presupposes conviction; a free choice—unless it be wholly arbi- 
trary (and then it would not be free)—comes from belief and ultimately from 
principle. A free society, then, cherishes both toleration and conviction. Yet 
the two seem incompatible. If I am convinced of the truth of my views, on 
what grounds should I tolerate your views, which I believe to be false? The 
answer lies partly in my understanding of my limitations as a man. Such under- 
standing is not only the expression of an intellectual humility but is a valid 
inference from the fact that wise men have made endless mistakes in the past. 
Furthermore, a belief which does not meet the challenge of criticism and dissent 
soon becomes inert, habitual, dead. . . . Yet especially with youth, which is 
ardent and enthusiastic, open-mindedness without belief is apt to lead to the 
opposite extreme of fanaticism. We can all perhaps recall young people of our 
acquaintance who from a position of extreme skepticism, and indeed because of 
that position, fell an easy prey to fanatical gospels. It seems that nature abhors 
an intellectual vacuum. 4 measure of belief is necessary to preserve the quality 
of an open mind. If toleration is not to become nihilism, if conviction is not to 
become dogmatism, if criticism is not to be cynicism, each must have something 
of the other.12 


The Development of Free Men.—No doubt, in the actual practices 
of the school, too little consideration has been given to the preparation 
of the individual pupil for the role he should play in American democracy. 
"Traditionally, it was assumed that school life was one thing and adult 
life something vastly different. As a result, the child forfeited his child- 
hood in the effort to become an adult. The child who lived in the 
present was forced to cast aside his immediate concerns, at least during 
school hours, and live in a remote world of adult concerns. As critics 
have put it, schooling was actually permitted to interfere with educa- 


19 Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in а Free Society (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 77. 

11 Трга, (Italics supplied) х 

12 Ibid., pp. 77-78. (Italics supplied) 
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tion, in the truest sense of the term. At any rate, much of the work of 
the traditional school was not real to the child and schooling did not 
affect his daily life appreciably. 

In recent decades much attention has been given by theorists and, to 
a lesser extent, by teachers and administrators to the importance of 
helping the individual learner to solve his own everyday problems, and 
in this manner to prepare him for his responsibilities in later life. It is 
doubtful that the American heritage can be saved without the help of 
the young people, and later on the destiny of the nation will be entirely 
in their hands. For this reason, say the professional leaders, the schools 
must be free “to provide learning situations which exemplify democracy 
at its best,” and the young people must be free “to participate as indi- 
viduals in constructive citizenship and democratic practices” : 


Tuey Must Ве FREE 


To provide learning situations which exemplify democracy at its best. 


Young people are entitled to be respected as individuals, respected for what 
they are and what they may become. 

Young people, to the extent of their growth and ability, are entitled to deal 
with the conditions and problems of their times. 

Young people are entitled to such knowledge and experience as are appro- 
priate to the nature of the problems under study. 

Young people should learn that all ideas thoughtfully expressed are entitled 
to thoughtful consideration. 

Young people are entitled to the opportunity to develop the habits of critical 
thought which democratic society requires. 

Young people are entitled to build their own beliefs on the basis of the facts, 
theories, forces, and experiences which affect the judgments of citizens on 
contemporary issues, 


To participate as individuals in constructive citizenship and democratic prac- 
tices. 


Teachers and administrators must show faith in the cooperative analysis 
and solution of common problems of youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage young people to locate, use, 
and evaluate relevant materials of instruction as they identify and analyze sig- | 
nificant and contemporary problems and form judgments about them. However, 
they must not direct or compel any particular judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must protect young people from those groups 
which would limit freedom to learn and to know. 

Teachers and administrators must accept their responsibility to treat ideas, 
issues, groups, and individuals with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators have an obligation to assume all of the rights 
and responsibilities which are the prerogatives of their fellow citizens. 
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Teachers and administrators must accept the responsibility of working with 
their fellow citizenry toward wider understanding and acceptance of the role 
of the public school in the American community. 

America stands before the world dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created free and equal. Each citizen has the privilege and obligation of 
sharing this aspiration with others. The educational profession has the moral 
obligation of helping young people to grow steadily in their ability to under- 
stand the democratic aspiration and to contribute to its enrichment? 


The Citizens and the Schools—Meritorious as the above innova- 
tions may be, they are not sufficient, It is not enough to have democratic 
procedures within the school unless we also have them in the com- 
munities of which the school is a part. In recent years much attention 
has been given in American education to the role of the citizen in de- 
termining the operations of the public schools. In the words of the 
Educational Policies Commission, “The people have the right to control 
the policies by which their schools are governed. They also have a 
responsibility for shaping and expressing educational policies.” ** 

Interested and informed citizens are as necessary to good school 
administration as good school boards, teachers, and administrators. 
How to get citizens to assume their obligations is one of the tricks of 
the good school administrator. 


To have good schools in a community the citizens of that community must 
want good schools, But wanting is not enough. 

Citizens who want good schools must know what they want. They should 
also know, better than most citizens do now, what they have—that is, what the 
schools of their own community are like, what they are trying to do, what 
they are succeeding in doing. 3 

Citizens who want good schools must be willing to pay for them. They must 
demonstrate their willingness by taxing themselves to provide adequate school 
support. 1 

Citizens who want good schools must choose competent representatives for 
boards of education, They must see to it that their board of education really 
represents the entire community. They must let their board know what they 
want their schools to be. They must recognize that the board and the profes- 
sional staff have the authority and the responsibility to operate the schools. 

Citizens who want good schools must participate in the formation and 
expression of an enlightened public opinion with respect to educational policies. 
To do so requires time, energy; and effort on the part of each individual citizen. 
To do so most effectively requires organization and collective action by citizens 
in groups.15 

13 NEA News, V, No. 9 (September 28, 1951), p. 3. . es: (Washing: 
ыг dion Rs се Соза опасан ы, а Y el 
Administrators, 1951), p. 5. 

Ibid., p. 6. 
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The wise administrator interests the organizations of his community 
in the school program, not only the members of the parent-teachers 
associations but also the members of the other community organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, service clubs, labor unions, farm organi- 
zations, women's clubs, and vocational and professional groups. Re- 
cently, much attention has been given to the formation of citizens' 
advisory groups of various sorts. 


Citizens’ advisory groups exhibit many different patterns with respect to 
origin, purposes, structure, and procedures. Usually they are community-wide, 
although the “community” is not necessarily conterminous with a single school 
district; it may encompass two or more neighboring districts or it may be 
merely a section of a large city. Such a group usually aims to represent all 
elements in its community. Sometimes the organization exists only for dealing 
with a special or transitory problem. Sometimes it is established on a per- 
manent basis, Establishment of a citizens’ committee or council is sometimes 
initiated by the superintendent of schools or the board of education; sometimes 
such a group originates under lay leadership.1 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has stimu- 
lated the formation of such groups in many American cities. After the 
administrator has done his best, the actual educational program in every 
community is determined by the people and their representatives. It is 
wise to stimulate the citizens to think about educational matters, to give 
them first-hand information about school issues, and to provide machin- 
ery through which they can express themselves directly to the school 
officials. The American people must decide whether education is a 
necessity or a luxury, whether public schools are to be given high 
priority or made the scapegoat in times of crises. It is a wise adminis- 
trator who cultivates the public, because the public owns the public 
schools. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


As everyone knows, education plays a special role in a democracy. 
When the citizens vote, they must be enlightened. Also, they must be 
trained “to think critically, to choose representatives cautiously, and to 
function in private and public groups democratically.” This charge calls 
for a complete reorientation to education on the part of the administrator 
of the traditional American school, Too many of the practices in Amer- 
ican schools are more nearly related to the purposes of “dictatorships” 
than to those of “democracies.” This, at least, was the opinion of 
John W. Studebaker (U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1934—48). 
An excerpt from his splendid analysis follows : 

16 Ibid., p. 14. 
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In DEMOCRACIES 


A school for democracy — The 
school itself is democratically organ- 
ized with students, teachers, and par- 
ents participating in the planning of 
group life, the school program, and 
the activities. This democratic pro- 
cedure is begun in the kindergarten 
and gradually elaborated as the 
learners grow up. 

The open mind — Distinctions are 
made between demonstrable truth— 
such as the fact that the world is round 
—and debatable areas of knowledge— 
such as economic theories. Learners 
are exposed to different points of view 
and interpretations in science, history, 
sociology, economics, and literature. 

Respect for differences of opinion 
—Learners are trained in best methods 
of collecting, analyzing, organizing 
facts, reviewing conflicting opinions 
and interpretations, dicussing alterna- 
tive proposals; are encouraged to come 
to their own conclusions and respect 
others’ right to come to different con- 
clusions. 

Critical students of propaganda— 
The tricks of propaganda are studied 

` and students given experience in com- 
paring and analyzing conflicting prop- 
agandas. They are taught the rules of 
evidence and learn to apply them in 
controversial subjects. 

Premium on originality and toler- 
ance—Originality, differences, jnitia- 
tive, fair play, and tolerance are cul- 
tivated as desirable attributes of the 
democratic spirit. Learners are em- 
couraged to respect rules, democratic- 
ally imposed, and authority, demo- 
cratically selected. Youth are taught 
good sportsmanship. 

Personal freedom exalted—Youth 
and adults study the history of the age- 
old struggle for civil and religious 
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In DICTATORSHIPS 


A school for dictatorship — The 
school is organized by the headmaster, 
who takes his orders from the educa- 
tional dictator in the government. 
Teachers take orders from the master 
and the learners from the teacher. 
This habituates everyone to the 
*"leader-precept"—power at the top, 
obedience at the bottom. 

The dogmatic decree—The “truth” 
in all essential questions is predeter- 
mined by the dictatorship. The teach- 
ers drill the minds of the learners to 
accept the views of the high command, 
Nothing significant is debatable. The 
mind that gets out of step with the 
mind of the dictator is punished. 

Planned hatred of those who doubt 
—The learners are regarded as recep- 
tacles into which approved knowledge 
is to be poured by the dictatorship via 
the transmission line—the teacher. 
Pupils are taught to adopt the dicta- 
tor's conclusions unquestioningly, and 
to hate and persecute anyone who does 
question them. 

Blind followers of propaganda— 
The school is merely an arm of the 
central ministry of propaganda. The 
students are expected to become ex- 
pert proselyters and carriers of the 
propaganda into the home and com- 
munity. 

Glorification of docility and intol- 
erance—Uniformity, obedience, intol- 
erance are engendered. Differences 
in thinking and acting are penalized. 
Youth are taught to win approved ob- 
jectives by any means, give opponents 
no quarter, and violate the rules in 
the interest of victory. “The end justi- 
fies the means.” 

Personal freedom denounced—The 
rights of free speech, press, and as- 
sembly, petition, fair trial, religious 
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Ix DEMOCRACIES 


liberty. The schools promote under- 
standing of the meaning of our free- 
doms, of the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of individuals ex- 
pressed and implied in the Bill of 
Rights. The educational system de- 
velops a determination to defend these 
liberties. 

Enlightenment thru radio and 
motion pictures—Modern methods of 
communication are used to spread en- 
lightenment, increase the reach of 
great teachers, and make problems and 
alternative solutions more understand- 
able. Educators guard against use of 
these instruments as centralized means 
of spreading propaganda. 

Variety of reading encouraged— 
More attention is paid to books. Class- 
room libraries and collateral reading 
are encouraged, to expose learners to 
the thinking of many writers with 
different outlooks. Less reliance is 
put on single books and more time 
given to the reading of supplementary 
books, pamphlets, and magazines. 

Teachers free to teach the truth— 

Public school teachers are not re- 
quired to belong to a particular party 
or church or race. They are expected 
to be good teachers in the sense that 
they help the learners at all points to 
understand the subject. Teachers re- 
frain from interfering with the right 
of the learners to explore significant 
and honest data and to evaluate differ- 
ent points of view. 


Criticisms of Administration. —Although some superintendents 
have been pleased with the role they had created for themselves, 
educational leaders, especially the professors of education, early d 
covered inconsistencies between the traditional organization and ad 


. 77 John W. Studebaker, “Contrasts in Education,” ; са 
tional Association, XXXVII (October, 1048), Ай. °F the National Bae 


In DicrATORSHIPS 


freedom, and suffrage are bitterly de 
nounced, Opportunities to study th 
history of tyranny and the principl 
of individual liberty are denied. Ci 
liberty is interpreted to the people а 
a subversive, traitorous thing. 


To secure uniformity of opinio! 
The motion pictures and radio 
major devices for molding all ming 
to the same pattern of thought аш 


media, which are centrally controlled 
and carefully censored. 


Unapproved books banned — Only 
the books approved by the dicta 
ships are offered to the learners. Boo с 
which encourage freedom of though 
or express philosophies contrary i 
that of the dictatorship are condemme 
and burned. People who are caugl 
with them are imprisoned. 


Teachers required to propagandist 
—Teachers are required to impose th 
conclusions prescribed by the centra 
ministry of education, an arm of th 
party in power. Teachers whose орій 
ions are in conflict with the approve 
conclusions are not only dismi 
but are likely to be imprisoned or 
iled. Some of the world’s great 
teachers and thinkers now live 
democracies as refugees from dicti 
torships.17 і 
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ministration of the school and the democratic ideals of our American 
society. As early as 1903, John Dewey was pleading that the teachers 
should have some voice in school administration : 


If there is a single public-school system in the United States where there 
is official and constitutional provision made for submitting questions of methods 
of discipline and teaching, and the questions of the curriculum, textbooks, etc., 
to the discussion and decision of those actually engaged in the work of teach- 
ing, that fact has escaped my notice. Indeed, the opposite situation is so com- 
mon that it seems, as a rule, to be absolutely taken for granted as the normal 
and final condition of affairs. The number of persons to whom any other course 
has occurred as desirable, or even possible—to say nothing of necessary—is 
apparently very limited. But until the public-school system is organized in such 
a way that every teacher has some regular and representative way in which 
he or she can register judgment upon matters of educational importance, with 
the assurance that this judgment will somehow affect the school system, the 
assertion that the present system is not, from the internal standpoint, democratic, 
seems to be justified. Either we come here upon some fixed and inherent limi- 
tation of the democratic principle, or else we find in this fact an obvious dis- 
crepancy between the conduct of the school and the conduct of social life—a 
discrepancy so great as to demand immediate and persistent effort at reform.!* 


In the late 1930's the present writer made the following review of 
the professional literature of a decade, reflecting the criticisms of edu- 
cational administration : 


1. The administrative and supervisory organization is autocratic, not demo- 
cratic, taking its model from big business, or the army, or both. The American 
school system is administered upon a pattern diametrically opposite to democ- 
racy. 

2. In the autocratic school organization there is a complete separation of 
planning and performance. The plans are the work of so-called experts far 
removed from the classroom situation where they are to be executed by defense- 
less teachers in a do-or-die attitude. There is the further inference that plans 
worthy of the name are part and parcel of the immediate situation. Further- 
more, the only persons in a position to evaluate the outcomes of the plans are 
the teachers and pupils, who are excluded from this role in the traditional 
school organization, Thus, our implicit philosophy of educational administra- 
tion is one of dictatorship. 

3. There is a clamor for loyalty up the line, but no loyalty down the line. 
Teachers are supposed to defend their principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents, but the officials owe nothing to the teachers. The officials have been 
known to take the credit for the few successful innovations that were boot- 
legged into the system in defiance of the authorities. The “line” is practically 
a one-way street. 


18 John Dewey, “Democracy in Education,” The Elementary School Teacher, ш 
(December, 1903), 194-95. 
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4. The supervision is dictatorial, Supervisors elaborate pet theories which 
the teachers are duty-bound to execute, whether they fit the situation or not. 
Teachers rise and fall on the scores the pupils make on tests made or adminis- 
tered by the supervisors. Teachers live from day to day, enslaved with foreign 
ideas and with their professional lives at stake. "Getting by the supervisor" 
is a substitute for early professional ideals and there is a premium on docility 
and tractability, instead of on growth and leadership. 

5. The teacher occupies a subordinate position in American education. 
Copying from medical profession (and there is a good deal of medical termi- 
nology in American education: diagnosis, remedial treatment, etc.), the super- 
visor or principal plays the professional role of the doctor and the teacher is 
left with the menial tasks of the nurse, dependent upon his superiors for pre- 
scriptions every step of the way. The superior is the knower, the subordinate 
is the doer, with no share in policy making. The supervisor may pose as a 
helper on a plane of equality, but the teachers recognize the subtle mancuvers 
by which he gets his way. 

6. The teacher's personality is violated. Teachers are given devices and 
techniques and told to use them to produce the results in pupils desired by the 
officials. Teachers are used as means-to-ends, and not as ends-in-and-oí-them- 
selves. Thus, there is a direct violation of the principle of humanity. Thou- 
sands of sparkling personalities are dimmed, disintegrated, or frustrated. 

7. The pupil’s personality is violated. In the interests of group standards, 
the individual is forgotten. His duty is to do or die. By oppression and sup- 
pression he is to learn to use wisely the relative freedom of adult life. Only by 
living in an environment that respects personality can we develop respect for 
the personality of others. 

8. Autocratic supervision violates the spirit of science. It does not ask 
what is right, but who is right, and the highest official is always right. A 
teacher discovers through experimentation that a certain procedure is wrong, 
but because of his superior's convictions is compelled to continue its use. 

9. Autocratic supervision breeds the cult of blind obedience, with the result 
that the blind teachers lead the blind pupils. Schools are conducted for the pre- 
vention of thought. 

10. Classroom procedures are correspondingly dictatorial. The typical 
teacher's diary might well be entitled, *An Autocrat in the Classroom." Pupils 
do not learn to evaluate conflicting claims, weigh evidence, search for the 
truth, detect propaganda, or arrive at independent judgments. They follow 
the dictates of the higher-ups via the teacher’s voice. How can the teacher 
show the class the spirit of democracy when the teacher himself is an instru- 
ment of autocracy. 

ll. Efficiency is the god of the administrator. Teachers’ proposals are 
ignored because they might upset the efficiency of the system. The beautiful. 
buildings and the public receive more attention than the teachers or the pupils. 
As a result, “the average American schools are in practice at least twenty 
years behind our most forward-looking theory." Individual differences and. 
child growth and development are pushed aside in the interests of efficiency. 

12. Our schools have ignored the social challenge. Teachers and pupils 
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are not permitted to reflect upon the present social order. Illustrations must 
be drawn from far afield; the local community must not be touched. Superin- 
tendents have not sensed the role that they play in the formulation of social 
policies, 

13. Supervision has been centered in subject matter mastery, ignoring largely 
pupil growth in capacity for independent thinking, in variety of interests, in 
attitudes, appreciations, and habits. The tendency to organize supervision by 
subjects has had many bad effects, chief of which is the undue emphasis on 
teaching subject matter to the exclusion of more important values in child 
growth and development.!9 


These criticisms are nicely summed up in the following quotation 
from Jesse H. Newlon: 


The practices of the traditional American School were inherited from a 
class culture which has been taught to worship God as the supreme ruler of the 
world, which believed in the divine right of earthly kings, and which demanded 
blind obedience to authority. That culture was almost as autocratic in its 
point of view and practices as some of the more recent manifestations of autoc- 
racy in the fascist countries of Europe. 

The American revolution was against the exploitation of the common man 
by those in authority. However, the revolution never reached the classroom. 
Many superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers, are to this day 
little czars in their own domains. In spite of the great advances made in recent 
years in adjusting materials of instruction and methods of teaching to children 
— advances which tend to give force to democratic principles in the classroom 
—teaching, supervision, and administration are in the main still individualistic 
and autocratic in form.?9 


The Shift Toward Democratic Administration.—In American edu- 
cation, theory always paces practice. For some time, the critics have 
been harping on the inconsistencies in American school administration. 
While it may be conceded that education in a totalitarian government 
must be authoritarian, many thinkers have wondered why education 
under our form of government is not more democratic. Teachers resent 
situations where they serve merely as instruments in the hands of others, 
where they are not free to organize their own professional activities, 
and where they are compelled to operate in isolation from other members 
of the group. In brief, they clamor for more professional freedom. 

Fred W. Arbogast furnishes the evidence that teachers are now com- 
ing into their own.?* In 40 of the 52 cities he studied there was a shift 


19 John T. Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education (New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1942), pp. 216-18. ittee i 

20 Teachers and Cooperation, issued by the Committee in Charge of the Yearbook 
on Cooperation, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, NEA (De- 
troit, Mich., 8 Tp RIA i 

21 Mich SRM Administrative Organisation in Large City School Systems 
(unpublished Doctoral dissertation, University of Utah, 1951). 
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away from the traditional line and staff toward a cooperative, group- 
planning type of organization ; 45 out of 52 replies indicated a substitu- 
tion of leadership for authority in administration; and 52 out of 54 
replies revealed participatory group study and decision in policy forma- 
tion, curriculum development, and the like. Oftentimes, the study 
reveals, the change is not so much in the way the system is reorganized 
as in the manner in which it is used. Within traditional patterns, there 
is evidence of new elements such as advisory councils of various sorts. 
Many systems have both authoritative and democratic types of organi- 
zation, the latter functioning within the former organization. There 
is not so much a shift away from the traditional line and staff as a 
trend toward group planning in matters of in-service training, working 
under leadership, and improved relationships in administration and 
supervision by means of conferences, workshops, and committee action. 

Even so, in matters of policy the administrative staff is held respon- 
sible by the board of education. As one superintendent put it, “We are 
staying rather close to the line and staff organization in order to fix 
responsibility, but we meet and work as committees in order to share 
thinking and to arrive at group decisions. The decisions are then im- 
plemented through line and staff organization." Another superintendent 
concludes, “We have adopted the practice of workshops, group study, and 
in-service stimulation, emphasizing democratic and advisory procedures 
which are essential to what we consider to be the best type of operation. 
However, equally important is the need to recognize the fact that re- 
sponsibility for many administrative decisions cannot be delegated to 
any one individual or group. Advisory and consultative services should 
be extended as far as the responsibility and capability of the group will 
permit, but ultimate responsibility for administrative decisions cannot 
be delegated." A third superintendent reported that “Authoritarian 
procedures are not emphasized, although it is well understood among 
our personnel that there is leadership with ultimate authority. О 
administrative and supervisory personnel exercise that kind of leader- 
ship which suggests, encourages, develops, and secures 'areas of agree- 
ment' among members of the staff." And a fourth superintendent con- 
cluded, “The substitution of leadership is more a matter of spirit 
the part of administrators than of specific organization." After 
detailed description of democratic innovations in his system, a fi 
superintendent declares, “We are not attempting to run from ou 
responsibilities." Nor, may we add, could the superintendents esca 
responsibility, no matter how hard they tried to so do. 

Still another superintendent wrote about the "two-way" street 
follows : “Tt is the function of a teacher, a clerk, a custodian, or a sta 
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member, in a democratic organization, to make his recommendations 
as well as to receive instructions from the central office. This two-way 
interchange and flow of recommendations and suggestions for the im- 
provement of the schools is the responsibility of the whole staff." 

The National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion has promoted democratic school administration since their organi- 
zation in Endicott, New York, in 1947, Every yearbook of this body 
has been centered in this new concept, The report of the second work 
conference held at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1948, reflected some of the 
finest thinking that has been done on the subject. More important than 
structure and techniques, the report concludes, are the inner convictions 
of the democratic leader, listed as follows: 


The Inward Convictions of Democratic Leadership. 


1. The welfare of the group is assured by the welfare of each individual. 
There is no conflict between the welfare of the group and welfare of the indi- 
vidual. 

2. Decisions reached through the cooperative use of intelligence are, in 
total, more valid than decisions made by individuals. A group can take into 
account more completely than an individual the various considerations which 
are relevant to the problem at hand. In resolving the conflicts between various 
points of view, the group can see new relationships and develop a synthesis 
which is greater than its component ideas. 

3. Every idea is entitled to a fair hearing. Every idea may be examined on 
its merits by free, informed citizens; when decisions are reached through that 
process there is nothing to fear. 

4. Every person can make а unique and important contribution, Individual- 
ity rather than uniformity is of value in exploring a problem. 

5. Growth comes from within the group rather than from without. People 
must be allowed to discover things for themselves. People take less initiative 
when they are told what to do than when they have a part in determining the 
course of action. 

6. Democracy is а way of living. Democratic systems are not perfected 
systems, but bettering ones. Democratic means are essential for the attainment 
of democratic ends. 

7. Democratic methods are efficient methods. Democracy creates the best 
plan of action. It helps individuals develop greater creative power. It helps 
the group use all its resources to solve its problems. 

8. Persons merit love. The tender and devout love for all men is the essen- 
tial component of great personal leadership in a democratic society.?? 


22 Educational Leaders, Their Function and Preparation, A Report of the Second 
Work Conferences of the National Conference of Professors of Educational Adminis- 
tration, held at Madi Wisconsin, August 29 to September 4, 1948 (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948), pp. 8-9, 
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Arbogast described the typical advisory groups and committees in 
operation in certain cities in 1951, as follows: 


1. Superintendent's Cabinet. This group is typically composed of all execu- 
tive officers on the central staff. Regular weekly meetings are usually held 
and matters of administration and policy making are the chief order of business. 
In a few instances selected principals are also members of this cabinet. 

2. Superintendent's Advisory Board. "Typically, the group is composed of 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and administrators. Lay members are men- 
tioned in a few instances. Explanations of respondents indicate this group 
serves as a "sounding board" with respect to contemplated changes in policies 
and procedures, before final decisions are made by the central office staff and 
the superintendent. 

3. Principals-Supervisors Council. Typically, this group is composed of all 
principals, supervisors, and directors in the school system. It serves, usually, in 
an advisory capacity to the superintendent and his central staff. Some systems 
report dividing this type of group horizontally, on two or more levels, as: 
elementary school, junior high school, and senior high school levels. 

4. Curriculum Committees. These committees, typically, are composed of 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and central office administrators. Mentioned 
in operation are: curriculum steering committees, course of study production 
committees, and committees attempting to identify certain areas for emphasis. 

5. Miscellaneous. Other groups mentioned include committees, workshops, 
and conferences treating school-community relations, public relations, rules 
and regulations, school plant planning, school supplies and equipment, in- 
service training in various areas, adoption of textbooks, revision of report 
cards, guidance procedures, and school publications.?? 


The Outward Signs of Democratic Leadership.—No doubt, educa- 
tional leadership is the outgrowth of inner convictions. The true depth 
and meaning of one's philosophic convictions are ideally reflected in 
one's actions. Of course, every administrator is circumscribed by rules 
and regulations, and is a victim of the traditions and customs of the 
system in which he works. Nevertheless, there should be certain “out- 
ward signs of democratic leadership." These have been expressed by 
the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, 
as follows: 


1. Its [democratic leadership's] processes increase the powers of individuals 
to adjust, to solve problems, to gain satisfactory expression, to maintain emo- 
tional poise, and to grow in attitudes and mature in behavior. 

2. Its effectiveness is measured by what happens to people. Securing im- 
mediate results may be essential, but ultimate welfare of people is the principal 
criterion. 

3. It grows out of the action of a group working on a problem and does nof 
belong to any one individual as a privilege. Any and all who make contribu- 


23 Op. cit., pp. 123-24. 
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tions are regarded as exercising leadership. It shifts from one to another 
participant as the members mutually share the responsibility for successful 
achievement of the goal. No member truly possesses leadership unless it is 
ascribed to him by the group. 

4. It comes from within the group and not from some outside source. The 
leader who does not identify himself with the interests and purposes of the 
group members may well be regarded as an outsider with no right to recogni- 
tion as a leader. 

5. It develops and uses for the common good the potentialities of each mem- 
ber of the group. 

6. It shares the formulation of policies and decisions with every person con- 
cerned with or to be effected by the decision, insofar as possible. 

7. It assists the group in arriving at a consensus. Consensus resolves issues 
into commitments rather than into triumphs and surrenders.?* 


Qualifications for Democratic Educational Leadership.— These 
shifts in emphasis and form in the educational leadership of America 
necessitate a new formulation of the qualifications for educational leader- 
ship. Probably no one person is wise enough to foresee all that is 
involved in this new concept of educational leadership. At any rate, the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration has 
taken upon itself “а role of direction finding, a role of suggesting prior- 
ities, of suggesting emphasis, of suggesting needs.” 25 For this reason, 
we quote its formulation at some length: 


The school is the custodian of our cultural heritage. To understand this 
function of the school, the school leader must appreciate this heritage. There- 
fore, he must have a broad general education which touches upon the various 
facets of human experience. 

This cultural heritage, however, takes meaning within the matrix of events 
of today. To make the school realistic in its discharge of its cultural function, 
the school leader must understand the events of today in terms of their past 
roots and future flower. Therefore, he must be widely informed in current 
events, in current social opinion, and in historical perspective. 

The school influences and is influenced by the society in which it exists. 
To guide the school through these influences the school leader must under- 
stand them and know how they are manipulated. Therefore, he must know the 
facts and techniques of sociology, government, politics, and economics. 

The school takes direction from philosophical foundations and the historical 
matrix out of which it has grown. To discriminate among the various direc- 
tions in which the school may move, the school leader must understand these 
foundations and this historical direction. Therefore, he must know the educa- 


24 Providing and Improving Administrative Leadership for America’s Schools, The 
Fourth Report of the National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, 
held at Ithaca, New York, August 27 to September 2, 1950 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951), p. 20. 

25 Ibid., p. iii. 
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tional implications of the major philosophies, and he must know the trends of 
educational history. 

The work of the school has scientific bases. To guide the school in the 
improvement of its method the school leader must be widely informed in the 
science of education. Therefore, Ле must be well grounded in educational 
psychology, in biology and anthropology, in the tools of research, and in the 
major outcomes of educational research. 

The school relies on professional techniques which have been devised to 
implement its function. These techniques include curriculum development, 
guidance, special education, audio-visual education, art and music education, 
industrial arts and vocational education, library techniques, reading techniques, 
remedial methols, and many others. To judge the effectiveness of programs in- 
volving these techniques, the school leader must have a broad preparation 
which includes the principles and scientific bases upon which professional 
educational techniques have been developed. 

Leadership of the school is exerted through people—staff, public, and 
pupils. The school leader must have broad interests in people, activities, 
things. He must command a wide variety of techniques in understanding and 
motivating and guiding people in democratic participation. Therefore, he 
needs to know the tools of supervision, of public relations, of pupil personnel 
relations. 

Communality of purposes and democratic participation is so dependent upon 
adequate sharing of ideas, meanings, and feelings that the school leader must 
operate as a message center for the community. He must see that information, 
interpretations, and interests are provided. He must see that suggestions, 
questions, and complaints or plaudits are received and transmitted. He must 
have exceptional competence in speaking, in writing, in listening, in interview 
techniques, in the techniques of conference participation—in all communication 
media. 

Control of the school is determined by the structure and organization of 
education in our society. The school leader must know the metes and bounds 
of power and responsibility as they affect the school. Therefore, he needs to 
understand the interlocking pattern of local and state control, the law which 
governs education, the most effective patterns of school board operation, and 
the financial pattern by which taxation is—in the best instances—oriented to 
the support of public services. 

Management of the school is facilitated by the tools of administration: 
accounting, budgeting, building maintenance, supply management, insurance, 
personnel administration, office management, and many others. Therefore, the 
school leader needs a high degree of skill and know-how in the ministerial 
tasks related to his office. 

These represent elements of the cultural and occupational preparation which 
comprise the requirements for democratic educational leadership. The school 
leader must command these elements as they apply to education in America in 
general. He must command them as they apply to particular states—his state. 
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He must also command them as they apply to particular communities—to his 
community.29 

Truly, the job of educational leadership in American democracy, as 
envisoned by the leaders, “is among the most exacting in our whole 
society.” The interested student, and prospective administrator, should 
embark on a genuine program of self-analysis. For this purpose, the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration has 
evolved a Check List.” Although intended for use by the experienced 
administrator, it is very suggestive to the person who is considering 
educational administration as a career. 


* * * 


The remainder of this book is devoted to two assignments: (1) to 
show the structure of American education; federal, state, and local 
school systems, and (2) to help administrators understand and solve the 
problems of administration. However, the philosophy outlined in this 
chapter is basic to the chapters that follow. It is the conviction of the 
various authors that educational problems should be solved democrat- 
ically within the framework of the laws and machinery under which the 
schools operate in our republican scheme of government. It is also their 
conviction that a decision reached by several individuals from many 
backgrounds, under wise leadership, is a better decision than a decision 
made by one person, no matter how wise he may be—even though he 
be the superintendent of schools, the supervisor, or the principal. In that 
respect, the treatment is more or less unique; the authors believe that 
the school personnel and the public can help, even in the most intricate 
problems of administration and supervision. Furthermore, they believe 
that contributions which pupils can make should not be overlooked 
where their interest and competency are adequate to the task at hand. 
An endeavor is made to get down to cases and to indicate the democratic 
procedures in the real situations that arise in everyday administration. 


Srupy Ат 


1. What is “the principle of reciprocity” mentioned in the first paragraph! 
See if you can find it in Dewey’s Democracy and Education. 

2. What services do private and parochial schools serve in American 
democracy ? 

3. Make a list of the contributions of the public schools of America to 
American democracy, somewhat in the order of the importance of the 
items. 


26 Thid., pp. 25-27. 
27 See Appendix on р. 591. 
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4. Ask your local superintendent to list the most important problems now 
facing him. 
5. Ask him to list the “pressures” put upon him in the solution of these 
and other problems. 
6. Does your local superintendent have enough clerical help? Do your 
local school principals? Why, or why not? 
7. Explain: “Proper education is a matter of kind as well as of degree.” 
8. What is the place of controversial issues in the American public schools? 
9. Should education be centered in the individual or in society ? 
0. List the various ways of getting citizens interested in their schools. 
1. If the superintendent is planning for a school election, volunteer as a 
class to help him. 
12. Contrast the role of education in the United States and in Russia. 
13. Contrast education in the United States with that in other democracies: 
Sweden, Switzerland, France, Great Britain. 
14. List criticisms of the administration of school systems which you know 
about. How can they be overcome? 
15. List democratic innovations in American education. Criticize or de- 
fend them one by one. 
16. What is the meaning of “democracy”? “democratic leadership" ? “demo- 
cratic spirit"? 
17. When can a school system be said to be “democratic” ? 
18. Why do you believe in democracy ? 
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Chapter 2 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


‘Tue Trenn Towarp FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


Educational activities constitute a major enterprise of the federal 
government, which expends several billions of dollars each year in pro- 
moting educational programs. At mid-century, over two hundred 
separate federal educational programs were in operation. Moreover, as 
the insight of the American people into the relationship of education and 
national welfare progresses, federal interest in education will, no doubt, 
continue to grow. 

Unfortunately, the vast educational programs of the federal govern- 
ment are largely uncoordinated. Several agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment have more status, larger educational staffs, and greater educa- 
tional resources than does the United States Office of Education. Only 
a very small fraction of the billions of federal dollars spent for educa- 
tion is spent for or through the Office of Education. (In 1949, only 
1 per cent of the $3,400,000,000 total federal bill was under the control 
or supervision of the Office of Education.) Consequently, the Office of 
Education has been unable to play a fully effective, integrating role in 
the total federal educational program. 

Although the American people have assumed that education was 
strictly a state function largely carried on under local auspices, the 
federal programs in education are definitely big business. As Hollis P. 
Allen points out, however, the federal interest in education is, with a few 
exceptions, “centered in special groups of individuals, special programs 
in promotion of causes represented by federal departments or agencies, 
or in research and training to promote some rather distinctly federal 
concern such as national defense or competency for federal employ- 
ment.” In 1947, more than 90 per cent of the total budget for education 
was “war or defense-connected for such items as education and educa- 
tional facilities for veterans, schools in defense areas, pre- or in-service 
education for the military, military research through universities, or 
raising the educational level of the members of the armed forces.” Al- 
though it is recognized “that individual and social ends and benefits to 
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the regularly constituted educational institutions in the states may be 
furthered, and without doubt often are, by this large federal participa- 
tion in education. . . . thelarge majority of these federal activities have 
been motivated by a desire to use education as a potent tool to promote 
a federal interest." ! 

Why did the American people ignore the stake the federal govern- 
ment had in education? Because the United States Constitution does 
not contain the word "education," and because the Tenth Amendment 
thereto reserves to the states or to the people powers not expressly dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, it has been taken for 
granted that education is solely a state function. Until very recently, 
there has been a general feeling that the Tenth Amendment precluded 
federal activities in education. Meanwhile, the "general welfare” clause 
and other clauses of the Constitution have served as warrants and guides 
for the development of numerous federal educational programs. 

Recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court have indicated 
that the question of the power of the federal government over education 
is not settled. In several recent decisions (starting with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the Social Security Act decisions), the Court has 
indicated that any activity of the federal government which can be shown 
to be related to the general welfare of the country is clearly constitu- 
tional. By inference, education might at some future time be so rec- 
ognized. 

Undoubtedly, the federal government will be involved in educational 
matters to even a greater degree in the future. If Americans believe in 
the equalization of educational opportunity, such a trend is inevitable. 
Economists are agreed that the federal government сап tax certain forms 
of wealth, such as complex business corporations and estates, which are 
difficult if not impossible to tax at state or local levels. In 1947, approxi- 
mately 75 cents of the total tax dollar was expended by the federal 
government, 14 cents by the states, and 11 cents by local governmental 
units. During the same year, of the tax dollar expended for public 
schools (elementary and secondary levels), only 1.3 cents came from 
the federal government, 39.8 cents from the states, and 58.9 cents from 
counties and local school districts. The local tax structure was dependent 
almost entirely upon the property tax, and it was estimated that the 
property subject to local taxation represented less than 25 per cent of the 
wealth of the country. In short, if our society were to depend upon 
local school districts to raise all the money expended in the country for 
education, apparently only about 25 per cent of the wealth would pay 
100 per cent of the costs, and 75 per cent of the wealth of the country 


1 Hollis P. Allen, The Federal Government and Education (New York: McGraw- 
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would be untaxed for school purposes. Nevertheless, if the local district 
were to tax incomes it would put to flight much of the wealth of the 
given community. 

Only the larger governmental units, the state and nation, have suc- 
cess with high revenue-producing income taxes, sales taxes, and in- 
heritance taxes. Moreover, it is generally conceded that only a large 
governmental unit can hope to equalize educational opportunities by 
taxing the wealth where it exists to furnish schools for children where 
they reside. The inequalities of wealth in the various communities, 
states, and regions of this country are such that only the federal govern- 
ment could guarantee a comparable minimum program for the children 
of all states. 

Despite these facts, education in the United States is—historically, 
traditionally and actually—essentially a state function. There exist as 
many systems of education and almost as many inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities as there are states. Instead of a single system of 
education, there are separate systems in each of the states, the territories, 
and the more important of our outlying possessions. 

At the same time, American education is in an era of transition. 
Although it is generally conceded that American democracy is safest 
where the major initiative, leadership, and responsibility for education 
are retained by strong local school districts, the federal government is 
more and more interesting itself in education. President Truman has 
asserted, “Education is the most important task before us.” Warren 
R. Austin, the United States ambassador to the United Nations, believes 
that “the Nation must give high priority to its educational system.” Earl 
J. McGrath, the United States Commissioner of Education, stated the 
case for education in these words: “Tyranny thrives on ignorance; 
democracy on enlightenment. Freedom must rely not alone on defensive 
arms, but also on clarity and depth of conviction. Man’s hope of peace 
and war hinges on the continuing adequacy and excellence of education.” 

It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the nature of the role 
of the federal government in education in the past, its present role, and 
its probable role in the future. More exhaustive treatments are cited in 
the bibliography. A comprehensive treatment of federal activities in 
education would indeed be voluminous. 


AREAS UNDER SPECIAL FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


Of immediate concern to the federal government is the education of 
persons residing in areas under its special jurisdiction. Such areas 
include the District of Columbia, military posts, Indian and other 
reservations, territories and outlying possessions, and the national parks. 
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Since 1804, delegated authorities have managed the schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., along the same lines in which schools operate in the states. 
However, the local expenses are met in part by the taxpayers of the 
entire nation. At mid-century, it was estimated that about 10 per cent 
of the local school bill for the District was contributed by the taxpayers 
in other localities. Because of this contribution, the schools of the 
District of Columbia were subjected to some degree of federal control. 
It is generally believed that these schools should be given autonomy. 

Since its creation in 1824, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has admin- 
istered educational services for Indians and the natives of Alaska. Re- 
cent years have witnessed a great change in its educational policies, in 
the direction of greater utilization of the regularly constituted public 
Schools. In 1947, the Bureau of Indian Affairs had contracts with six 
states for the education of approximately 10,000 pupils, and with over 
1,100 school districts for the schooling of an additional 12,000 pupils.? 
However, chief reliance is still placed upon an elaborate system of day 
schools, boarding schools, and community centers. 

The federal government also has control of education in other fed- 
eral reservations where it maintains "forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings." These areas are also without the 
benefits of other aspects of local government. Although the varying 
situations within these reservations are not conducive to uniform edu- 
cational policies, the government endeavors not to neglect this function. 
For example, the establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
1933 immediately involved the creation of schools for the children of 
employees residing on its properties. 

Likewise, varying conditions within the territories and outlying pos- 
sessions have resulted in different educational programs. In each of 
them, public school systems have been developed by the use of federal 
monies, subject only to the approval of Congress and the President. In 
Hawaii, the relationships are much the same as those between the states 
and the federal government. In Puerto Rico, the Commissioner of 
Education, who is appointed by the President of the United States, 
maintains a highly centralized office. He has more authority than is 
given to the states’ chief school officials, but is subject to some checks by 
the insular legislature. In the Virgin Islands, there are two “‘municipali- 
ties,” each with a superintendent of schools appointed by the United 
States Secretary of the Interior. In 1950, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior operated the schools on the Pribilof 
Islands for the benefit of the children of natives. These inconsistencies 
and incongruities hardly seem defensible. The Hoover Commission task 
force thought there is little possibility that there can be a common policy 

? Ibid., pp. 132-33. 
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for such education “without an interdepartmental council headed in the 
federal educational agency at Washington, D. C." 3 


LAND GRANTS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


Federal provisions for the support of education actually antedated 
the federal Constitution (1789). The Ordinance of 1785 stipulated 
that “there shall be reserved the lot number 16 of every township for 
the maintenance of public schools within said township.” This action 
was reaffirmed by the Ordinance of 1787, which provided for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory. This Ordinance contained these 
memorable words, “religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

Most of the states admitted to the Union since 1789 were first organ- 
ized as territories. In organizing the territories, the federal govern- 
ment established the school systems which were the forerunners of the 
present state organizations. Ohio, the first state to be carved out of the 
Northwest Territory, received for its schools either the designated sec- 
tion in every township or the price paid for said section. Other states 
formed from the public domain were treated in like manner. For com- 
mon schools, Congress granted the thirty public-land states an aggregate 
area “about ten times as large as the State of Maryland” and, in addi- 
tion, granted these states “other lands used by many in whole or in part 
for the support of schools, amounting to over 76,000,000 acres." * 

With minor exceptions, the Ohio policy continued for states admitted 
before 1848. When the Territory of Oregon was established in 1848, 
Congress granted two sections in each township for the common schools. 
By acts of Congress in 1850 and 1853, California was permitted to 
reserve two sections in every township for the benefit of the public 
schools. This policy continued until 1896, when Utah was granted four 
sections in every township. Similar grants were also given to Arizona 
and New Mexico when they were admitted as states in 1912. Mean- 
while, Oklahoma (1907) was given even more favorable treatment : the 
two sections of land in each township plus $5,000,000 in gold in lieu of 
land grants in the Indian territory. In addition, up to 1927, some 
834,000 acres of saline lands had been granted to the states, of which 
about 600,000 acres had been used to support schools. In 1841, the 
Internal Improvement Act gave 500,000 acres to each state admitted 


after 1800, except Maine, and after 1845, most of this gift was diverted 
3 Ibid., p. 135. 
* Charles A. Quattlebaum, Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues 


Before Congress (Washington, D. C.: inti 
Poste Land Il p. 27. g Government Printing Office, 1951), Vol. " 
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to education. This form of grant was discontinued in 1889. Mean- 
while, up to 1927, fifteen states had received certain swamp lands under 
an act of Congress in 1849, and the revenues from some 40,000,000 
acres of lands from these grants were placed in the permanent school 
funds. 

Beginning in 1818, the federal government made the first money 
grants to states, the so-called “five per cent funds,” but these monies 
represented that percentage of the net proceeds from the sales of public 
lands in these states. In some states these funds were used for education, 
especially in those states admitted after 1860. Sixteen states were re- 
quired by Congress to use the money for education and three others 
have used it for that purpose. Thus, public lands have been the source 
of considerable school revenue. 

Today the income from these grants is mostly depleted, although it 
is still considerable in some few states. The school land was frequently 
sold at absurdly low prices, oftentimes, to get a settler upon it, so that 
his land and improvements could be taxed. Under the conservation 
policy started by President Theodore Roosevelt, the government claimed 
the mineral-bearing sections, conveying only title to the surface area, and 
also exchanged nonmineral sections for mineral sections. Later, the 
United States Land Office developed the rule of “geological inference” 
which robbed the states of much of the school lands suspected of being 
mineral-bearing. 

In 1908, answering a complaint that the National Forest Reserve 
was tax exempt and that such lands constituted large portions of many 
states, Congress authorized the payment of 25 per cent of the income 
from the national forest lands to the states where it originated, for the 
benefit of public roads and public schools in the counties in which the 
reserves are located. From this source, forty states and two territories 
receive approximately $5,000,000 per year, a goodly portion of which 
is used for educational purposes. Of course, this is technically not a 
land grant. Rather, it is a money grant in lieu of a land grant. 

The same principle was applied by Congress in 1920 to bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals received from the extraction of “nonmetallic min- 
eral deposits” from public lands, The states in which such public lands 
are located received 37% per cent of the income for either roads or 
schools. Twenty-one states benefit from this source of income in a 
varying amount each year, usually exceeding $5,000,000. 

In 1927, President Calvin Coolidge signed a bill to guarantee to the 
states their title to the mineral-bearing school lands. This assured many 
states, particularly the western states, a financial return from newly 
organized lands that prove to be mineral-bearing. In spite of these 
limitations, an appreciable sum is realized from mineral lands by some 
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older states where development took place before the government inter- 
vened. Some newer states may yet capitalize upon the minerals in 
their lands. 

It is to be noted that in making these numerous land grants for the 
common schools, the federal government did not attempt to dictate in 
educational matters, to determine the school curriculum or procedures, 
or to influence the types of school services. The above account, how- 
ever, does reveal that Congress has a genuine concern for education. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND ASSOCIATED SERVICES 


Since Civil War days, Congress has been making grants for the 
support of colleges which emphasize vocational, agricultural, and allied 
subjects. It is said that President Abraham Lincoln signed the Morrill 
Act of 1862, establishing land-grant colleges, because of one section of 
the bill, which required all male students to take compulsory military 
drill. Lincoln needed soldiers in the Northern Army; at that date, the 
South was actually winning the war. This Act gave to each state thirty 
thousand acres of land for each senator and representative then in 
Congress, or at the time the state was admitted to the Union. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these lands were to be used for “the endowment, 
maintenance, and support of at least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanical arts." Also, by statute, these 
institutions were “to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life.” 

Every state in the Union has benefited from this fund. At the present 
writing there are sixty-nine land-grant colleges, one in each state except 
Massachusetts (which has two), one in Puerto Rico, one in Hawaii, one 
in Alaska, and seventeen additional colleges for Negro students in the 
southern states. Twenty-four land grant colleges in the northern and 
western states are separate state institutions, bearing such names as state 
college, college of agriculture and mechanical arts, agricultural college, 
etc. In twenty-eight states, the state university is the land-grant insti- 
tution, offering courses in agriculture, engineering, and home economics 
as part of the curriculum of the institution. 

It is to be noted that Congress did not provide for any continuing 
control over these institutions, but did state which subjects should be 
emphasized. Operated largely under state auspices, these schools have 
rendered a great social and economic service to this country. The United 


States Office of Education now administers the federal funds for their 
support. 
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The federal government initiated the policy of money grants for edu- 
cation in its early gifts to these colleges. In 1887, Congress stimulated 
the organization of the agricultural experiment stations by the Hatch 
Act, which provided an annual cash subsidy of $15,000 to each station. 
However, it should be noted that the Act specified that the money was 
to be derived from the sale of lands. After the disappearance of the 
vast public domain, this provision was omitted from later acts. The 
Adams Act of 1906 and the Purnell Act of 1925 increased the amounts 
of the appropriation, so that each agricultural experiment station re- 
ceived $90,000 annually. The Purnell Act also liberalized the areas of 
investigation to include the marketing of agricultural products and the 
improvement of rural life. The authorization for research projects 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 was also very broad and funds 
were allocated to states, territories, and Puerto Rico (on the matching 
principle) in proportion to their rural population. 

The Research and Marketing Act of 1946 materially increased the 
authorizations for appropriations to experiment stations. A graduated 
sum to reach $20,000,000 by 1951 and to remain at that figure annually 
thereafter was authorized. Of this sum, 20 per cent was to be divided 
equally among the states, territories, and Puerto Rico, not less than 26 
per cent was to be distributed in proportion to rural population, not 
less than 26 per cent was to be distributed in proportion to farm popula- 
tion (these fund allocations to be matched), not more than 25 per cent 
was to be distributed for cooperative research between two or more state 
agricultural experiment stations, and 3 per cent was allocated for 
administration by the Department of Agriculture. The Act also pro- 
vided for increments in the appropriations for research in subsequent 
years. In 1949, the stations were receiving $7,361,000 under the older 
acts, and $4,211,000 under the Research and Marketing Act. In this 
same year, the Agricultural Research Administration had $5,000,000 
available for research in higher institutions, and several other research 
projects utilizing resources of land-grant colleges were provided by the 
Department of Agriculture and other departments of the government. 

Tt should be noted that, when land grants were no longer possible, 
Congress granted money to the land-grant colleges. An expectation of 
help from the federal government for the maintenance of these colleges 
had been developed that could no longer be satisfied by grants of land. 
In connection with the discussion of federal aid for education, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that federal money grants for education have a 
long history. Moreover, neither the president, faculty, or alumni of 
land-grant money-grant colleges has complained very much about fed- 
eral interference with their plans, although there is no doubt that these 
grants produced some discomforts. 


— 
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Money Grants FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Money grants actually originated in the Surplus Revenue Act of 
1836, but until recently were largely confined to money grants to land- 
grant institutions. In 1914, the federal government initiated a new 
policy of supporting vocational education by matching funds with states, 
colleges, or local schools. The first act which stimulated cooperation 
between the states and the government on this principle was the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914, which provided for extension work by county 
agents, home demonstrators, 4-H club leaders, and specialists in agricul- 
ture and home economics, and for the professional training of teachers 
in these subjects. This was an outgrowth of the Country Life Commis- 
sion appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, and was in- 
tended primarily to benefit people who did not attend college. The Cap- 
per-Ketchum Act of 1928 and the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 involved 
specific grants of additional monies to each state, on the matching princi- 
ple. The Bankhead-Flannagan Act of 1945 substantially increased the 
monies available. In 1949, $31,498,000 was appropriated to experiment. 
stations for these purposes. 

The Smith-Lever extension workers have influenced farmers, house 
wives, and children in rural areas. They have furnished the leadership. 
for rural America, telling the farmer how to raise his crops, assisti 
him in improving his marketing procedures, helping his wife preserv 
fruits and vegetables for home use, giving the children joy in their share 
in the activities of the farm and home. The field-demonstration, publi- 
cation, assembly and individual-conference techniques, here first used 
extensively, are now permeating all divisions of American education- 

The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was the first legislation specifically 
designed to provide vocational education below the college level. The 
federal stimulus to education here passed from the college level to tha 
of the public schools. The Act provided that all participating states shal 
match, dollar for dollar, all federal money received and that the feder 
money shall be paid to the states only as reimbursements for money 
already spent by the states for work approved by the federal authorities. 
The Act further specified that the money shall be spent for education 11 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries, and for training: 
teachers of these subjects. Starting with an initial appropriation 
$1,700,000, by 1939, the annual appropriation was $7,367,000. fe 

The Smith-Hughes Act created the Federal Board of Vocati 
Education, with power to cooperate with state boards for vocational - 

education in the administration of the Act. It appropriated $200,000 - 
to this Board annually, for the purpose of making or cooperating in 
making studies, investigations, and reports on vocational education am P 
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for the administration of the Act. Moreover, the Act included extensive 
prescriptions regarding the nature of the program. The National Re- 
source Cominittee reporting on federal grants-in-aid in 1936, con- 
cluded that the two federal grants with the highest degree of federal 
control were those for the National Guard and for the program of voca- 
tional education initiated by the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The George-Reed Act of 1929 increased the financial aid. One half 
of the fund ($2,500,000 by 1934) was to be devoted to vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, to be distributed on the basis of farm population, 
and one half to vocational education in home economics, distributed on 
the basis of rural population, Somewhat similar activities were author- 
ized by the George-Ellsey Act of 1934, which increased the annual sti- 
pend to $3,000,000 and included vocational education in trades and 
industries. While these two acts merely supplemented the amounts avail- 
able through the Smith-Hughes Act, the George-Deen Act of 1936 
authorized an appropriation of approximately $15,000,000, nearly twice 
the amount available under the Smith-Hughes Act. Also, it extended 
the program to include distributive education. In 1942, $21,786,122.03 
were available through the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. In 
1946, the George-Barden Act, which superseded the George-Deen Act, 
provided for $28,850,000 annually for vocational education, not count- 
ing Smith-Hughes funds. In 1948, these funds totaled $36,050,000. 

The federal government is engaged in a cooperative educational pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of persons over 14 years of age who 
have entered, or are preparing to enter upon, the work of the farm, the 
home, trades and industries, business, and public service occupations. 
Federal support is given to vocational classes in all-day schools, part- 
time schools, and evening schools. All-day schools give “preparatory” 
courses, preparing boys and girls regularly enrolled for full-time school 
attendance to enter the fields of service enumerated above. Part-time 
schools serve the needs of youth who have entered upon employment and 
come back to school for part-time enrollment in classes during their 
regular working hours. Evening schools are organized to give workers 
over 16 years of age training supplemental to their daily employment. 
This training is designed to meet the vocational needs of workers of 
all ages through short-unit intensive instruction. 

In 1947, the states were actually spending almost three dollars for 
every dollar of federal money used to support vocational education. 
However, there was considerable variation within the states, some states 
spending four or five times as much as the federal government expended 
in those states. State and local support was proportionally heavier for 
trade and industrial education and for "home-making than for educa- 
tional work in agriculture or distributive occupations. 
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Closely allied to the federal provisions for vocational education is 
the program of vocational rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
In 1918, by the Smith-Sears Act, the government provided for the re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in military service in World War I and 
in 1920 this program was extended by the Smith-Bankhead Act to. 
include “persons disabled in industry, or otherwise.” In 1939, this 
amount was increased to $3,500,000. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1943 amended and superseded the Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920, 
providing for the vocational rehabilitation of war-disabled civilians (in 
certain defense activities) and other disabled civilians through state 
plans approved by the Federal Security Administration. In all states 
except New Jersey (which has a separate rehabilitation commission), 
the state boards for vocational education are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this program. However, in thirty-five states, the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind is carried out by special state agencies. Since 1943, the 
emphasis has been shifted from vocational rehabilitation to physical 
restoration of the individual. In 1949, $2,200,000 were expended for 
this program. 

The Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 initiated a defense activity 
which was later regularly carried in the schools. Under this Act, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration organized a program in cooperation 
with colleges and universities. The CAA subsidized these classes on a 
per capita cost basis. This program was discontinued in 1944. How- 
ever, under the authority of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and the 
Civil Pilot Training Act of 1939, the CAA, in 1942, undertook a pro- 
gram of fostering and encouraging aviation education in the public 
schools. The program had as its objective the integration of relevant 
aviation topics into the regular school subjects at the various grade levels. 
of elementary and secondary schools, and the introduction of courses 
in the science of aeronautics in the junior and senior high schools. The 
CAA also furnishes technical and curricular assistance to the schools, 
colleges, and to educational groups. 

It is now evident that the "general welfare" clause has been used to 
justify federal activities in those aspects of education which are deemed 
essential to our common welfare but which would have been neglected. 


EDUCATIONAL Activities ORIGINATING AS RELIEF MEASURES 


The administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt was con- 
fronted, as no previous administration had been, with the “general wel- 
fare" of a prostrate people. When the bottom dropped out of the sto 
market in 1929, the people were soon in a state of mind to try anything 
that promised, even remotely, to alleviate their plight. 
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Many of the New Deal experiments involved education. The first 
problem tackled by the Roosevelt administration was relief for unemploy- 
ment. It occurred to someone that education was in an advantageous 
position, Education could occupy the time of the unemployed masses 
and at the same time employ the services of otherwise unemployed 
teachers. 


Civilian Conservation Corps—On March 31, 1933, Congress passed 
the Act creating the CCC, as it soon became known. This Act, “for the 
relief of unemployment through the performance of useful public work, 
and for other purposes,” was enacted “for the purpose of relieving the 
acute condition of widespread distress and unemployment now existing 
in the United States, and in order to provide for the restoration of the 
country’s depleted natural resources and the advancement of an orderly 
program of useful public works.” 

Young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-two years were 
shipped from their homes, mainly in the larger cities, into the more 
remote areas of the country, where they were housed in temporary camps 
and furnished with the necessary subsistence, clothing, medical attend- 
ance, and hospitalization. Here the victims of the depression ate good 
food, followed a regular schedule of activities, and performed much 
valuable labor—planting forest trees, building trails, constructing 
bridges, building dams, treating areas for erosion control. For their 
labors these young men received $30 per month, board, clothing, living 
quarters, medical care, and the opportunity to learn. Of this amount, 
each enrollee sent a minimum of $22 per month to needy dependents or 
deposited this amount with the camp fiscal officer, to be returned to 
him when he left the camp. 

By 1937 the CCC included an educational program. The Act of 
1937 stated “at least ten hours per week may be devoted to general 
educational and vocational training.” Prior to 1939, each camp was 
administered by an officer of the Army Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Reserve, or a Coast Guard warrant 
officer, Civilians were substituted after that date, due to the national 
defense activities of the officers of the armed forces. The camp educa- 
tional advisers were civilians appointed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Although these advisers were college graduates, they were not 
necessarily professional educators. 


Of the over 3,000,000 men who were enrolled between January 1, 1934, and 
June 30, 1941, ninety per cent, or over 2,700,000 had participated in some type 
of organized class or educational activity. Seventy-two per cent participated 


in job-training activities; 45 per cent in vocational classes; 36 per cent in 
academic classes; and 14 per cent jn informal educational activities. In this 
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period 101,124 illiterates were taught to read and write; 25,225 qualified for 
eighth grade diplomas, 5,007 for high school diplomas, and 270 for college 
degrees. Between 1933 and 1941 nearly three billion dollars was expended for 
the CCC. The highest yearly expenditure was $593,466,402 in 1936.5 


The CCC lasted until the war activities absorbed the youth of the 
nation. Its demise was due in large measure to the activities of the 
National Educational Policies Commission and the professional educa- 
tors, who were resentful and fearful of a new parallel school system 
developing under federal control. In April, 1939, while in its last stages, 
it was included in the Federal Security Agency, along with the NYA, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Social Security Board, and other miscellaneous agencies. The CCC was 
liquidated on June 30, 1943. 


The National Youth Administration. —The NYA, established by an 
Executive Order of President Roosevelt on June 26, 1935, was intended 
to initiate and administer a program of approved projects which should 
provide relief, work relief, and employment for persons between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five who were no longer in regular full-time 
attendance at a school, and who were not regularly engaged in remuner- 
ative employment. In accordance with this objective, the NYA carried 
on a student aid program, a work-projects program, and a guidance 
and placement program. 

Student aid provided part-time employment for needy students to 
enable them to continue their education, including pupils in elementary 
and high schools, undergraduate students in college, and graduate stu- 
dents. Theoretically, aid could not be given to youth to displace workers 
paid from other sources. Elementary or high school pupils earned a 
maximum of $6 per month; a college student, $20; and a graduate stu- 
dent, $40. The elementary or high school student could work a maxi- 
mum of twenty hours per week and the college and graduate students 
thirty hours per week during the regular term. The work which had 
to be practical and useful and within the abilities and major interest of 
the youth receiving the aid, involved clerical, construction, department 
service, library work, duplication, grounds and building maintenance, 
research and surveys, home economics, art, laboratory assistance, recrea- 
tion, and miscellaneous jobs. Pupils and students of both private and 
public schools participated. 

Work projects were designed for young men and women eighteen 
to twenty-four years of age. NYA provided part-time employment ОП 
work projects of youth from relief families and was intended to give 


5 By permission from The Federal Government and Education, by Hollis P. Allen, 
p. 94, Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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the young people work experience as well as to benefit the communities 
in which they lived. Work was restricted to eight hours per day, forty 
per week, and seventy per month. Without special authorization, no 
relief youth was permitted to earn more than $25 per month. Most of 
the projects were sponsored by public or nonprofit agencies, in coopera- 
tion with the NYA. Construction work included highways, public 
buildings, recreational facilities, and conservation projects. In other 
classifications were nursery schools, clerical and stenographic work, 
school lunches, library service, serving, museum work, and many other 
types of work, Although most youth on NYA work projects lived at 
home, toward the last an increasing number were housed in NYA resi- 
dences at land-grant colleges, teachers colleges, vocational schools, 
experiment stations, conservation areas, and hospitals. 

Vocational guidance and placement was carried on as a part of the 

_work-projects program. The NYA sponsored occupational and indus- 
trial studies and conducted a junior placement program. 

The NYA had its own federal, state, and local administrative organi- 
zations, which determined policies and procedures and executed the 
programs. Every state, the District of Columbia, and New York City 
had separate offices. Each state was divided into districts, each with 
its supervisor responsible to the state administrator. Student aid was 
largely administered through state and college officials. State, county, 
and community councils supported the programs by sponsoring projects 
and obtaining contributions. 

In its last days, the NYA was likewise placed under the Federal 
Security Agency (July 1, 1939). In 1942, it was transferred to the 
War Manpower Commission and liquidated January 1, 1944. Even dur- 
ing the national defense period that preceded World War II, the leaders 
were endeavoring to enlist the youth of the nation in competition with 
other Federal agencies who were recruiting workers for shipyards, 
military and naval depots, arsenals, and essential war industries. About 
this time the NYA encountered jurisdictional difficulties with the pro- 
gram of the Office of Education, which was also involved in national 
defense training. By an agreement reached in July 1940, the NYA 
furnished needy youth with employment and the training “incidental 
to and a part of such employment,” and the Office of Education worked 
“regularly and officially with and through State departments of educa- 
tion, institutions of higher learning, and local school systems.” At that 
time $7,500,000 of the $40,000,000 budget estimate of the NYA was 
transferred to the Office of Education. 

The total annual federal allocations and appropriations for the NYA 


reached a peak of $157,159,000 in the year ending June 30, 1941. In the rather 
typical year of 1939-40 the appropriation for the NYA was $100,000,000 plus 
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the unexpended balances of the previous" year. Of this sum about $5,000,000 
was spent for federal administration in Washington and in the states, approxi- 
mately $67,000,000 for the out-of-school work program, and over $27,000,000 
for the student work program.® 


Other Federal Agencies.—Space does not permit a detailed descrip- 
tion of other federal agencies concerned with education established dur- 
ing the 1930's: the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (КЕС), 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), Public Works Administration (PWA), etc 
The FERA was very active from 1933 to 1939, when the WPA super- 
seded it. The FERA distributed relief funds to states and determined 
the activities for which the funds could be used, including adult educa- 
tion, nursery schools, vocational rehabilitation, and the employment of 
unemployed teachers. During 1933 to 1935, $22,000,000 was dis- 
persed to keep schools open in rural areas. The WPA sponsored the 
construction and repair of school buildings, libraries, and recreational. 
facilities, research and record projects which were related to education, | 
library projects, literacy and naturalization classes, workers’ education, 
public affairs education, vocational education, leisure-time activities, 
nursery schools and family living, and correspondence instruction. The 
WPA was liquidated in the early 1940’s. 


The following figures are illustrative of its activities. Through December 
of 1940 almost 5,000 schools had been built and 30,000 improved. During 
January of 1941, 1,000,000 adults and 37,000 children were enrolled in classes 
and nursery schools; over 280,000 persons received music instruction, and over 
67,000 received art instruction. Since the beginning of WPA about 600,000,000 
school lunches had been served. By 1940 the WPA had made possible more 
than $250,000,000 in school building construction." 


The PWA, originally the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, was established in 1933. As an emergency measure; 
the PWA made grants for school buildings, paying a portion of the 
cost of construction (initially 30 per cent, but later 45 per cent) and 
loaning some or all of the remainder of the cost. By April, 1940, it had 
been instrumental in building structures valued at $1,000,000,000. 

This account of educational activities originating in relief measures 
is of interest to American educators on several counts: (1) it shows that 
the federal government takes the “welfare clause” seriously and will 
use it, if and when necessary, (2) it indicates a tendency on the part of 
the federal government to supplement the work of the regularly consti- 
tuted schools—to take up the slack in the regularly constituted pro- 
grams, (3) it exhibits a tendency on the part of the national government 


9 Ibid., р. 97. 7 Ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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to control the education that it sponsors, (4) and it reveals the danger 
in America of developing a parallel system of education, one sponsored 
by the state and the other by the federal government. After careful 
study of the implications of the above-named programs, the Educational 
Policies Commission proposed : 


The State and local agencies of education should have full authority and 
responsibility for the control and operation of all public education, including 
vocational training. The responsibilities of schools should extend to all youth 
and should embrace all the services required to meet the educational needs of 
youth, including the need to be prepared for and placed in an occupation with 
reasonable possibilities for personal satisfaction and social usefulness. 

The federal government should be responsible for promoting the national 
interest in education by stimulating, strengthening, and supporting the state- 
and-local agencies. It should supply competent leadership for planning, re- 
search, experimentation, and demonstration on a national or regional scale, but 
should not itself operate educational programs. It should provide funds for 
aid to the state-and-local agencies, in order to equalize the abilities of states 
to support the educational program which is needed. 

In time of general unemployment, the federal government should perform 
another service for youth. It should take the lead in providing employment 
on public works programs for all competent workers who cannot be placed in 
private employment, including young people who have completed their voca- 
tional education. The purpose of such employment should be the production of 
useful goods or services—not relief, and not training. 


EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND War 


Army Programs.—For two reasons, а discussion of education for 
national defense and war is now in order. First, it should be noted that 
this interest in education on the part of the federal government also 
antedated the Constitution (1789). Second, it is the form of education 
in which the government is most directly interested and for which it 
expends the most money. The federal government started to give gen- 
eral instruction to men in the military service in 1779 under the Von 
Steuben regulations, probably little more than military drill and tactics. 
The next phase was the education of officers, with the establishment of 
the Military Academy at West Point in 1802. The Artillery Corps for 
Instruction, assembled at Fort Monroe, Virginia, in 1824, was the first 
of the “special service schools.” Army regulations of 1835 noted the 
importance of education: “Commanding officers of all regiments and 
corps ought to encourage, by every means within their power, all sorts 


8 The Civili tion Corps, The National Youth Administration, and_the 
Public Силна Сое р. (63 А Educational Policies Commission, National Edu- 


cation Association, 1941), pp. 4—5. 
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of useful occupations and manly exercises and diversions amongst their 
men." The Morrill Act of 1862 (which established the land-grant col- 
leges) founded the system of military education within civil institutions. 
These institutions became the largest source of reserve officer supply in 
the United States. 

The post school system for enlisted men started in 1866, the regula- 
tion stating that “whenever troops are serving at any post, garrison, or 
permanent camp, there shall be established a school where all men may 
be provided with instructions in the common English branches of edu- 
cation, and especially of the history of the United States." Thus, at 
these early dates, the foundations of the system of education for national 
defense and war were laid. 

Numerous institutions for national defense and war have been estab- 
lished in more recent times. Among these are the system of troop 
schools for officers in 1891; the Army Medical School, 1893; and the 
Army War College, 1901. The National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended in 1920, established the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at 
standard colleges and universities, and instituted a new policy of close 
working relations with civil educational institutions. 


By 1939, the Army educational system for pre-commission schooling con- 
sisted of the Military Academy, the ROTC, trainees under the Thompson Act 
of August 30, 1935, the Air Corps Schools, and Citizens Military Training 
Camps. The schooling of commissioned officers was carried on by troop schools, 
20 special service schools (with provisions also for enlisted personnel), and 
3 general service schools which also carried out an extensive correspondence- 
school program.? 


World War II brought about a number of changes in the whole 
Army educational system. The most notable was the Army Specialized 
Training Program, sometimes called “the largest university on the face 
of the earth” and the forerunner of С. I. veteran training. Under this 
program thousands of soldiers, many of whom would never have been 
able to go to college in civilian life, were sent to the best universities in 
the country. In time, over 200 colleges and universities participated in 
training Army specialists in engineering, medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
science, chemistry, linguistics, and other fields, in combination with the 
regular college offerings. Under ASTP the soldiers received Army pay, 
food, clothes, books, and rooms, and the Army paid their tuition fees. 
The Navy College Training Program, the Army Air Forces College 
Training Program, and the Navy Air Forces Program, enrolling ap- 
proximately 210,000 men in over 600 colleges and universities, were 
conducted along similiar lines. The Navy V-12 program sent apprentice 


? Quattlebaum, op. cit, pp. 28-29. 
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seamen to designated colleges for specialized curriculums while on active 
duty. The colleges also trained weather observers for the Army Air 
Forces, as well as experts in military government and a variety of other 
specializations, Before the conflict was over, practically every major 
institution of higher learning in the country was involved in the war 
enterprise, The armed services enrollments enabled many of these insti- 
tutions to keep open, and the money subsidies saved many from bank- 
ruptcy. By the close of the war, the colleges and universities were uni- 
versally acclaimed as parts of the war machinery and as instruments for 
national defense in times of peace. 

Since the war, changes too numerous to detail have taken place. 
Although they were mostly refinements and expansions of previous 
educational activities, they did include the education of the dependents 
of servicemen and of foreign nationals, as well as the Army extension 
program designed to serve the needs of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve Corps. To quote General Brehon B. Somervell, 
“Education is the backbone of an army. This was never more true than 
it is today—now." 


Navy Programs .—The Navy educational programs have followed 
much the same pattern. The Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, 
was established in 1845, and shore-based schools for specialists were 
instituted in the 1880’s. The Naval Academy Preparatory School was 
started in 1920, and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 
1925, to conform as nearly as possible to the Army ROTC. In 1946, 
the Naval Reserve Training Program was expanded to include the 
"regular" NROTC, the “contract” NROTC, and the naval aviation 
college program, all three programs enrolling students of college grade. 
Also, by 1939, the Navy had postgraduate schools for officers, technical 
school for officers, and shipboard or on-the-job training, designed to 
promote the careers of officers and enlisted personnel. 

During World War II all of the above types of services were rapidly 
expanded. In addition, many new types of programs were initiated, 
such as amphibious warfare and sonar and antisubmarine training. To 
hasten the growth of a great navy, personnel was also instructed ashore, 
with actual or synthetic shipboard equipment. Since World War II, 
emphasis has been placed on the education of officers in the colleges 
throughout the country, stressing warfare in the atomic age. 

A Marine Corps Institute was established in 1920 at Quantico, Vir- 
ginia, The Marine Corps also conducts technical training schools in 
all lines of its activities. 

The Navy itself is often described as “опе huge school.” As a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy expressed it, "No officer or 
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enlisted man ever ceases going to school in the Navy. For every man, 
from the lowest apprentice to the Commander-in-Chief, schools are in 
session all the time." 


Air Force Program.—On April 3, 1939, the Army Air Corps was 
authorized to institute its own educational program. On June 21, 1941, 
the Air Forces became a semi-autonomous part of the United States 
Army. Faced with the necessity of training thousands of pilots, tech- 
nicians, and mechanics during World War II, the Air Forces leased 
over 500 hotels, theatres, warehouses, and other structures for educa- 
tional purposes. Officers’ candidate schools and officer training schools 
were instituted, as well as numerous contract schools for technicians and 
specialists at civilian technical institutes, colleges, and universities. 

On September 18, 1947, the Air Force became of age and was given 
the same status as the Army and the Navy in the National Military 
Establishment (later the Department of Defense). At mid-century, its 
educational program was described as follows: 


The major elements of the Air Force educational system are now the Air 
Training Command, the Air University, and the United States Air Force 
Institute of Technology. These elements are supplemented by the Air Force 
Reserve training and Air National Guard training supervised by the Con- 
tinental Air Command; 125 Air ROTC units in various colleges and univer- 
sities; and training on a reciprocal basis in Army and Navy service schools. 

The Air University with headquarters at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama, emphasizes the command and staff aspects of officer education at varying 
levels of maturity and responsibility. This includes the Air War College for 
senior command and staff officers, the Air Command and Staff School for 
officers of intermediate grade, and the School of Aviation Medicine in the fields 
of medicine and dentistry. 

The United States Air Force Institute of Technology administers the spe 
cialized education of selected Air Force personnel in the universities. The 
United States Air Force Institute of Technology also gives in-resident instruc- 
tion in engineering and the aeronautical sciences and administers the language 
and area-training program, the Air Force training-in-industry program, an 
the United States Air Force extension course system.19 


Merchant Marine Programs. In 1874, Congress established nauti- 
cal schools at six designated ports, the number being increased to ten in 
1910. These schools were subsequently consolidated in four institutions 
known as State maritime academies, which train merchant-marine offi- 
cers and confer the bachelor of science degree. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 established the United States 
Maritime Commission for the purpose of developing a program which 
would assure the nation an efficient merchant marine, In 1938 the 

10 Ibid, pp. 32-33. 
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United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps was established and in 
1941 the Commission started the Merchant Marine Academy at King's 
Point, Long Island, comparable to West Point for the Army and 
Annapolis for the Navy. However, the graduates of the new school 
ehter the employ of steamship companies rather than the federal gov- 
ernment. The Commission also operates training stations, correspond- 
ence schools, upgrade schools, and schools for specialists. 


Coast Guard Programs.—In 1876, Congress provided for the train- 
ing of officers for the Coast Guard, then known as the United States 
Revenue Cutter Service. In 1910, it established a permanent shore 
academy at New London, Connecticut, for the purpose of training offi- 
cers. In 1915, this became officially the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, which confers the bachelor of science degree in engineering. 
And, in 1928, the United States Coast Guard Institute started cor- 
respondence courses for men on duty at sea and on shore. 


The Lanham Act—This Act (1941) provided for federal financial 
aid to local governments for the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of community facilities where the war-incurred federal activities 
had created financial burdens the local communities could not be ex- 
pected to bear. Under this authority $187,000,000 of federal monies 
were spent from 1941 to 1947 on (1) school construction and equip- 
ment, (2) school maintenance and operation assistance, and (3) child 
care. The Act was first administered by the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration and later by the Federal Works Agency, which first dealt directly 
with the local school districts rather than through the state agencies. 
In 1943, Congress specified that no funds for education could be ex- 
pended without the prior approval of the Office of Education and the 
state department of education involved. In many instances, however, 
the recommendations of these educational agencies were ignored. By 
1946, a total of 1,239 school plants had been built; 538 of these were 
built wholly by federal funds, and local school districts contributed 
$18,000,000 to the construction of the remainder. By Act of Congress 
in 1950, Lanham grants were again authorized. 


Civilian Education for National Defense —Since war is no longer 
confined to the armed forces, it is now necessary to train civilians for 
national defense. As early as 1938, it became evident that our civilian 
population must be trained for more effective support of the defense 
effort. In May, 1940, the Office of Civilian Defense was established 
"to provide for cooperation with state and local governments. with 
respect to measures for adequate protection of the civilian population in 
warfate.” On June 27, 1940, Congress appropriated $15,000,000 for 
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the purpose of operating a "defense training program," and by Jul 
1940, approximately 75,000 trainees were enrolled. The United Sta 
Office of Education administered this program, utilizing the regular 
constituted channels, namely, the state boards of vocational educati 
These boards, in turn, supervised the vocational schools in the lo 
school districts. During the next five years approximately $300,000,0 
of federal money was distributed to the states for operating the “wi 
production program." 

On executive orders on April 18, 1942, “the chairman of the W 
Manpower Commission was given responsibility for establishing po 
cies, regulations, directives, standards, and the coordination of 
federal programs relating to the vocational education of war productii 
workers for industry and agriculture." By executive order on Septe 
ber 17, 1942, “the functions, duties, and powers of agencies giving ў 
training were transferred to the War Manpower Commission," inchi 
ing the following: “(1) the apprentice-training service; (2) the tra 
ing-within-industry service; (3) the National Youth Administratii 
(which was liquidated as of January 1, 1944) ; and (in the Office: 
Education) : (4) vocational training for war production workers; @ 
the food production war training program; (6) the engineering, scienc 
and management war training program; (7) the visual aids se 
and (8) the student loan program." 1 

From the above account, it is obvious that education for nation 
defense and war is an aspect of education which the federal governme 
takes seriously, and for which it expends great sums of money. In t 
kind of world in which twentieth-century Americans live, they ma 
anticipate even greater developments along these lines. Some familia rit 
with these programs, their history, status, and possible future develof 
ments is part of the background of any effective school executive. Tl 
public schools, particularly the higher institutions of learning, stand b 
for orders. Moreover, these various national agencies impinge upon tli 
curricular and guidance programs of any modern secondary school. 


The National Security Program.— In recent years the schools ha 
begun to study their role in the national security program. For a lo 
time in America, education was looked upon as a personal privilej 
Even after compulsory attendance laws were adopted, attendance was 
regarded more or less as a matter of personal advantage which som 
short-sighted individuals and indulgent parents might overlook. Now 
it is recognized that a basic educational program in every state is ess 
tial to national security. Also, we know that there are certain duties t 
the school can carry in the public interest, in times of crisis, Guidan 


11 Ibid., р. 33. 
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counselors are of great aid in securing the proper preparation for jobs 
in both times of peace and war. In order to prepare workers for the 
demands of the hour, the curriculum must be flexible. For example, 
mathematics is both the basis of technological advancement and tech- 
nical warfare. The intricate machines of modern warfare cannot be 
understood, built, or used by people with insufficient. mathematical 
training. 

Although it is generally conceded that the school should not, even 
in times of emergency, become an instrument for indoctrinating youth 
with a particular variety of foreign policy, the schools have the urgent 
responsibility in such times to help all concerned, pupils and adults 
alike, to become familiar with all the arguments and all the facts used 
to support the varying points of view. Education is the reservoir of 
traditional faith. Above all, the schools must teach morals and ethical 
st. “dards, as well as good work habits. In the last analysis, these are 
the foundation of our national security. 


Tue EDUCATION or VETERANS 


Since World War I, the federal government has been involved in the 
education of war veterans. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1918 
provided financial aid to honorably discharged veterans who were un- 
able to carry on gainful occupations, and to those who suffered disabili- 
ties as a result of their war services but were not vocationally handi- 
capped to the extent that they required rehabilitation training. While the 
former were given maintenance and support allowance, the latter were 
given instruction, tuition, and supplies. In 1921, Congress established 
the United States Veterans Bureau, and the activities heretofore carried 
on under the supervision of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion were assigned to the new agency. The 1918 Act terminated in 
1928. 

Long before World War II was over, disabled veterans started to 
return home. In March, 1943, Congress passed Public Law 16, which 
provided for their education at government expense. Public Law 346, 
which authorized the education of practically all the remaining veterans, 
depending upon length of service, was passed in June, 1941. Each 
veteran was allowed to elect his own course of study in any educational 
or training institution approved by the state offices of education. As a 
result, much money was expended on such things as “ballroom danc- 
ing,” “sport flying,” and “hobby topography.” The Supplemental Act 
of 1948 permitted the Veterans Bureau to eliminate courses regarded 
as avocational or recreational and provided more stringent regulations 
for the schools involved. 
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In 1948, the peak year, 2,677,849 G. L's were taking advantage í 
P. L. 346 and 250, 784 disabled veterans were studying under P. L. 16 
Of the total, 1,139,171 were in schools of higher learning; 707,719 
veterans were in schools below the college level; 244,611 were recei 
ing on-farm training; and 586,348, on-the-job training. By April 
30, 1948, over 5,500,000 veterans had taken advantage of these bills. 
Although Public Laws 346 and 16 will terminate July 25, 1956, Con 
gress has extended educational privileges to veterans of the Korean 
war on an individual basis. 

Undoubtedly, the experiment in veteran education is the federal gov 
ernment's most significant educational venture. It has received the 
approval of the veterans themselves, the college faculties and adminis: 
trators, and the general public. Although the federal government 
have initiated the acts with the idea of preventing the returning veteran 
from glutting the employment markets, in a short time its positive side 
was being recognized and extolled on all sides. Undoubtedly, there 
have been abuses, especially in on-the-job and on-farm training pro- 
grams and in the fly-by-night schools and institutes organized primari 
for quick profits. But on the whole, the program has been a marked 
success, ] 

Subsidies for veteran training may prove to be the forerunner of 
federal scholarships for civilian students. The President's Commissio 
on Higher Education, the Hoover Commission on Organization of th 
Government, the President's Scientific Research Board, the Fede 
Security Agency, and numerous other groups, agencies, and individuals 
have advocated federal scholarships and fellowships for civilian students 
of merit. If it is in the public interest to have veterans regain some of 
the educational advantages they missed while serving their countries, 
if it has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of all concerned that many 


Tue Омітер STATES OFFICE or EDUCATION 


In keeping with the common notion of the implications of the Tenth 
Amendment, the federal government almost ignored education unti 
1867 - That year the Honorable James A. Garfield, at the instance of the 
National Association of State and City Superintendents, sponsored a 
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bill creating a federal department of education. The official act of Con- 
gress passed and signed by President Andrew Johnson in 1867, stipu- 
lated : 

That there shall be established at the city of Washington, a department of 
education for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show 
the conditions and progress of education in the several States and Territories, 
and of diffusing such information respecting the organization and management 
of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the country. 


Although the Department of Education became an Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Interior two years later (1869), and a 
Bureau of Education in 1870, Americans had become convinced that 
education was a national concern, In 1929, the title Office of Educa- 
tion was restored. There was considerable agitation for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education until the Office of Education was 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the Federal Security 
Agency on June 30, 1940. 

The functions of the Office of Education have been described as 
follows: 


The Office of Education recognizes as its controlling purpose the rendering 
of such assistance to those concerned with education as to enable them to cope 
with the principal problems incident to meeting the Nation’s needs for educa- 
tion. Underlying all of the activities and relationships of the Office of Educa- 
tion is the fact that in this country the legal responsibility for education rests 
upon the State Governments, which encourage a large amount of local control 
in the determination of educational programs and procedures. Yet the Office is 
spurred by the deepening consciousness of the American people that its security, 
its freedoms, and the achievement of its aspirations require education of 
Nation-wide excellence. To exert leadership for the improvement of education 
while leaving undisturbed the policy of State and local control of education, 
the Office relies chiefly on four types of service: 


1. Research, including status and trends studies, surveys, and evaluations 
of educational programs, procedures, and results. 

2. Publications and other informational services. 

3. Consultative and advisory services. 

4. Administration of grants-in-aid as authorized by Congress. 


As the Federal educational agency, the Office has major responsibility for 
keeping the President and the Congress informed of the educational needs of 
the Nation, of problems involved in meeting those needs, and of the Progress 
being made. It has obligations to assist the President in developing and putting 
into effect his program with respect to education. It has responsibilities for 
Providing information and counsel required by members of Congress in con- 
sidering legislation affecting education. It has also obligations for sharing 
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with the heads of Government departments and agencies its special knowledge 
in educational matters and for providing assistance in the educational aspects 
of the programs of these departments and agencies. 

Since under our system responsibility and control of education are vested 
in the States and their local school systems, the assistance of the Office in 
bringing education abreast of its problems must be given primarily through 
the regularly constituted State and local educational agencies. Special atten- 
tion should be given to serving the State agencies through which educational 
policy is made and given effect. These agencies include the State legislatures, 
State boards and State departments of education, and State universities and 
colleges. Assistance to local schools and school systems given through or in 
cooperation with the State agencies tends to magnify the usefulness of the 
Office services, while conforming to the organizational structure of American 
education. The Office also recognizes the obligations for services to church 
and private schools and school systems. 

Services in the field of international educational relations are needed in- 
creasingly by such international organizations as UNESCO, by foreign minis- 
tries, and by other organizations and agencies both in this country and in other 
countries, In general these services may be thought of as rendered to the 
Federal Government, often through the Department of State. There is another 
aspect pertaining to the development in this country of educational programs 
for international understanding and similar objectives. These matters fall 
under the category of services to State and local school systems in the develop- 
ment of their programs. 

In addition to its obligation for providing services to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to State and local school systems, the Office of Education has certain 
implicit obligations for services to the American people. To a large extent, 
such services are rendered through national professional organizations in the 
field of education. It is logical and proper that the Office of Education should 
work with national professional organizations in efforts to promote the purposes 
which they have in common. The Office, however, must never become the 
pawn of such organizations or place services to them above its prior obligations 
for services to the Federal Government, the State educational agencies, and 
the American people. Service to the public other than to groups engaged in the 
work of education has consisted in the past chiefly of information. This infor- 


mational service to the general public is capable of such extension as the Con- 
gress may determine to be wise.1? 


Many illustrious names are associated with the history of the Office 
of Education. Henry Barnard, who first declared for a Federal Office of 
Education in 1838, very fittingly became the first United States Com- 
missioner of Education. He had previously served as state superin- 
tendent of schools in both Rhode Island and Connecticut. His succes 
sors in order are: John Eaton (1870-1886), N. H. R. Dawson (1886- 

12 “To Strengthen and Improve Office of Education Administration,” Recommenda- 


tions of the Public Administrati i : rose А III 
(April, 1951), 97-98. inistrative Service of Chicago, Illinois, School Life, XXX 
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1889), William T. Harris (1889-1906), Elmer E. Brown (1906- 
1911), Philander P. Claxton (1911-1921), John J. Тірегі (1921- 
1928), William J. Cooper (1929-1933), George F. Zook (1933-1934), 
John W. Studebaker (1934-1949), Earl J. McGrath (1949——). 

The Commissioner is appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the consent of the Senate, for an indefinite term. Although 
the appointment of a U. S. Commissioner of Education is popularly 
regarded as a political appointment, no president has deliberately played 
politics with this great office. At this writing, eleven men have held the 
office for eighty years under seventeen presidents. As can be seen from 
the above dates, some commissioners have survived the administrations 
of presidents nominated by two different political parties. 

Moreover, most of the men who have occupied this great office have 
done so at a personal sacrifice. Many states pay higher salaries to their 
chief state school official than the Commissioner receives, as do the 
major cities, and the presidents of the larger universities receive far 
higher remuneration. 

In recent years there has been considerable agitation to establish 
the United States Office of Education as a nonpartisan, independent 
agency, governed by a national board of education. It is proposed that 
this board be composed of representative laymen, appointed for long, 
overlapping terms by the President, with the consent of the Senate. 
It is further proposed that this board appoint the commissioner of edu- 
cation to serve as its executive officer. The office would be responsible 
for coordinating the educational functions of the federal government, 
but all federal participation in public education would be through the 
regularly constituted state educational agencies. Such a change is revo- 
lutionary ; it clearly indicates a shift in the role of the United States in 
educational matters. Inevitably, under such an arrangement, the federal 
government would have more and more leadership in educational mat- 
ters. This proposal has the endorsement of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National School Boards Association, and numerous other 


school organizations. 


OTHER FEDERAL Activiries IN EDUCATION 


The educational activities of the federal government are far more 
extensive than those of the United States Office of Education. Prac- 
tically all of the departments and other agencies of the federal govern- 
ment maintain educational programs. After a careful cataloguing of all 
discoverable educational ventures of the federal government, Quattle- 
baum was moved to state: “It is conceivable that an observation of the 
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extensiveness of Federal educational activities . . . might lead some 
readers, particularly foreigners, to the erroneous conclusion that ейш 
cation in the United States is primarily supported and administered by 
the Federal government." 18 

The Quattlebaum report includes the following tabulation '* of e 
or estimated obligations for the federal educational programs, 
agency, for the fiscal year 1950: 


Executive departments : 
Department of State ......... 
Department of the Treasury ... np 
Department of Defense—Army ................ eee 
Department of Defense—Navy ............... eee 
Department of Defense—Air Force ........... es 
Шера ел О Tustice у... enhn mie 
Post Осе Department ........:.... luere 
Department of the Interior .................... 
Department of Agriculture .................... 
Department of Commerce ................... zu 
ICD EIS ОЛ ai eoa ssi ED EC D OO CDIDEECERES 

Independent offices and agencies: 
Atomic Energy. Commissions v.c. 222.0 ree ce ere Rer irre 
Federal Security Арепсу........................ 
Smithsonian Institution ... 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Veterans Administration аА: 


The Executive Office, Legislative Establishment, and 
District of Columbia : 


The Executive Office of the President 


8,403,788. 


The Legislative Establishment.................... 
The District of СоїшпаМа........................... _ 29074172. 
ОНО Е А а ааа ъан. 87 


* Excluding principally the entire Army service school system, for which adequate 
data for an estimate are not available. . И 
ü d Excluding the Central Intelligence Agency, regarding which information is with- 

e 


for security reasons. 

Detailed descriptions of the numerous activities of these departments 
and agencies are beyond the scope of this chapter. In the main, the 
departments are operating schools to upgrade their employees, to pre- 
pare them for their new assignments and to reveal new developments 
in their fields of specialization. For example, the Department of State 
operates Foreign Service schools and institutes and supervises the ex- 
change of students and teachers with foreign countries. The Department 
of the Treasury trains persons for service in the Coast Guard, the 
Bureau of Customs, and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The activi- 


13 Op. cit, Vol. II, p. 9. 
14 Ibid., р. 18. P 
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ties of the Department of Defense have already been described. The 
Department of Justice conducts education for aliens preparatory to their 
naturalization and the education of inmates of penal and correctional 
institutions, as well as training its own personnel and other peace officers 
in law-enforcement procedures at the National Police Academy and 
immigration officials in the United States Immigration Border Patrol 
Training School. The Department of the Interior has educational activi- 
ties of numerous types, including education on reservations (described 
above) ; the training of personnel for its own activities, including the 
Bureau of Mines; and education of the public along lines of the con- 
servation of natural resources. The Department of Agriculture main- 
tains the greatest graduate school in the Union along certain lines, for 
its own personnel and for other government employees. It also super- 
vises the school lunch program which operates in every state. 

The Department of Commerce has over a score of educational pro- 
grams, utilizing the services of numerous colleges and universities, in 
addition to conducting the Merchant Marine Academy at King's Point, 
New York, the Merchant Marine Cadet Schools at San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, and Pass Christian, Mississippi, and the Bureau of Standard's 
graduate school. The Department of Labor operates several major 
educational programs such as the promotion of apprentice training, the 
training of state and local employment personnel, the training of factory 
safety inspectors, and the in-service training of its own employees. The 
Post Office Department is the only government department reporting 
no expenditure of money for educational purposes, although it un- 
doubtedly carries on such activities. 

Likewise, there is considerable variety in the educational programs 
of the independent agencies. The Atomic Energy Commission helps its 
employees to continue their education in the graduate programs of reg- 
ularly constituted universities, trains its own scientific personnel, and 
supervises research in numerous colleges and universities, Aside from 
the manifold activities of the Office of Education, the Federal Security 
Agency operates the Public Health Service and the Social Security 
Administration, and their educational programs. The Agency also 
supervises many special governmental institutions such as Howard 
University and other special institutions in the District of Columbia. 

The Smithsonian Institution is essentially an educational institution, 
supervising scientific research, exhibits, and publications. As noted 
before, TVA early took upon itself educational undertakings for its 
employees, for the inhabitants of the area, and for purposes peculiar to 
this experiment in social engineering. Considerable attention has already 
been given to the educational programs of the Veterans Administration. 
There are a score of additional independent governmental agencies with 
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educational programs, such as the Civil Aeronautics Boards, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Railroad Retirement Board. All of these agencies 
train their own employees. The Economic Recovery Administration, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics also conduct other educational programs and 
train their own personnel. And the list is incomplete! 

Three of the agencies in the Executive Office of the President operate 
educational programs: the Bureau of the Budget, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the National Security Resources Board. Under 
Legislative Enactment fall the Library of Congress, the Government 
Printing Office, and the United States Botanic Garden. The Library of 
Congress is a great center for research and also a source of direct aid 
in legislation. The Division of Public Documents operates under the 
Government Printing Office. The Botanic Garden performs consulta- 
tive and advisory services to interested scholars. 

As stated earlier, the District of Columbia operates a public school 
system, including two teacher-training colleges. Also, aspects of the 
work of numerous District of Columbia agencies such as the Board of 
Public Welfare and the Department of Corrections are educational in 
nature. 


FUTURE FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


In a dynamic society, more and more educational programs may 
merit federal consideration. Every Congress sees approximately a 
thousand educational bills put in the legislative hopper. Inasmuch as 
these bills vary from time to time, however, it is doubtful that they 
should be discussed here. 

As time goes on, legislation authorizing federal aid to the states for 
elementary and secondary education may seem imperative. Such legis- 
lation is necessary before educational opportunities can be more nearly 
equalized in the various states. Moreover, there is ample evidence that 
education in the states is becoming a matter of national concern. In 
view of the trends described in this chapter, it is unlikely that the federal 
government will continue to ignore the inequalities in the abilities of the 
states to maintain educational programs and will do something about it. 

The bugaboo has always been federal control of education. How- 
ever, the contention that federal participation in education means federal 
control is not borne out by the facts. In many of the federal grants for 
education, it is safe to say, the largest possible degree of control con- 
sistent with good public policy has been delegated to the states. 
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Nevertheless, school authorities are agreed that in the future, as in 
the past, local and state control of education must be safeguarded. It is 
unlikely that Congress will ever pass a federal-aid bill that gives the 
federal government any direct control over education. Americans are 
afraid of bureaucracy; they are fearful of the meddlings of political 
demagogues and are resentful of indoctrination in any shape or form. 

The findings of two great committees, appointed by two presidents, 
bear out this statement. In 1929, President Herbert Hoover appointed 
a National Advisory Committee on Education, consisting of fifty per- 
sons, most of whom were educators. The Committee report, published 
in 1931, states: 


It is particularly unwise to centralize in the Federal government the power 
of determining the social purposes to be served by educational institutions or 
of establishing the techniques of educational procedure. . . . A system of de- 
centralized school management is best adapted to a democratic nation of wide 
geographic expanse and varied economic, social, and other human conditions. 
... Education is of too intimate concern to the American parents to be 
brought under a far-removed civil administration which tends toward relative 
inflexibility.15 

In 1936, President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed an Advisory 
Committee оп Education, consisting of twenty-two persons represent- 
ing labor, industry, agriculture, home economics, education, and other 
social groups. Their report, published in 1938, states: 


Local controls in government, and especially in education, have values that 
we should do our utmost to retain. . . . Despite its obvious inefficiencies and 
limitations, local freedom helps to assure experimentation, healthy rivalry be- 
tween localities, popular interest in public questions, and that diversity of form 
and method which tends to prevent sudden disruption of the social order. . . . 
In order that local initiative and responsibility may be maintained, all Federal 
action should reserve explicitly to state and local auspices the general adminis- 
tration of schools, control over the processes of education, and the determina- 
tion of the best uses of the allotments of Federal funds within the types of 
expenditures for which Federal funds may be made available. The Federal gov- 
ernment should in no case attempt to control the curriculums of the schools or 
the methods of teaching to be employed in them. . . . Federal grants should 
be used to build up and strengthen existing educational agencies and institu- 
tions insofar as they are able to serve important needs, and not to establish 
competing agencies and institutions.1® 


The concern for safeguarding state and local control of education 
should not blind us to the fact that the nation, as well as the states and 
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localities, has a vital stake in education. “The harmful results of edu- 
cational deficiencies cannot be quarantined within state boundaries.” 
Lack of education or inadequate education in any state may affect 
adversely the health, the exercise of suffrage, and the economic well- 
being of all states. Many educational problems such as juvenile de- 
linquency, what to do with unemployed youth, and an effective voca- 
tional education program are nationwide problems. National defense 
is dependent on education, both for technical knowledge and the elements 
of patriotism so essential in a democracy. 

Two things the federal government should do: (1) it should furnish 
educational leadership through its Office of Education, along the lines 
discussed above, and (2) it should furnish financial aid to equalize 
educational opportunity. These functions are in keeping with the Amer- 
ican traditions and are essential to the well-being of the American 
commonwealth, 


STUDY AIDS 


1. In your opinion, does the “general welfare” clause include education? 

2. What has been the main motivation for federal educational programs? 
Illustrate. 

3. Does the United States Constitution mention education? Prohibit it? 

4. Can we equalize educational opportunities in the states without federal 
support for education ? 

5. In what areas is education a federal function? Why? 

6. Outline the federal land grants for the common schools. 

7. How have governmental conservation policies effected land grants for 
schools? 

8. Write to your state land-grant college and secure a copy of the cata- 
logue. Report to the class concerning its services and important activi- 
ties. (Maybe you are attending such a school.) 

9. Does the federal government interfere seriously with the operation of 
land-grant colleges? If possible, secure an answer from an official of 
your state land-grant institution. 

10. What was the origin of the “matching principle" in federal grants for 
education? Is it a defensible policy? 

11. Does the federal government control the vocational programs it subsi- 
dizes? If possible, consult local teachers of subjects subsidized by 
federal grants. 

12. Visit a near-by local school system and inspect the government-subsi- 
dized vocational programs. 

13. Is the government justified in expending money for the vocational re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped persons? Write your state 
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supervisor for details regarding this program in your state. 

14. What dangers originated in the educational activities of the federal 
government operated as relief measures? 

15. Describe the CCC program, the NYA program. 

16. Name and locate the important educational institutions operated by the 
various federal military forces. 

17. Should the federal government help finance school buildings? If so, 
under what circumstances? 

18. Why should the educational administrator be concerned with federal 
policies on civilian defense? 

19. How significant are С. I. educational privileges? 

20. Debate the issue of federal scholarships and fellowships. See the report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 

21. What is the role of the United States Office of Education? 

22. Do you believe in a Federal Board of Education? If so, why? 

23. Look up the United States Commissioner of Education in Who's Who 
in America. Compare his background and training with that of other 
eminent educators. 

24. Why are the various departments of the federal government engaged in 
educational pursuits? Illustrate. 

25. Ideally, what are the educational functions of the federal government? 
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Chapter 3 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The generally accepted opinion in the United States is that education 
is legally a function of the state. This view derives from the fact that the 
federal government is a government of delegated powers and that edu- 
cation is not one of the powers delegated to the federal government by 
the states, Education, therefore, is one of the powers reserved to the 
states. Approaching the point from another angle, it should be noted 
that the local educational authorities are creations of the various states, 
and therefore do not have the primary responsibility for seeing to it that 
education is provided. 

Almost no other governmental service has engendered such strong 
opinions that it is the function of the state rather than of the federal 
government. It should be noted, however, that while we speak of edu- 
cation being the responsibility of the state in a legal sense, the traditional 
practice in our society has been for the state to accept very little direct 
responsibility. We thus have a situation in which the state is legally 
responsible for the development of the service, but has taken relatively 
little action in terms of actual operation. 

The state administration of the educational service has probably been 
the weakest part of the American educational system. We do not sug- 
gest that the state should make direct educational provisions, but we 
do believe that the state, in many instances, has discharged its responsi- 
bility less ably than other agencies involved in public education. For 
example, if one were to look for outstanding educational development, 
for vigorous leadership during the last century, one would note the tre- 
mendous advances which have been made in the field of city school 
administration, During this period city school administration has 
moved from a relatively unorganized and unprofessionalized service to 
the point where it is the now outstanding local administrative service 
in the country. Local government, in fact, has much to learn from the 
developments in the field of city school administration. Of course, cor 
ditions in all cities are not equally meritorious, but a tremendous forwar 
movement has occurred. This is true in spite of the fact that the prob- 
lems of city school administration are enormous and that the road 
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ahead, especially in the exceedingly large city, is not clear. However, 
there have been outstanding educational leaders in the field of city school 
administration, the selection of personnel has been placed on a merit 
basis, and effective planning and development of systems have occurred 
to a remarkable degree. While comparable leaders have appeared in 
some of the states, and have brought about similar state-wide develop- 
ments, the number has been too small. In many states, conditions continue 
which make professional state school administration exceedingly diffi- 
cult. It should also be noted that considerably more attention has been 
given to the study of local school administration, especially city school 
administration, than has been given to state school administration. 
While many institutions of higher learning prepare men for service in 
local educational administration, few offer preparation for leadership 
in state administration. 

In some of our states the central state education agency * does not 
command the full respect of the educators or leading laymen of the 
state. The relative position of state administration in some states, in 
relation to local administration, can be judged by an examination of the 
size of the staffs of the state departments of education and the low 
salaries the staff members are paid. It has been said that in many states 
the state superintendent of public instruction would be more than de- 
lighted to accept the superintendency of one or more of the local adminis- 
trative units of the state. This offers a striking commentary on the 
role which the state has played and in some instances continues to play 
in education. It indicates also the unsatisfactory conditions surrounding 
the office in too many states. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE IN EDUCATION 


The lack of a clear understanding as to what the major functions 
of the state should be regarding the educational service has been a large 
factor militating against desirable developments. In general, it should 
again be noted that the provision of educational services at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level is not the responsibility of the state govern- 
ments but the responsibility of the local units created by the state. Only 
in the case of Delaware and North Carolina has this view been seriously 
challenged. 

If all but two of our state governments do not have or do not accept 
the responsibility for providing the broad stream of educational services, 
the question might well be raised, what are the responsibilities of the 
state in the field of education? This question of the functions which the 


1 This term includes the state board of education, the state superintendent of schools 
or the chief state school officer, and the state department of education, 
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state should discharge remains an interesting one. Perhaps even more 
important than the functions, though highly intertwined with them, is 
the philosophy which characterizes the relations of the state to the local 
authorities. If education is a “function of the state,” can the local 
authority be a genuine partner or is it more truly an instrument of the 
state? This issue has not been faced directly and worked through satis- 
factorily in many states. 

Even though state authorities may profess a belief in a “partnership” 
and seek to practice it, many school authorities remain unconvinced 
and cite specific instances to support their view that the state is restric- 
tive rather than stimulatory. Thus the conflict over the question as to 
whether the state can or should be primarily a partner exercising leader- 
* ship or a superior exercising regulatory functions remains unsettled. 
While a degree of attention must perhaps inevitably be devoted to each 
of these major areas, the important matter is, how much? Which con- 
sumes most of the energy of the state department personnel? If one 
area consumes too much of the time how can a defensible balance be 
achieved ? 


The Regulatory Function.— Historically, and in some state educa- 
tional agencies today, the regulatory functions have been predominant. 
These have been established to insure minimum performance. Beach 
states that these requirements are designed "To frotect the lives and 
health of its children and youth; to guarantee safety and economy in 
the use of educational funds; to assure efficiency in management of the 
educational enterprise; to provide a framework for the instructional 
program which would assure a basic minimum in both scope and quality; 
and to assure an educated citizenry.” ? 

_ As the states have assumed more financial responsibility for educa- 
tion, though not necessarily as a result of this assumption of responsi- 
bility, they have extended their controls in each of many areas? Моге 
and more state legislatures and state education agencies have set up 
standards regarding school buildings, transportation, school lunches, 
health of the teacher, auditing, bonding of employees, courses of study, 
textbooks, a school census, length of school term, and certificates for 
teachers. 

A The importance of insuring the safety of the child and of guarantee- 
ing adequate educational opportunity is not seriously questioned by any 
one. The real issue, however, is how far the state should profitably go 
in regard to controls. Do not too many detailed controls defeat the 


? Fred F. Beach, The Functions of State Departments of Education (Washin 
ў н gton, 
D. C: U. S. Office of Education Misc., No. 12, 1950), p. 10. 
i It should be noted that some of the most detailed and undesirable controls have 
een exercised in states in which the state has assumed financial responsibility least. 
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very purposes of the controls? They consume the energies of state 
department personnel and cause local school administrators to devote 
a large part of their time to complying with the details of laws and regu- 
lations. There is little question but that specific, detailed controls have 
defeated their own ends and have thus made ever-extending controls 
essential. When should the provision of more and more detailed con- 
trols be reversed? When will adequate competent local authorities come 
into being if they lack the feeling of initiative and responsibility for 
doing a job? Will developments along these lines cause administrators 
of genuine talent to wish to serve in state educational agencies? When 
will a partnership be achieved and under what conditions ? 

Answers to these questions suggest the desirability of holding de- 
tailed controls to a minimum. They suggest the need of speeding the ` 
development of local authorities which are competent, led by responsible 
administrators, and of the development of schools which are understood 
and supported by the people. They suggest the imperativeness of care- 
fully studying the possibilities of a “partnership”; of attempting to 
move in the direction of a partnership. They also suggest state evalua- 
tion in terms of major, basic policy and organizational matters and 
broad educational achievements rather than in terms of details. Too 
much attention to details slow down the attainment of the goals desired 
by all who are interested in the real and potential contribution of edu- 
cation to a democracy. 

These answers strongly suggest that the regulatory functions of the 
state education agency should be de-emphasized; regulatory functions 
do not have the importance of other functions, such as leadership and 
planning, which are designed to assist in the establishment of the funda- 
mental conditions in the local areas which will insure good schools. The 
illusion should be destroyed that good schools can be secured by passing 
laws and exercising controls which deny teachers, administrators, and 
school districts enough responsibilities. 


The Leadership Function—The most important function of the 
state educational authority is that of furnishing leadership in the devel- 
opment of the educational services in the state. Leadership should be 
seen as the process of focusing the attention of various people upon the 
major educational needs and of energizing and assisting the various 
groups and forces as they move to attack the problems. This function 
was ably discharged—though in a manner different from that which 
vould be favored or fitting today—by some of the early outstanding 
leaders in state school administration such as Mann and Barnard. 

The leadership of many groups is involved. A most difficult part of 
the leadership role of the state education agency may be leadership of 
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the legislature and governor of the state itself. Some state education 
authorities have seen themselves only as relatively weak instrumen- 
talities of the legislature, responsible merely for submitting such detail 
to it as may be requested. Other state education authorities have made 
leadership of the legislative and administrative branch of state govern- 
ment a major responsibility. They have studied the problems of educa- 
tion in the state and have vigorously brought them to the attention of 
the legislature, with facts and recommendations for their improvement. 
Leadership of the legislature, however, cannot be achieved unless the 
state education agency has also exercised considerable leadership with 
other groups in the state, for the legislature will not and should not 
respond unless there is a fairly high level of understanding of the issues 
on the part of both lay and professional groups in the state. 

The state education agency, therefore, should help professional per- 
sonnel, teachers, and local administrators develop an understanding of 
the major issues confronting education and needs. It should win their 
cooperation in working with laymen in the development of a program 
which will solve the difficulties. The state education agency should also 
work directly with lay groups or their representatives in order that the 
public understanding may be developed, which will enable, as well as 
encourage, the legislature and the administrative branch of the state 
government to move forward with the educational program. It should 
be obvious that leadership which will coordinate the various forces in 
the state, which will lead to the identification of the problems and vigor- 
ous proposals for their solution, will not occur unless there are men in 
the state education agency who are characterized by intelligent under- 
standing of society and the various groups in it and who are marked by 
courage in public affairs. It should also be clear that even such men 
cannot properly discharge this function with any degree of effective- 
ness unless they are surrounded by conditions which are conducive to 
the exercise of leadership. 

The question of the relation of the state education administrator to 
the conditions surrounding his office and the resources of the office 
constitutes one of the major problems confronting us. In some states 
the conditions surrounding the office are highly undesirable, with the 
result that an outstanding school administrator may not be interested 
in the state superintendency. In turn, if an outstanding leader cannot 
be secured, the conditions surrounding the office continue to be highly 
unsatisfactory. If an advance is to be made, various forces within the 
state educational agency and within the state will have to coordinate 
their efforts to improve the conditions in the state educational agency 
and the quality of its personnel. In some way the vicious circle of unde- 
sirable conditions and personnel without great leadership potential, 
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which has so long characterized some of the state educational offices, 
must be broken. This will not occur unless administrators, teachers, 
and laymen develop a greater appreciation of the imperative need for 
more effective state school administration and then cooperate in secur- 
ing approval of a program to correct present unsatisfactory conditions. 


The Research Function.—Another major responsibility or function 
of the state educational office is research. This responsibility is basic to 
the leadership function. Unless the state educational authority can take 
leadership in stimulating, and even in carrying forward, much of the 
essential research in the field of education, it is highly unlikely that the 
essential facts will be available. The research function should con- 
tinuously bring to light a comprehensive picture of the manner in which 
education is functioning throughout the state. Research should reveal 
the extent to which the laws in operation provide opportunity for meet- 
ing the educational needs of the people. It should throw into bold outline 
the great gaps in educational service, whether such gaps exist only in 
certain types of communities or characterize the state educational pro- 
gram as a whole. It should reveal the extent to which the educational 
program in the state is an efficient one and the extent to which the 
returns for each dollar invested in educational service are as high as 
they should be. 

The research function should concentrate upon problems of organiza- 
tion, of finance, of curriculum, of guidance, and upon many other aspects 
of the educational service. It should throw light, especially, upon the 
many controversial issues in the field of education and should probe 
deeply into the frontier areas of educational service. Such a research 
program is the best way to secure facts, in light of which leadership can 
be exercised and the program of education in the state advanced. 

Much of this essential research, however, should not be done by the 
state itself. There is no reason why the state education authority should 
not depend upon local school districts, universities, teacher associations, 
and other groups for carrying on some of it. The responsibility of the 
state educational agency should be to coordinate the educational re- 
search work and to make sure that the work carried on is not done by 
a vested-interest group which might tend to see educational needs in 
terms of its own interests rather than the interests of the state as a 
whole. i ў 

It is to be regretted that few state educational agencies have carried 
on much educational research or coordinated the educational research 
work that has been done. Even in those states in which a research depart- 
ment is found, it has in most instances become enmeshed in the mere 
collection of statistics regarding certain aspects of education in the state. 
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Of course, the collection of statistics is a necessary function of the state 
educational agency. But it is a relatively easy and simple process and 
should not be confused with the problem of directing research and thus 
developing the knowledge which will make more effective leadership 
possible. 

When the essential research function is understood and accepted by 
state educational agencies, it will probably be desirable to separate it in 
some manner, in budgetary provision as well as in organization, from 
the usual statistics division. Otherwise, under the pressure of collect- 
ing statistics, the research function may be lost. New York State, which 
has been making outstanding provision for the study of some of its 
educational problems, has taken this essential step. New York is one 
of the very few states in which it appears probable, if present develop- 
ments continue, that essential knowledge gained through research pro- 
cedures will be developed over a period of years, thus making it possible 
for the state to advance educationally on a sound basis. 

If such a development is to occur generally, the states must make 
suitable financial provisions for it. The research function cannot be 
discharged by a man whose energies are largely absorbed in the collec- 
tion of statistics. Research demands a staff of highly competent workers 
and resources with which to work. Many significant advances made in 
agriculture, medicine, and industry have resulted from the provision of 
some reasonably adequate research funds. The time is surely ripe for 
many of our states to begin to invest in educational research. 


The Planning Function.—A fourth important function of the state 
education authority is that of planning, of coordinating the efforts of 
the various groups in the state in the development of a desirable pro- 
gram for education. This function, it will be noted, is closely related 
to research and leadership. Planning is not possible without essential 
research as a base, and should be developed in line with clearly defined 
objectives. It must involve many of the people and afford them the 
opportunity of working together. Since planning involves many people 
and many groups it is also closely related to the leadership role. 

The planning function is one which should involve the participation 
of representatives of the legislature, of laymen, and of professional 
groups. In some instances, where the state educational agency has 
wished to accept the planning responsibility, planning has failed—in 
part at least—because it depended too largely on professional personnel. 
Planning needs to involve laymen to such an extent that they will take 
major responsibility for effecting the changes which are essential if 


e oe na of achieving desirable educational ends in the state is to be 
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The Coordinating Function.—A further function of the central state 
educational agency is coordination. At both the state and local levels, 
with increasing development of services by government, there will be a 
growing need and demand for coordination of efforts of various agencies 
which might participate in, or contribute to, the public education serv- 
ice. Among these are the public health authority, which in a number 
of our states has responsibility for the health services and physical edu- 
cation programs in the schools, or at least for certain aspects of them. 
The state highways or police authority has an interest in instruction 
in safety education and in safety as related to transportation. The state 
department of agriculture might become involved increasingly in the 
educational service as conservation education or other phases of the 
educational program are developed. The state library agency in some 
states has been involved in the development of libraries in the schools 
and in the preparation of lists of books and materials to be recommended 
by, or secured by, local school authorities. The divisions of architecture 
and public works have been responsible in some states for certain phases 
of school housing. The division of finance is involved in some states 
in the distribution of certain state funds, in auditing of school district 
expenditures, and other matters. One or more of these agencies, or 
others similar to these, may participate in the educational service in 
different states. In some states today they deal directly with certain 
phases of the education program, while in other states they have rela- 
tively little to do with the educational service. 

The state education agency should have the responsibility of seeing 
to it that the various resources of the state, as found in these various 
departments, are utilized properly in carrying forward the educational 
program, The resources which are available in state government should 
certainly be employed, but at the same time it must be recognized that 
a desirable educational program cannot be developed if numerous state 
authorities have direct responsibility for educational services. As vari- 
ous state agencies enter the educational picture and exercise responsi- 
bility for one part of it or another, the local education authority will 
almost inevitably find itself in the position of attempting to work with 
many state authorities, some of which will be in conflict with others. 

The state education authority, therefore, should have the responsi- 
bility for coordinating these various resources to make sure that each 
makes its contribution, and to avoid the confusion and difficulty which 
would result from direct action in education by a number of state 
agencies. In the discussion of the role of the state education agency, 
especially as it pertains to leadership, research, planning, and coordina- 
tion, attention in this statement has been centered largely upon the 
State-wide situation. 
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The Advisory Function. —Another major function of the state educa- 
tion agency should be that of stimulating and advising local education 
authorities. Local educational authorities will not attain their poten- 
tialities, nor will they render outstanding service, if their contacts with 
the state pertain largely to legal technicalities. Rather, the state educa- 
tion authority should be an agency which will help develop vigorous 
local authorities, which will study their own problems, present issues 
confronting them to the state, vigorously carry forward the develop- 
ment of education in their own areas, and thus contribute to the develop- 
ment of education in the state as a whole. The underlying assumption 
here is that, in considerable part, educational advance will occur through- 
out the state only after certain work has been done, or experience has 
been gained, in local communities. In general, effective planning cannot 
be done for the state as a whole, nor can leadership be offered for many 
problems, until there is an experience background in light of which the 
planning and leadership can be offered. 

The stimulation and advising of local authorities, therefore, is a 
major responsibility of the state education agency. Just how this 
responsibility is to be discharged depends upon the state and the par- 
ticular circumstances under consideration. It is clear, however, that 
some states have failed to discharge this function to a very high degree. 
Even in some of those states in which the local school administrative 
units are adequate and in which competent local administrators are at 
work, the state has not been prepared to render needed service. The 
local systems themselves have frequently had more adequate personnel 
resources than the state department. They have therefore not been en- 
couraged to look to the state for help in working through their own 
problems. Furthermore, the organization of the state departments of 
education has in many instances been of a type which has not encouraged 
the local administration to turn to them. Where the state education 
staff has been rather limited, the local administrator, in the event of a 
serious problem confronting him has frequently been able to secure the 
help only ofa single individual, if as much as that, from the state agency. 

It is believed that in the future, if the state education departments 
come to see their responsibility for this service more clearly, they will 
be so organized that, when a local district is confronted with a difficult 
problem, it will be possible for a team of competent state department 
people to go into the local situation and to work with local staff mem- 
bers cooperatively over a period of time, in carrying forward the essen- 
tial research and in developing a plan for the solution of such problems. 
Ina very real sense, the state agency may well regard this as one of the 
Ways in: which it can develop the essential knowledge for action on a 
state-wide basis at a later time. The manner in which this might 
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have been done, the manner in which a state department of education 
might have entered the picture and profited by the local situation, 
can be visualized in connection with the youth "problem" of a few 
years ago. 

Here society was confronted with a relatively new problem. It 
was recognized that the typical school program did not constitute 
an answer to it. The pressing needs of the youth were not adequately 
recognized in the usual school program. This was so clear that the 
federal government entered the picture and set up special agencies to 
help meet the problem, which had reached emergency proportions. It 
is difficult to believe that the members of the usual state department of 
education or of any other agency could have drawn up a sound plan to 
deal with the situation through the utilization of the educational agencies 
and resources of the state. Too little experience had been had in con- 
nection with it. However, it is plain that, if the state had had certain 
resources available and had worked closely with some local authorities 
which were being led by creative local administrators, possibly in some 
areas outstanding programs designed to meet the needs of youth could 
have been developed. The state could have assisted these local authori- 
ties greatly in carrying on essential research, in developing the local 
plans, and in evaluating the programs which were designed and carried 
forward experimentally for a period of time. At the same time, the state 
educational agency might have taken leadership in the development of 
а research program which would have thrown light on the size of the 
problem, and on the various resources available for possibly meeting 
it on a state-wide basis. А К. 

The state educational agency would then have been in the position 
to take responsibility for planning and developing a program in the light 
of the research and in the light of the experience of the experimental 
communities, which might have had a significance for the state as a 
whole or for those areas of the state to which it was applicable. Had this 
type of program been carried forward, educators would have been in a 
much stronger position than they were when in so many instances they 
found it necessary to oppose the federal programs which had been 
developed and which threatened to compete with the schools in render- 
ing services for youth. Generally, they appeared to be destructive rather 
than constructive because they had so little to offer. „This particular 
Problem illustrates the manner in which the state education agency must 
function, first by centering attention upon problems of state-wide 
importance, and secondly by working with local authorities and offering 
them leadership in order that the local educational programs may be 
more adequate and that it may secure experience for a more adequate 


state-wide program. 
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The Direct-Service Function.—Finally, attention should be directed 
to the responsibility of the state in providing certain of those educational 
services directly which the local educational units cannot themselves 

rovide, These services frequently require a broader base than that of 
the local district, even though local districts are adequate. Such services 
may be provided in some instances by an intermediate unit. In other 
cases they may need to be provided by the state. Among these are such 
provisions for schools for children with extreme handicaps, like blind- 
ness, deafness, and mental retardation, as well as for some aspects of 
teacher education. 

It should be noted that in many states such services as special schools 
for the extremely handicapped have little relationship to the state edu- 
cation department. In some states they are administered by the state 
health authority or some other agency or board which is not responsible 
to the state education authority. It is also true that the area of teacher 
education and, even more noticeably, the higher education service which 
the state may provide and administer directly are in many instances not 
a part of the service provided by, or under the direction of, the state 
education authority. 

While tradition and experience in some states argue against the 
development of these services under the direction of the state education 
authority, there is a great deal to be said for the coordination, and even 
the provision of some of these services directly, by the state educational 
agency. If one accepts the role of the state education agency which is 
indicated here, it is clear that conditions must be established surround- 
ing the agency which will make it possible to secure the services of 
outstanding personnel wherever found in the nation and which will 
make it possible for them to carry forward their work on a professional 
basis. Unless these conditions are achieved, the concept of state school 
administration which is presented here will not be realized in many of 
our states. Rather, many state agencies other than the central state 
educational agency will continue to be involved directly in the educa- 
tional service; the emphasis of the state educational agency will be on 
administration in a narrow sense, and leadership in meeting crucial 
educational issues will continue to be lacking in many states. 


EARLY STATE SCHOOL ApMINISTRATION 


To understand the situation which exists in state school administra- 
tion in the nation, it is helpful to look back for a moment to its begin- 
nings. The following generalizations on this subject may be made : 

When the public schools were being developed in many of our states, 
the type of public education provision which was believed to be essen- 
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tial was very different from that which would be accepted today. In 
some of our states with the beginning of the public educational system 
as we know it today, private education was still playing a substantial 
role. In many others, and by many persons, the idea that all people 
should enjoy at least a minimum educational opportunity was not 
accepted. 

The nature of society at the time was such, that extended education 
was not essential for the individual who wanted to pursue a rather inde- 
pendent life on the farm or in the small shop. Furthermore, society 
itself was not markedly complex, and, consequently, the individual could 
discharge his citizenship responsibility with relatively little education. 
He probably could meet his obligations more effectively than the citizen 
of today can discharge them even after he has had a rather extended 
educational opportunity. For these reasons the state generally did not 
enter into the educational picture vigorously but passed enabling legis- 
lation and was satisfied to encourage in some small measure the local 
communities to develop the educational program and services which 
they thought desirable. 

When state legislatures created state education authorities, they did 
so in many instances largely with a view to having certain essential 
statistical evidence collected. They wished to have certain facts concern- 
ing the development of public education and did not desire to have the 
state take vigorous leadership in the development of education. It was 
for this reason that responsibility for education at the state level in the 
early years was frequently assigned to some other state officer and the 
service rendered was largely a matter of collecting statistics. ] 

Tn addition to collecting statistics, farseeing, energetic state superin- 
tendents of schools in a few states did an outstanding job of promoting 
the development of public schools in the local communities of the state. 
This development was not of the type which would be generally advo- 
cated today in that it contained little of the idea of a partnership between 
the local authority and the state. Rather, the state attempted to stimu- 
late and encourage, through word of mouth and through the issu- 
ance of published reports, the development of certain educational 
provisions. 

The state also had certain funds which it distributed to the local 
districts. This was frequently done in the early years on a basis of total 
population or student population and with little regard to the educational 
provisions made by the local unit. The idea of an educational finance 
program jointly carried forward by the state and local district had not 
yet been developed. In general, the state was not yet ready to partici- 
pate actively in the financing of public education, Thus, while education 
Was regarded as a state function, the extent to which it developed was 
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largely the result of local conditions which enabled some local authorities 
to make outstanding progress. 

It was not until the twentieth century that rather carefully worked- 
out plans were adopted by which the state would join with the local dis- 
tricts in carrying forward the development of the educational service. 
Even in the early twentieth century, the prevailing point of view was 
one which favored stimulatory grants rather than the development of a 
state-wide program of education. It should be noted that under these 
circumstances during most of the nineteenth century, the role played 
by the state in education was highly related to the energy and vision of 
the chief state school officer. A few state superintendents were outstand- 
ing promoters of the idea of public education and contributed greatly 
to the development of public education in our nation. On the other 
hand, there were many who were largely distributors of small funds and 
keepers of statistics. 


EDUCATIONAL Provisions OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


A consideration of the basic structure of state school administration 
may well begin with an examination of constitutional provisions. The 
extent to which, or manner in which, state constitutions provide for 
education varies widely. In the majority of state constitutions, there is 
a stipulation that public funds shall be available only for public educa- 
tion. The specifications about education itself vary widely from those 
which merely say that it shall be the responsibility of the legislature to 
provide, or to insure the provision of, a system of free public schools to 
those which include many details about the organization, financing, and 
administration of education. In some instances, the constitution speci- 
fies that public schools shall be provided for children, or for children 
and youth of certain ages. 

"Those who believe that a constitution should be a statement of broad 
general principles would reject even such specifications as ages, since 
the general principles change little through the years while the specific 
age groups for which provision should be made may well change with 
economic and social developments. Many students of the problem 
would argue that the best constitutional statement is а broad, general 
measure, fixing responsibility upon the legislature for the provision 
of an adequate system of schools and educational offerings to meet the 
needs of society. In actual practice, wide variations from this point of 
view are found. In a considerable number of constitutions, provisions 
may be found for the state school administrative organization, especially 
as it pertains to the election of the state superintendent of schools and 
the membership of the state board of education. Other constitutions 
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contain detailed prescriptions for educational finance, even to the point 
of specifying the amount of money which shall be provided for the 
schools in any one year. 

Constitutional provisions concerning administrative organization 
have tended to freeze into the state educational plan the ideas which 
were prevalent at the time of the adoption of the constitution. For 
example, in the middle of the nineteenth century the idea of electing a 
considerable number of public administrative officers, including the state 
superintendent of schools, was rather widely accepted. This provision 
was therefore written into constitutions adopted during that period. 
Since constitutions are rather difficult to change in most states, and 
quite reasonably so, many states have found it very difficult to change 
the means of selecting their chief state school officer, even though rela- 
tively few persons would support the method which the constitution 
prescribes. Popular selection of the state superintendent thus continues 
in many states in part for this reason. Similarly, financial provisions 
in constitutions have in many cases become outmoded and relatively 
insignificant, in terms of meeting the obligations of the state for financing 
education. 

It should be recognized that many individuals, in an effort to stabilize 
or to guarantee certain provisions for the schools, have tended to seek 
the inclusion of many specifications in constitutions which probably 
should not be found in them. This has occurred particularly in states 
in which other services have also been detailed in constitutional pre- 
scriptions. In regard to these states, evidence can be offered to support 
the contentions that it has been imperative for education to be treated 
in this manner and that genuine advancement of education has resulted 
because of this approach. Despite this, those in favor of stating principles 
only in the constitution feel that in the long run more harm than good 
may result from the procedure. Public education will not be provided 
for in general or in any period much more adequately than the people 
desire. For this reason, educators should probably give more considera- 
tion to the question of how they are going to achieve and maintain a 
high level of citizen understanding of, interest in, and ability to, advance 
public education than to the attempt to insure adequate provision by 
getting details written into constitutions. 


EDUCATION AND STATE GOVERNMENT 


In accord with the provisions of the constitution, the actual deter. 
mination of the various educational services which are offered by the 
state and the financial arrangements which are made by it regarding 
education must be formulated into statute by the governor and the legis- 
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lature of the state. In this process, one of the issues which has been 
discussed at considerable length but about which there is little agreement 
is the position of education in state government in relation to other state 
services. 

Some students of government have argued that education should be 
regarded as one of the state services, along with highways, police, and 
health. They have argued that it should be a part of the over-all state 
government, with the chief state school officer a member of what might 
be thought of as the governor's cabinet, much as the heads of the other 
departments would be. Under this arrangement, the state superin- 
tendent would, of course, preferably be an appointee of the governor. 
On the other hand, the idea has been developing for a long period in the 
United States that education must be regarded somewhat differently 
because of the significance which it has for the development of the peo- 
ple and of the state. Those accepting this point of view argue that the 
actual welfare of the state itself will be determined by the development 
of education, and that education, while encouraged and carried forward 
by the state, must not be in the interest of any one group which may be 
administering the state government at the time, nor too responsive to 
the administrative officers of the state. Rather they would seek a high 
measure of independence from state government in general for it, in 
order that it may stimulate the development of citizens who would 
achieve a state which would function in an ever improving manner. 
Today educators in very large part subscribe to the idea that education 
must, in this sense, stand apart from state government. This point of 
view, however, would not be accepted by a large number of political 
scientists or by many state administrators in departments other than 
education. 

The extent to which "separateness" of the educational service has 
been achieved is an indication of the extent to which the people over 
the years have looked upon education as a distinct and different service 
and one which they wanted handled separately. This point of view 
found expression a century ago in the move to elect the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction by popular vote and thus fix responsibility 
upon him directly, rather than hold the governor responsible for edu- 
cational developments. It finds expression today in the very widespread 
support for the idea of having the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion elected by a nonpartisan state board of education, the members of 
which are elected or appointed for long terms and, it is hoped, get into 
the habit of not being highly responsive to other officials of state govern- 
ment, except in such manner as will facilitate the development of the 
educational program. It should be recognized, however, that even when 
such independence of education as is suggested is achieved and main- 
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tained, there is a growing necessity for the various state authorities to 
cooperate. 

Despite the unique position held by education, in the last analysis 
financial provisions for education, for example, are determined by the 
legislature and governor. Of course, the legislature is responsible to 
the people and therefore the extent to which education is provided for 
is closely related to the extent to which the people attach importance 
to it. The educational service can be most effectively advanced in the 
judgment of many people through having the administration of the 
service carried on in accord with clear-cut mandates of the legislature 
and in accord with objective procedures removed from what are com- 
monly regarded as the politics of the usual state government. Whether 
educators under these circumstances have realized sufficiently the need 
of developing understanding on the part of the people regarding the 
educational service is a serious question. It is probably true that in some 
states the education service has attempted to stand apart from the 
varied political forces. However, the education service has not developed 
among the people an adequate understanding of its function, and as a 
result, it has been sorely neglected. 

The removal of education from the usual forces of state government 
may also result in stripping the educational agency of many of the 
responsibilities which it should have. Thus, as new services are de- 
veloped, some may favor placing control of them in an agency more 
amenable to pressures. If the unique position of education is sound 
and if education is to be enabled to proceed in accord with the view 
presented here, an exceedingly well-informed and alert citizenry is 
essential. : 

A consideration of the legislature in relation to education should call 
attention to the increasing legislation regarding the educational pro- 
gram and process. Recent years have witnessed many attempts and 
some "successes" on the part of legislatures to prescribe the details of what 
is to be taught and how it is to be taught. While the responsibility of 
the legislature to provide for the development of public schools is clear, 
itis a mistake for the legislature or the people to assume that the legis- 
lature is competent to prescribe the details of the educational process. 
Legislatures may well indicate broad policies which should be followed. 
They may well empower the state board of education to implement the 
policies decided upon. When, however, they determine the hours of 
teaching, grade placement, and evaluative procedures of specific sub- 
jects, they reveal a contempt for the competence of the teacher, a desire 
for centralized control rather than local responsibility, and a remarkably 
inadequate judgment of their own competencies. Rt carried too far, 
these procedures can do much to cripple the educational enterprise and 
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to defeat the unique role envisioned for education in American society. 
In some instances both educators and laymen have shown too little 
interest in the social significance of such developments. 


Tue Srare Boarp or EDUCATION 


Whatever the relationship of state government to education is, most 
educators would agree that there should be a board of education in each 
state. Its role would vary considerably and would depend upon the 
relationship between education and other divisions of the state govern- 
ment. Obviously, if the state superintendent is an appointee of the gov- 
nor and is responsible to him for the administration of the state educa- 
tional service, the state board of education is not likely to be a body 
with large powers. Again, if the superintendent of public instruction is 
elected by popular vote, and is thus directly responsible to the people 
for carrying out the state educational program, there may appear to be 
relatively little in the way of large responsibilities for the state board. 
Conversely, if the legislature places many responsibilities upon the state 
board including the selection of the chief state school officer and the 
implementation of the policies established by acts of the legislature, it is 
clear that it can become a very important and powerful agency. 

In the majority of states, state boards of education have been slow in 
developing into important, responsible educational agencies despite the 
fact that most educators today would favor having them serve in this 
way. In some states, a separate board has been set up for each of a 
large number of specific functions, and as a result the state board has little 
significant responsibility. Because of interrelationships among needed 
services, it is then unable to discharge even its limited responsibilites 
well. Furthermore, in some instances the legislature has attempted to 
spell out in great detail the policies and practices which are to be followed 
in the educational service and, consequently, has seen little need for a 
board to formulate more detailed policies or recommend programs. 
The manner in which the chief state school officer has been selected has 
also in many instances made a state board of education largely unneces- 
sary. Further, there have been conditions surrounding the board itself 
which have not been conducive to the development of a strong policy- 
forming board. 

In the early years in a considerable number of states, the state board 
was made up wholly or in large part of ex officio members. In some 
instances, the board was comprised of officers of various divisions of 
the state government. In other instances it was composed of leading 
professional educators of the state, such as the presidents of the institu- 


tions of higher learning. Neither of these arrangements produced a 
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board which was able or willing to render the kind of service which 
should be expected of a state board of education today. 

'The practices of forty states in selecting state boards of education 
are presented in Table I. It will be noted that, while only two states now 
have wholly ex officio boards, a much larger number have boards with 
some ex officio members. 


TABLE I 


METHOD or SELECTING STATE BOARDS 


А 


АА —_ 


Number 

Method of States 
Ex officio 5.2... ооо оа вете Аа СК роо ае cras Es 2 
Ех cincio and appointed by БоҮегпог...... «онен nn 16 
Appointed by governor...... esee nennen nnne 13 
Ex officio and elected by people.......eeeeee nmm 2 
Elected by people.....ssescseescsecerceesecssessosereersssccrssssess 3 
Ex officio and elected by school board convention......... «een 2 
Ex officio and appointed by chief state school officer Лелени: 1 
Appointed by state 1едїз!аїиге................-+-+++ еннет ы 1 


Lie nr 


1With approval of the governor. 

Source: Ward W. Keesecker, State Boards of Education and Chief State School 
Officers: Their Status and Legal Powers, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 12 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 12. 


Apart from the question of ex officio membership on state boards of 
education, considerable question still remains as to the best manner of 
selecting their members. For some years, many educators have favored 
appointment by the governor with approval of one or both houses of 
the legislature. In general, such appointments for a long term have 
been favored, with one appointment only to be made in any one year, so 
that the governor may not secure control of the board unless he served 
a number of terms. Some educators, however, feel that this type of pro- 
cedure removes the board from the people to too great a degree. It may 
have a tendency to set the board so far away from the people that the 
policies which it would establish would not be based sufficiently upon 
the needs of the system. For this reason, some have argued that, if the 
board is to be one of very considerable policy-making power and one 
which selects the chief school officer, it should be elected by the people. 

While in most local communities there appears to be little question 
about the desirability of popular election of members of the board of 
education, the problem is not quite the same in a state because of the 
much greater distances involved, with the resulting lack of knowledge 
of the people regarding various candidates for the office. For this rea- 
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son, more recently there have been those who have advocated that the 
school trustees of various sections or areas of the state should nominate 
individuals for the state board of education and that their election 
should be automatic unless other candidates filed for the office. Whether 
this arrangement will produce a more satisfactory type of board member 
than has been secured through appointment by the governor with 
approval by the legislature remains to be determined. 

Serious attention needs to be given to methods of selecting members 
of the state board of education since this board will inevitably come to 
be a policy-making board with greatly increased powers in most states. 
If the educational system itself grows more complex and if interest in 
the educational processes increases, it will become increasingly unde- 
sirable, if not impossible, for the legislature to attempt to establish all 
matters in detail in statute. This will mean that in regard to many 
aspects of the educational program the legislature will establish the 
direction in which it wishes to move and will then fix upon a state board 
the responsibility for developing the principles, in accord with which 
the chief state school administrator will carry out the program. These 


responsibilities should be fixed upon a single state board of education їй} 


order that proper coordination сап be effected and that outstanding citi- 
zens will be tempted to serve on it. A lay board of education, if it is 
going to discharge these responsibilities must be composed of outstand- 
ing citizens who have a broad knowledge of education and of the state 
and who are willing to give considerable time and attention to the 
development of policies which will stimulate the advancement of public 
education, It is an interesting commentary on the development of state 
school administration in this country that in eight of our states there 
are no provisions for a state board of education. This suggests either 
that the legislature has been attempting to prescribe educational matters 
in considerable detail or that it (or the state constitution) has placed 
large powers upon a single administrator. Neither of these arrange- 
ments appears to be as satisfactory as one in which a group of lay 
citizens are called upon to participate in policy determination. 


THE CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 


The position of chief state school officer might well be seen as the 

most important position in the hands of the people of any state. Surely 

- it is as important as the presidency of the state university—that cap- 

stone of the American public education system. In terms of its potential 

contribution to the realization of the goals of a democratic state, it$ 
iniportance is clearly evident. 
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The manner in which the state discharges its educational responsi- 
bility is closely related to the abilities of the chief school officer. If he 
is a man of vision, courage, devotion to public education—and if he has 
an adequate staff—he can provide the leadership for the development 
of an educational program in his state which will meet the needs of 
individuals and of society. In this state there will be an awareness of 
the strengths and shortcomings of the educational system. The legis- 
lature will be informed regarding the educational service and needed 
improvements in it. Leading laymen will have become interested in 
education and will be devoting much energy to effecting improvement 
in it. Educators of the state will have had considerable experience in 
cooperatively developing a state educational program. Local school 
administrators will see large opportunity to develop a program which 
both fits into the state program and reflects the needs and the recogni- 
tion of the peculiar potentialities of the local area. In this state, education 
will be preparing men to grapple in an increasingly effective manner 
with the problems confronting the society. It will be preparing them 
to live more effectively despite the confusion and frustrations of our 
- era. Education itself will be attracting the energies of a large number of 
the young men and women of outstanding promise. In this state, 
the educational system may be influencing the values of the society 
markedly. 

If the chief state school officer is limited in terms of vision, courage, 
and administrative ability, the school system of the state will probably 
not move forward. Appointments in the state department may be made 
on a partisan political basis. Controversial problems growing out of a 
world society which is almost overwhelmed by challenges to its leader- 
ship will be carefully avoided. Education will tend to be formal and 
sterile. Educational opportunities for many will be far below the level 
which the state can afford. Most problems in education will not be 
officially recognized, let alone attacked with skill and determination. 

As has been suggested earlier, it must be recognized that the type 
of chief state school officer found will be related to various factors. 
Among these are: the method of selecting the chief state school officer, 
the tradition of the office in the state, the esteem in which education has 
been held by people and public officials, and the powers and duties 
assigned to the chief state school officer. 

The methods of selecting the chief state school officer are presented 
in Table II. This table shows a slight decline in recent years in the num- 
ber of chief state school officers elected by popular vote. Concurrent _ 
with this decline is an increase of the number selected by the state board 
of education. This is a hopeful trend, since it suggests a growing aware- 
ness of the desirability of having a lay, policy-forming board of educa- 
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tion and an administrative officer appointed by it responsible for leader- 
ship and administration. 

'The chief state school officer elected by popular vote generally has 
a somewhat different relationship to the state board of education, if one 
exists, from that which exists in the case of the administrator selected 
by the board. The popularly elected officer probably has and feels much 
more responsibility to the people than to the state board of education. 
He may be responsible for decisions regarding policy as well as for 
administration. 


TABLE II 


METHOD or SELECTING CHIEF State SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Selecting Agency 1896 1920 1940 | 1950 


Керен РРА РВЕ 31 34 32 29* 
State Board or Board of 

Regents 3 8 8 12 
Governor 9 6 8 6 
General Assembly 3 0 0 0 


* Utah changed from election by the people to appointment by the State Board of 
Education in 1951. This number is therefore further decreased by one. 


Source: Ward W. Keesecker, State Boards of Education and Chief State School 
Officers: Their Status and Legal Powers, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 12 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 34. 


The responsibilities of the chief state school officer vary widely from 
state to state. In some states which have many state boards dealing 
with various aspects of education, he may have little power and respon- 
sibility. In others he may have large powers and responsibilities. In 
some he is a strong leader with a clearly defined and important status. 
In others he has few responsibilities, little opportunity for leadership, 
an inadequate staff, and little public esteem. Although the responsibili- 
ties of the central state education agency, stated in general terms in the 
early part of this chapter, have many implications for the chief state 
school officer, it is desirable to present a separate summarization of his 
powers and duties : 


1, General supervision of the public schools. 

2. Acting as the executive officer of the State board of education, and 
also, if there is one, of the separate board for vocational education. 

3. Nomination of required members of his professional and clerical staff 
and recommending the removal of any employee whose services are 50 
unsatisfactory as to warrant such action. 

4. Organization of the State department of education, subject to the 
approval of the State board. 
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. Preparation of an outline for each State course of study and approval 
of courses of study for use in local school districts. 
. Preparation for submission to the State board of education, or, if 
there is no State board, to the governor, of a budget for the current 
expenses of the State department of education and a budget setting 
forth the amount of State funds that should be appropriated to the 
school districts of the State and to each of the institutions of the State 
under the control of the State board of education or under his supervi- 
sion. 

Interpretation of the school laws and deciding such controversies as 

may be appealed to him by teachers and others from the decisions of 

local school boards. 

. Preparation of forms for reports from local school districts and from 

State educational institutions to the State department of education. 

. Evaluation of credentials and issuance of certificates to teachers, 

principals, and supervisors. 

. Approval of school sites and school building plans. 

. Withholding State funds from school districts that fail to comply with 

State laws. 

. Review of proposals for the consolidation of schools or of school dis- 

tricts and submission of his recommendation to the State board. 

13. Reporting to the State board of education and to the governor regard- 
ing the status of the schools in the States and the needs of the schools, 
and making recommendations for their improvement. 

14. Approval of curriculums for teacher-preparing institutions. 

15. Distribution of State school funds in accordance with State law.* 


This list suggests more emphasis upon the regulatory functions than 
upon the leadership functions, This may reflect practice rather than 
what is desirable or what would be looked upon with approval by edu- 
cators today. We are therefore confronted again with a central question 
in state school administration, namely, what shall be the duties of the 
Chief state school officer? Growing out of it are related questions : 
How can the emphasis be shifted from regulation to leadership ? What 
conditions pertaining to the state board of education must be attained a 
a basis for improving the leadership of the chief state school есе: 
What conditions must be attained in the state department of education: 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


i i i is able to carry 
The manner in which the chief state school officer is a с 

lorward his work in accord with policies established by the legislature 
and the state board of education is closely related to the staff of the 


* ds of Education and Chief State School Officers: 
eed WV Reeser ee Us. hice of Education Bulletin No. 12 (Washing- 


| D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 112-13. 
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state department of education. As a result of the manner of selection 
of the state superintendent, of the relatively minor powers of some state 
boards of education, and of the practices found in state government of 
some of the states, the state department of education in many states has 
had neither the number nor quality of men essential to effective state 
school administration. 

The budgetary allotment to the state department of education in 
many states has been small and has provided largely for personnel 
recognized as essential in administration of the regulatory laws passed 
by the legislature. Only in a few states has the legislature accepted the 
idea that the state department of education should be so staffed that it 
could provide leadership in various phases of education in the state. 

Partially as a result of the conception of the work of the state depart- 
ment which has persisted in the minds of many people, state superin- 
tendents have in a considerable number of instances not been able to 
secure recognized educators for service in the state department. Other 
factors contributing to this difficulty have been the relatively low sal- 
aries which have been provided for state department personnel; the 
insecurity of position which is found in some states because of the threat 
of turnover with a change in the governorship or other political change ; 
and the need of political sponsorship for appointment. As a result of 
these various conditions, it can probably be fairly said that state depart- 
ments of education and their staff members in some states have been 
looked upon in much the same manner as has the state superintendent. 
The state superintendent’s position has in general not been regarded as 
satisfactory as that of a number of city superintendents in the state. 
The positions of members of the state department have in many in- 
stances been considered less desirable professionally than administrative 
positions in outstanding local school systems. The result has been in 
the less adequately staffed states that there has been little reason to look 
to the state department of education for leadership, this very condition 
at the same time preventing the state department from increasing the 
quality of its staff. 

Some state departments of education have thus been handicapped in 
securing outstanding personnel. Many of them have also been severely 
handicapped because of the limited staff which they have. The range in 
number of members of the professional staffs of departments of educa- 
tion is shown in Table III. When the responsibilities which were sug- 
gested earlier in this chapter are considered in relation to these numbers, 
a partial explanation of the failure to achieve more in state administra- 
tion is found. 

The number of professional staff members of state departments of 
education in relation to the responsibilities of the central educational 
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TABLE III 


NUMBER ОЕ MEMBERS OF PROFESSIONAL STAFFS IN 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, JANUARY, 1949 


Fewer than 10............ eene nnn s 


кого огол G5 ло d» 06 m 


Source: Fred Е. Beach and Andrew Н. Gibbs, The Structure of State Departments 
of Education, U. S. Office of Education Misc., No. 10 (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1950), p. 12. 


agency becomes even more striking wLen seen in the light of the distri- 
bution of the staff among various services or divisions within the state 
department, Table IV shows the divisions of state departments of edu- 
cation which are found in three or more states. It also shows the total 
number of professional employees of the respective divisions. The 
numbers of states having divisions of vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation are significant. Even more notable, however, are 
the numbers of professional employees found in these divisions. Just as 
striking as the number of states having certain divisions is the fact that 
fewer than three states reported a division of research. While there are 
limitations to the conclusions which can be drawn from it because of 
the fact that what is meant by a division may be somewhat different in 
different states and because of the varied terminology employed in 
describing divisions, this table nevertheless presents an interesting 
picture in relation to the role of the central state educational agency. 

Another view of the distribution of staff time of state departments 
of education is presented in Table V. It shows the highest, the average, 
and the lowest percentage of time allotted to each of 33 service areas 
by any one state. Vocational rehabilitation with an average of 23.63 
per cent of staff time leads, while vocational education with an average 
of 14.62 stands second. The smallest percentage of time (5.18) devoted 
by any state to vocational education is almost the same as the largest 
percentage (5.39) devoted by any state to research and statistics. The 
relatively high (11.51) average percentage of time devoted to instruc- 
tional services appears worthy of notice. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DIVISIONS IN THE 48 STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION BY 
Name or DIVISION, SHOWING TOTAL PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES IN RESPECTIVE 
Divisions, JANuARy, 1949 


Name of Division Frequency T € 
MoosHonsi educatio 120r. a Fe ertt mis 31 639 
Vocational rehabilitation ........ TM 21 366 
UCET i E TAE x 14 299 
sehoot Ine 22 eere err ES 14 43 
Administration ............... 12 60 
Secondary education ........ 9 13 
Elementary education ....... 8 21 
Negro education .......... 8 17 
Special education ........... 8 46 
Administration and finance .. 6 53 
SPEEHECAHOIL а este certs EN 6 9 
LEO CE ESQ OL ОРАН НН 6 20 
Teacher education and сегіібсайоп................ 6 16 
ЛАЛАР АНДА К н Ын УВ ОРА 6 10% 
Sumber asthe Sea I a * 4/05 + aie, тыа ats 5 9 
Veterans NECUCALION Ышш dolus eto Sac dias ach oie oie 5 33 
Administrative Services | Мин. Макеш. eee ea a 4 14 
сет UIS OO DU SQRITIC III 4 15 
ДӨЯНЕ  COLEMICATION 5o derer rele ои еее a ote haus 4 6 
Health and physical ейисаноп.................... 3 7 
KEN Eduan 429059 EO ны ыды a ah 3 3 
Пос ЭРУ, И ЫДЫ: a E zi 33 
спо administrationi: еее SET Eoas aea 3 85 
Schoolhouse plating sss eee eere 3 6 
Textbooks РИМАР oF IS oai Lore rne 3 6 


Adapted from Fred Н. Beach and Andrew Н. Gibbs, The Structure of State Dero 
ments of Education, U. S. Office of Education Misc., No. 10 (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950), p. 15. 


While these tables do not reveal the extent to which the leadership 
functions are provided for in relation to the regulatory or the super- 
visory functions, they tend to support the view that especially inade- 
quate provisions are made for the research and planning activities 
basic to leadership. 


CoNcLuUpING STATEMENT 


Education has long been regarded as a state function in the United 
States. This does not mean that the state should provide the service 
directly. It does, however, suggest that the state is responsible for the 
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TABLE V 
Rance Between НіснЕЅТ PERCENTAGE or State DEPARTMENT TorAL Starr TIME 
ALLOTTED TO A PARTICULAR SERVICE AREA AND Lowest PERCENTAGE 


(Data for 33 Service Areas and 48 State Departments of Education, 
July 1, 1948- June 30, 1949) 


Per Cent of Professional 


Staff Time 
Service Area United Range 
States Lowest 
Average 

1 4 5 
Adult Education меде 4*9 943 2299 0.16 16.20 
Audio-Visual Materials ............. 06 4.33 
Correspondence Schools ............- 03 20.57 
Departmental Office Administration. . . 10 9.23 
Exceptional Children and Youth...... 49 31.37 
Finance and Business Administration. . 43 16.24 
Guidance ..1,.. «v» exe Yes ERE E 13 4.50 
Higher Education ......... eere 11 10.48 
Instructional Services .............- 232 32.20 
Local School Unit Reorganization.... 11 7.58 
ены Ѕегуісе 6 pitis 08 3.40 

rivate Academic Schools (Elemen- 

tary and secondary) .........++-+++ 07 6.57 
Public Relations „=... 13 10.57 
Pupil Transportation ............- 12 5.77 
Records and Керогїз...........- 10 455 
Recreation sssaaa eran e ERSTE 07 85 
Research and Statistics ..........-..+ 10 5.29 
Scholarships w.. sea aa ШИ КАЕ 06 3.49 
School Attendance and Census ...---++ 06 6.61 
School Health Services UU 06 5.18 
School Law ss esas ИШ "i 11 11.00 
School Т4Ьгагу........е eee 07 11.47 
School Lunch... seee eta 25 982 25808 66 17.48 
School Plant .... 7.2. «92925 9 2 E313 13 531 
State and Local Public Libraries 2 са 
Surplus Property ........ e 22 15. 68 
Teacher Certification 11 889 
Teacher Education ....... «eee 76 С 
Teacher Retirement 7 652 
Техоокв „ае КОД “a 2303 
Veterans Education ..... 518 331 5 

Vocational Education ..... d 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


5 : h, The Functions of State Departments of Education with an 
Їн. F is vy Provided by the 48 Departments, U. S. Office of Education 
Misc. No. 12 ( Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 23. 
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adequacy of the educational service provided. While it perhaps can 
achieve certain minimum conditions through exercise of its regulatory 
functions, it is increasingly the view of educators that a truly significant 
achievement will result only from the effective exercise of its leadership 
functions. Excellent achievement is not believed likely to result from 
detailed prescription in the constitution nor from direct exercise over 
the control of the details of the educational service by the legisla- 
ture. 

Outstanding leadership is most likely to result from the creation 
of a single state board of education, from placing upon this board large 
responsibilities for policy determination, and from its authorization to 
select its own chief executive officer, the chief state school officer. Ade- 
quate staff, both in number and quality, in the state department of 
education is essential. The members of the state department of educa- 
tion and the chief state school officer, freed from petty political controls 
and interference, and with the esteem of the educators and laymen of 
the state, can assume leadership of the educational enterprise. 

In too many states, as a result of a number of conditions, the desired 
leadership has not been found. The changing of these conditions is a 
responsibility not only of the members of the central educational agency 
but even more of the educators and laymen of the state. For, with the 
elimination of the factors which prevent the exercise of leadership, 
education could move forward in a surprising manner. With the freeing 
of the energies of the central state educational agency a partnership 
between the state and local education authorities could be developed 
which would provide more adequately for education and which would 
push back the limited boundaries of many present-day educational prac- 
tices. Through research, planning, coordination, and leadership (local 
and state), education would achieve a status more nearly in accord with 
that which it is imperative that it achieve for the forward movement of 
men and of democratic society. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Discuss the meaning of the statement that, legally, education is the 
responsibility of the state. What are the implications of this statement 
for lay participation at the local level? 

2. Develop the idea of state-local partnership in the improvement of edu- 
cation. Is it sound? What are major blocks to its attainment? 

3. Prepare an organization chart for the state department of education in 
your state. Evaluate it and propose a revised organization chart. 

4. Evaluate various methods of selecting the state board of education and 
the chief state school officer. 
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5. As a local school administrator, what relationship do you desire with 
the state board of education? How can this be achieved? 

6. Formulate a statement explaining the respective, existing, and desirable 
responsibilities of the following parties in regard to the curriculum of 
an elementary school : the state legislature; the state board of education ; 
the chief state school officer; the local board of education; the local 
superintendent of schools; the principal; the teachers; the parents and 
citizens of the community. 

7. Should the state formulate minimum standards? Of what nature? In 
what manner? Prepare a proposed list. 

8. Formulate a statement of the desirable duties of the state board of edu- 
cation and of the chief state school officer. Evaluate the situation in your 
state in light of this formulation. 

9. Evaluate the constitutional provisions regarding education in three 
selected states. 

10. What should be the relation of the state education office to such state 
departments as public health, highways, finance, public buildings, archi- 
tecture? What should be the relation of these departments to the local 
school districts? 

11. In what manner should the state department of education and the state 
university cooperate in the in-service education of local school adminis- 
trators? 

12. Define the research and planning role of the state education agency. 
How may these areas be expanded? Does planning involve centraliza- 
tion and uniformity ? 
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Сһарїег 4 
LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


This chapter is primarily concerned with the administration of 
schools in the local school district, In some states where local districts 
are small and numerous, the intermediate district is an administrative 
unit of considerable importance. That situation will also be examined 
briefly. In a very real sense, the local school and the local school district 
represent the “firing line" in education. State and federal services exist, 
for the most part, to advance the educational program at the local level. 


Tue Locat ScHoot District 


Number and Type of School Districts.— There аге in the United 
States approximately 100,000 school districts." In Maryland there are 
but twenty-four districts, while in Illinois there are approximately 
11,000 such units. In the states of Louisiana, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Utah, the districts are of such size that two-thirds or more of them 
employ forty or more teachers. At the other extreme in the states of 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado, Wyoming, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Kansas, the districts are so small 
that three-fourths of them employ nine or fewer teachers. 

While districts are hard to categorize since they vary tremendously 
from state to state, the National Commission on School District Reor- 
ganization in 1947 indicated that twenty-seven states had the common 
school district type of organization, that in nine states the town or town- 
ship was the basic unit, and that in twelve states the county was the basic 
school district unit.2 Even at that time, however, eight of the states listed 
as common district states and one state listed as a township state had 
some school districts which were of the county unit type. : 

As another part of the picture, it should be recognized that in most 
states, however classified with regard to school districts, most of the 


! Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet, ТАе Forty-Eight State School Systems 


Ch : il of State Governments, 1949), p. 192 X 
S Dirt ral Education, Your School District (Washington, D. C.: 


National Education Association, 1948), pp. 258-62. 
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towns and cities are independent or separate school districts. In many 
instances these city school districts operate under special charters which 
have been granted by the several legislatures. 

Moreover, it is also true that in many of the states school districts 
do not operate a complete educational program. In fact, many districts 
operate no school program at all. Some 1,200 of Michigan's 5,000 
districts fall into this category. In the twenty-seven common-district 
states, 82,000 districts operate elementary schools only and 1,600 
operate high schools only.) In many cases the high school districts 
are superimposed upon the elementary districts. 

As will be shown later, the status of school-district organization in 
many of the states is changing rapidly. Thus, the classification of states 
according to district organization and the number of districts reported 
in each state are presented here to help the student see the total picture 
and are not meant to serve as current statistics. 


Need for Reorganization.— There seem to be two major reasons for 
reorganizing school districts into relatively large administrative units. 
The first of these has to do with equalizing tax support for public 
schools. In Nebraska, for instance, where there are almost 7,000 
school districts, the assessed value of property in high school districts 
varied from $155,314 to $1,948 per school child. This is a ratio of 
about eighty to one. This great variation in assessed value of property 
per child was reflected in school taxes, which varied in 1947-48 from 
a zero mill levy in some districts to a high of 74.8 mills in others. By 
way of contrast, in Utah, where there are but forty school districts, 
assessed values in 1949 varied from $22,219 to $2,051 per school 
census child, and mill levies for local and state school funds varied from 
21.8 to 33.9.5 Taxpayers, particularly as state aid programs become 
more important, are objecting to this great inequality and to the sup- 
port of expensive schools in small districts. 

Ап even more important consideration in the reorganization of 
school districts, however, is the improvement of the educational pro- 
gram. With expenditures per pupil per year ranging from $3.70 to 
$200,° it should be clear that many children are being “shortchanged.” 
The small district is often able to provide but a meager elementary 
school program and no high school program at all. For the most part, 
the smaller high schools, when they are provided, tend to offer college 
entrance courses only, and such courses often ignore the needs of the 


3 Ibid., p. 258. 

AP. E. Henzlik and L. L. Chisholm, Nebraska Looks at Her School Districts 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1948), pp. 4-5. 

* Clifton ы Cook, "Progress in Defining a Minimum Program for Utah Public 
Schools” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Utah, 1949), p. 69. 

? Department of Rural Education, of. cit., p. 15 
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pupils and of the community. In these small districts good teachers are 
hard to secure and even harder to retain. Administrative leadership is 
often inadequate or nonexistent. Special services, such as supervision, 
transportation, guidance, and libraries, are too often entirely lacking. 
Most of these deficiencies can be overcome in larger school districts. 

In a study of the reorganization programs which are going forward, 
certain factors have been found to encourage reorganization. These 
factors are shown below : 


l. 


2. 


3. 


State laws guarantee sufficient funds to enable the reorganized dis- 
tricts to maintain at least an established minimum school program. 
State aid for transportation assists districts sufficiently to encourage 
reorganization. 

State aid for new school buildings encourages reorganization. 
Reorganized districts receive more favorable treatment in distribution 
of state funds than do those that do not reorganize. 


. Small schools or small school districts are penalized financially if they 


continue to operate. 


. Miscellaneous provisions: 


a) State supervision and leadership. 
b) Method of reimbursing on account of cost of tuition penalizes 
tuition districts. Reimbursement plan favors joint board operation. 


c) Numerous state appropriations. 


. Reorganization can be effected by order of county board or county 


committee or other local official or body. 


. Reorganization can be effected by a majority vote in the proposed dis- 


trict.T 


On the other hand, certain other factors have been found to dis- 
courage reorganization. Such factors follow : 


i 


Too much aid to small schools. 


2. Aid is granted on the basis of the number of teachers employed; if 


мс 


reorganization effects а reduction in the number of teachers, there is 


a loss in total amount of state aid. vin н 
State aid sufficient to enable many small districts to operate without 


local taxes. 1617 : 
State aid is sufficient to enable many small districts to operate with 


very low local tax rate. 


. Too little state aid for transportation. i P 
. No state aid for new buildings in reorganized districts. 


Miscellaneous state aid provisions: р 
а) Equalization aid based on teaching positions regardless of class 


size or basic need for school. í 
b) Increased aid to reorganized districts not great enough to offset the 


loss of tuition payments formerly received by central district. 


" Chase and Morphet, of. cit, p. 199. 
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c) Financial provisions of Cooperative School Act do not make pos- 
sible adequate program of education in new cooperative schools. 
d) Insufficient state aid for school building construction. 
е) Higher tax rate in larger districts. 
f) Statutory restrictions governing reimbursement for transportation. 
9) State aid laws penalize districts which consolidate their schools. 
h) Every district has a credit of at least 25 pupils, but no authorization 
to determine whether a school district is a necessary operating unit. 
i) State aid program is unsettled. 
8. Majority vote approval required in each component district involved in 
proposed reorganization. 
9. Percentage of votes larger than a majority required to effect proposed 
reorganization. 
10. Rural and urban votes must be counted separately and a majority of 
each required to effect proposed reorganization.8 


From these two lists considerable guidance for all interested in the 
reorganization of school districts can be obtained. 


Extent of Reorganization.—'There seems to have been unprece- 
dented concern with school-district reorganization in recent years. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1949 extensive state and county committee activity 
has gone forward in California, Idaho, Kansas, Illinois, North Dakota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. R. E. Wockner found that in 1948 twenty-seven 
states were engaged in programs to reduce the number of school dis- 
tricts, and that in fifteen of these states the programs were authorized 
by formal legislative action.? 

"These activities have begun to pay dividends. In 1933 the legisla- 
ture of West Virginia reduced the school districts of that state from 
400 to 55. Between 1941 and 1945 the people of Washington voted 
consolidations which permitted the school districts to be reduced from 
1,400 to 670. In Kansas, between 1945 and 1947, there was a net 
reduction of school districts of 2,675.19 In Idaho, during the first two 
years of the operation of the 1947 reorganization act, school districts, 
by vote of the people, were reduced from 1,110 to 476 in number.” 
Between 1947 and 1949 in California, seventy-eight reorganization 
elections were approved by the people. These elections provided for 65 
unified school districts, 8 union elementary districts, 3 junior college 
districts, and change of boundaries in 2 other districts. In all, 836 school 
districts were affected by these actions? To be sure, the task is not 

8 Ibid., p. 200. 

? “School District Reorganization Activity in the United States,” American School 
Board Journal, CXVII (September, 1948), 25, 

1? Department of Rural Education, ор. cit., pp. 190, 226, 234. 

11 From records of Idaho School Reorganization Committee. 


12 Supplement to a Report on School District Reorganization in California, 1946-48 
(Sacramento: Commission on School Districts, 1949), p. 8. 
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complete, and in many states it has hardly begun. Even so, the backlog 
of experience now accumulated in many states suggests that the pro- 
gram can and should move forward. 


Criteria of a School District.—In this program of school district 
reorganization, the question of what constitutes a good administrative 
unit is inevitable. One of the first answers to this question was pro- 
vided by Howard A. Dawson." He suggested as minimums a popula- 
tion of 7,500, a school population of 1,600, and 5 nonteaching members 
of the personnel, including a superintendent, an attendance officer, a 
nurse, and two clerks. 

The National Commission on School District Reorganization pointed 
out the difficulty of establishing criteria which could be applied to all 
states. At the same time, the Commission believed that local school 
units should have the following characteristics : 


1. The administrative unit should have enough pupils so that the educa- 
tional needs now existing and those likely to arise in the immediate 
future can be met effectively at reasonable cost. 

2. It should be large enough to attract and use to good advantage a high 
type of educational leadership. 

3. It should be small enough and should have a type of social organization 
that will permit people to participate effectively in the support and 
control of the school and to share in its activities.!* 


In the study prepared by the Council of State Governments, a more 
definitive statement regarding the criteria of a properly organized school 
district is given: 


1. Contains at least one well-defined community or a number of interre- 
lated communities ; 

2. Has the pupils and resources to offer a comprehensive program of 
education from the kindergarten through the high school, and to make 
provision for post-high school and adult education at reasonable unit 
cost; 

3. Is able to procure capable educational leadership; 

4. Is able to maintain a competent, well-balanced staff of teachers, super- 
visors, and specialists; 

5. Can finance its school program without unduly burdensome taxes; 

6. Locates schools with due regard to 
а) bringing together enough children in each age group to make good 

instruction possible at reasonable cost, while 
b) placing schools in neighborhood or community centers, and 


13 Satisfactory Local School Units, Field Study No. 7 (Nashville, Tenn.: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1934). 2 
14 Department of Rural Education, of. cit., p. 86. 
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c) holding the time spent in transportation to a maximum of one hour 
each way for high school children and less for younger children; 
7. Is of such size and so organized that all the people of the district can 
exercise a voice in 
a) choosing the school board, 
b) developing programs for all age groups, and 
c) other phases of planning and policy making.!5 


Thus, research and experience would suggest that wherever possible 
(1) the school district embrace one or more communities; (2) that 
there should be a pupil enrollment of at least 1,500 to 2,000; (3) that 
a complete program of elementary, secondary, and adult education be 
provided, including such special services as supervision, guidance, and 
library; (4) that a professional staff of at least fifty or sixty people, 
some of whom have special training to provide the special services, be 
provided; (5) that the assessed valuation be such that with state aid 
an adequate program can be financed; and (6) that the district be of 
such size that the people can be identified with the district and its pro- 
gram. These criteria emphasize again that many school districts are 
too small. At the same time they suggest that many of the metropolitan 
school districts are either too large, or adequate provisions have not 
been made to decentralize administrative responsibility and/or provide 
for lay participation in school programs. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ATTENDANCE AREAS 


Closely related to school district organization is the organization of 
attendance areas. In fact, many people, particularly in rural communi- 
ties, think that school district reorganization automatically implies a 
centralization of attendance and the elimination of the smaller schools. 
It should be clear to professional and lay workers in education that 
school district reorganization may or may not mean the altering of 
school attendance areas. The factors to be considered in the organiza- 
tion of attendance areas will now be presented. 

In the first place a glance at the number and size of schools over the 
nation would seem to be in order, In the United States there are some 
140,000 elementary schools, of which more than half are one-teacher 
schools. In Pennsylvania alone there are 7,500 elementary schools, 
of which 2,700 are one-teacher schools, In Delaware there are 158 
elementary schools of which 48 are one-teacher schools. In three states, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa, more than 90 per cent of the 
elementary schools are of the one-teacher type. On the other hand, in 


15 Chase and Morphet, ор. cit., pp. 51-52, 
16 Ibid., pp. 194-95. 5 
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the states of Massachusetts, Utah, Rhode Island, and New Jersey 
fewer than 10 per cent of their elementary schools are one-teacher 
schools. It would appear that in many states elementary schools are 
too numerous and thus too small. 

There are in the United States approximately 22,000 high schools 
and junior high schools. In Texas alone there are 1,535 high schools, 
while in Rhode Island the number is but 29. In the states of South 
Dakota, Mississippi, Nebraska, and North Dakota, more than 70 per 
cent of their high schools enroll fewer than one hundred pupils. On 
the other hand, in New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Cali- 
fornia, more than two-thirds of their high schools enroll three hundred 
or more pupils. Again, there would appear to be great variation among 
the states, and also schools in many states which are too numerous and 
too small. 


Patterns of School Organization.—At this point it seems appropriate 
to examine patterns of school organization. Historically, the eight- 
grade elementary school preceded the public high school. The public 
high school, in the beginning, offered a four-year program. Thus, the 
pattern for a good part of the past century has been eight years of 
elementary school followed by four years of high school, or an 8-4 
program. 

Early in this century the junior high school movement began. The 
junior high school has most commonly included grades seven through 
nine. In many districts this has resulted in a 6-3-3 program. In other 
districts a 6—4—2 program has resulted, while in still others a 7-3-2 
program has evolved. In rural areas this has sometimes become a 6-6 
program. 

In more recent years there has been a tendency, particularly in 
populous areas, to extend the public school program upward two more 
years to include the first two years of college. Such an extension has 
often resulted in a 6-3-3-2 or a 6—4—4 program. Certain school dis- 
tricts, such as Pasadena, California, claim great merit for the 6—4—4 
program. 

"There has also tended to be an extension of the public school pro- 
gram downward to include kindergarten and nursery schools. Thus, 
some districts now have patterns of organization which might be shown 
in any one of the following Ways: K-6-3-3, N-K-6-3-3, К-6-4-4, 
N-K-6-4-4, K-6-3-3-2, etc. Clearly, the pattern of organization is no 
longer simple, nor can it be taken for granted. um 

At this time the reasons behind some of these organization patterns 
will be examined. First, however, it should be emphasized that pattern 


17 Thid., p. 194. 
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of organization is secondary to program. In other words, almost any 
pattern of organization will suffice, provided that the educational pro- 
gram offered within that pattern is designed to meet the needs of the 
pupils. Stated conversely, no pattern of school organization necessarily 
guarantees an adequate educational program. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that an appropriate pattern of school organization may facilitate 
the formulation and practice of a good educational program. 

"These very considerations have perhaps contributed to the fact that 
there is no conclusive body of evidence which would establish one 
organization pattern as superior to the others. There are, nevertheless, 
some fundamental factors which need to be considered in setting up a 
pattern of school organization. To begin with, children at about age 
twelve or thirteen enter puberty. At that time their growth is rapid: 
physiological, emotional, and social changes are accelerated. There 
would seem to be considerable point in having these early adolescents 
in a school organization which permitted their association with people 
of their own group instead of with children of the elementary school. 

These developmental changes necessitate a change in educational 
program. These young people need to be given a greater part in 
planning with their teachers. Pupils of this age begin to feel that 
they should be treated as adults. Physically, these youngsters have 
reached such size that for many of their activities more room must be 
provided. This would be especially true of activities in physical educa- 
tion, shop, and home-making classes. Thus, for the junior high school 
age-group more rooms (and special rooms) are needed than for ele- 
mentary children. It also seems clear that teachers of junior high school 
youngsters should understand and appreciate the developmental changes 
characteristic of that age group. 

Again, the evidence is not conclusive as to where the division between 
junior and senior high schools should be drawn. It is true, however, 
that later adolescents, of ages sixteen through eighteen, are develop- 
mentally quite different from early adolescents, Programs suitable for 
the older group are sometimes not adapted to the younger group. In 
the social realm particularly is this true. Young adolescents are often 
awkward, rude, and inconsiderate. Older adolescents tend to be well- 
coordinated physically, and to have learned the manners imposed by 
an adult culture. These differences suggest that where enrollments 
justify, younger and older adolescents should be placed in different 
schools. 

Of interest at this point are the recommendations of the Educational 
Policies Commission? The Commission attempted to project schools 

15 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, 1944, and 


Education for All American Children, 1948 (Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association). i 
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which would serve all the children, the youth, and the adults of rural 
and urban American communities, In sparsely populated rural areas a 
K-6-6 type of school organization was proposed, while in urban areas 
a K-6-3-3-2 or a K-6-4-4 program was suggested. 


TABLE VI 


Extent TO Мнісн VARIOUS ApMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
Are Usep IN City Scnoot Systems * 


Per Cent of Districts Having Each Administrative Division, 
as follows : 


— Junior Senior : 
Primary Elemen- High High Tonio 
Division * Ded a| School | School College | Other * 
ivision^| px Ssion^| Divisione | Division 
1 


Over 100,000 .... 
30,000-99,999 .... 


10,000-29,999 .... 9 
5,000-9,999 ...... 20 
2,500-4,999 ...... 22 
New England ... 7 
Middle Atlantic. . 25 
Southeast ....... 15 
Middle .... 17 
Southwest . 9 
Northwest ... 9 
Far West....... 6 
All groups .... 1696 
Number of 
cities on 
which per- 
centages are 
METUS 1,452* 


a Excludes 80 districts which operate secondary schools only. 

» Includes all districts reporting, since junior high schools often exist in high school 
and in elementary school districts. 

* Excludes 146 districts which operate elementary schools only. 

Includes chiefly the combined junior-senior high school units, а few high school- 
junior college units, and two twelve-year-all-grade units. 

* It is not feasible here to differentiate between schools which do and do not include 
the kindergarten but otherwise are similar in organization. In each of these groups 
there are school systems with and without kindergartens. 


Adapted from National Education Association, “Trends in City School Organiza- 
tion, 1938 to 1948,” Research Bulletin, XXVII, No. 1 (February, 1949), p. 9. 
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Trends in School Organization. — The extent to which certain school 
districts have been influenced by the factors just discussed may be seen 
in the trends in patterns of school organization. Some 1,600 city school 
systems, including cities of 2,500 and up, recently reported such trends,” 
As can be seen in Table VI, reproduced from that report, 52 per cent of 
the districts report junior high school organizations. About two-thirds 
of the junior high schools reported include grades seven through nine. 
Moreover, in the period 1938-48 some 134 additional junior high 
schools were opened in the 1,600 cities reporting. While only 7 per cent 
of the city districts reported junior colleges, there was an increase dur- 
ing the ten-year period of nineteen junior colleges. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the cities reporting operated kindergartens in 
1947-48. During the ten-year period there was a net increase of 
1,864 in number of kindergartens operated by these districts. This 
represented an average net increase of 1.23 per cent per city. 


Per cent of Cities 


Grade Groupings 


0. 10 20 30 40 


Ficure 1.—Patterns of organization in use in 1,372 City School Systems, 
1947-48. 


Except for kindergarten and pre-kindergarten organizations, the 
patterns of school organization as found in 1,372 city school systems 
in 1947-48 can be seen in Figure 1.24 The more recent patterns 6-3-3, 
6-6, 6-2-4, and 6-3-3-2, when combined outnumber the traditional 8-4 

1? National Education Association, “Trends in City School Organization, 1938 to 
1948,” Research Bulletin, XXVII, No. 1 (February, 1949). 


bid. 


21 Tbid., p. 10. (Adapted from Figure II.) 
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plan about three to one. The factors behind organization patterns would 
thus seem to have been operative. : 

The fact remains that any school district must determine its own 
pattern of organization and its own attendance areas after due considera- 
tion of the factors found in that district. 

Tn addition to the growth characteristics of children and the demands 
of the educational program, such items as pupil enrollments, community 
and neighborhood composition and relationships, distances involved, 
and money available must be considered. The National Commission on 
School District Reorganization has recommended that schools in reor- 
ganized districts meet the following minimums: 


1. The enrolment in the kindergarten and grades 1 to 6 is not fewer than 
175 pupils with at least 7 full-time teachers, a more desirable minimum 
being 300 or more pupils with 12 or more teachers. 

2. The enrolment in junior and senior high school grades is not fewer than 
300 pupils, or 75 pupils of each age group, with a minimum of 12 full- 
time teachers. 

3. The enrolment in schools organized to provide educational opportunities 
for persons who have completed grade 12 is not fewer than 200 pupils 
with 10 full-time teachers. 


Provided: 
1. That elementary pupils are required to travel not more than 45 min- 
utes and high school pupils not more than one hour each way between 


home and school; and Р 
2. That each elementary school serves а neighborhood or small com- 
munity center; each high school serves a larger community ; and every 


community has a school.?? 


Criteria for Attendance Areas.—The reasoning behind these and 
similar recommendations should be explored. In most reorganization 
programs an effort is made, where distances are not prohibitive, to 
establish elementary schools large enough to provide one teacher for 
each grade level. Thus, in a K-6 school with twenty-five pupils per 
teacher, an enrollment of 175 is suggested. If population will permit, 
two or even three sections of children at each grade level might be in- 
cluded. It is very questionable that elementary schools should provide 
for more than three sections of pupils at each grade level or have an 
enrollment of more than 500 or 600 pupils, An enrollment of 300 to 
400 in an elementary school is probably closer to the ideal. With 300 
to 400 pupils, a full-time supervising principal and a full-time clerk can 
be justified. Then, too, the special rooms, such as the playroom and the 
library, will be used a large part of the day, hence justifying those facili- 


22 Department of Rural Education, op. cit., p. 131. 
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ties economically. Perhaps even more important, a school of that size 
can remain intimate; pupils can know each other, teachers can be a 
united team, and the principal can know every child in the school and 
practically every parent. 

A minimum of 300 pupils in a junior or senior high school is desir- 
able in order that a faculty of at least twelve teachers can be justified. 
About that many teachers are required so that at least one teacher may 
represent each of the major areas of the curriculum. High schools of 
500 to 600 pupils are somewhat more economical to operate, since with 
such an enrollment the special rooms provided for science, shop, home- 
making, art, music, physical education, etc., will be used almost every 
period during the day. Junior high schools, if they are to be kept intimate 
and friendly, should probably not exceed enrollments of 500 to 600. Con- 
ceivably, senior high schools might enroll as many as 1,000 pupils, since 
that number may be needed to justify economically some of the more 
specialized facilities needed at the senior high school level. It should 
be clear, however, that senior high schools of 1,000 enrollment will 
require a doubling up of some special facilities, such as gymnasiums, if 
an adequate program is to be provided. It seems very questionable 
that senior high schools should be planned to accommodate more than 
1,000 pupils. Larger schools cannot be operated effectively any more 
economically per pupil, and they tend to become impersonal and me- 
chanical. 


Tue INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 


Since, as has been shown, most of the states still operate their schools 
through small and numerous school districts, some intermediate unit of 
school administration has been necessary. In all states except Delaware, 
Nevada, and the twelve county-unit states, there is such an intermediate 
unit. In twenty-four of these thirty-four states, the county is that inter- 
mediate unit. In all of these states, there is a county superintendent of 
schools, who in many cases is still elected by regular political ballot. In 
thirteen of these states, there are also county boards of education. In 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the township is the intermediate unit. 
In each of these states, the township board has certain limited school 
functions. In the New England states and in New York, certain super- 
visory or superintendency districts including two or more local school 
districts have been formed. These intermediate units are usually deter- 
mined by the legislature, the chief state school officer, or the state board 
of education. 

There is a tendency for these intermediate units to become increas- 
ingly important. Whereas county superintendents at one time were 
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chiefly clerks who gathered the school statistics for the state, there is 
now a disposition in many states to provide many services, such as 
supervision of instruction, health supervision, the attendance service, the 
administration of transportation, and guidance services through the 
county or other type of intermediate unit. In some of the states certain 
of these services are financed by state funds but administered through 
the county or other intermediate unit. In populous areas, such as those 
found in many California counties, there has been a tendency to assign 
many staff members to the county office in order that these services 
might be properly provided. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study of the intermediate unit has 
been made in New York. Certain proposals resulting from that study 
are shown below : 

To take the place of the 181 supervisory districts that now have a median 
enrolment of 1883, each under a district superintendent who has no professional 
assistance, and no money with which to implement a program that is con- 
sidered desirable, we propose that about 65 larger districts, differently organ- 
ized and differently financed, be established. These districts would be laid out 
along lines that would consider social and economic factors rather than politi- 
cal boundaries. The median district would, according to our preliminary map- 
ping, have a registration of 5,551 when the villages under superintendents are 
not included, or a median of 6,584 when the villages are included. The district 
would be under the administration of an intermediate board of five members. 
The liaison group between the intermediate district board and the constituent 
local district would be an intermediate district council made up of all the 
trustees and school board members within the area. The intermediate district 
board would employ a superintendent and such additional assistant superin- 
tendents, directors, supervisors, and teachers as would be necessary to imple- 
ment the program. Their responsibilities would be limited to the provision of 
industrial education, the education of handicapped children, adult education, 
and the administration of attendance and transportation ?3 


As school-district-organization proceeds, the importance of the inter- 
mediate district may decrease. In the meantime, however, it is only 
through an intermediate unit that many services can be secured for small 
districts with limited resources. Even with the formation of local ad- 
ministrative units on a community basis in sparsely populated states, the 
intermediate unit may remain a necessary provision for certain services. 

'The importance of having an intermediate district of some type at 
this time, and the probability that such a unit will continue as a necossity 
in many states, suggest that the intermediate unit should be properly 
organized and administered. For too long, county school administra- 
tion has been the butt of political ineptitude and neglect. In those states 


23 Julian E. Butterworth, “The Study of the Intermediate School District in New 
York,” Journal of Educational Research, XLI (October, 1947), 96. 
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where it is still necessary, the county or other type of intermediate unit 
should be organized upon the basis of sound legislation. An intermediate 
district board of education, selected as carefully as any local board of 
education, should be provided. This board ought to be empowered to 
select its own superintendent, and that superintendent should recom- 
mend a professional staff adequate to perform the services delegated to 
the intermediate unit. Most of what is said in this chapter concerning 
local school administration will have application to the intermediate dis- 
trict as truly as to the local district. 


Major Functions or LocaL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The local school district, the individual school, and the intermediate 
unit have been considered in order to provide a setting in which local 
school administration operates. Superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and other administrators are required to function within one or more 
of these administrative units. If these local units are not properly con- 
ceived and adequately organized, local educational leaders will of neces- 
sity need to support legislation and/or local reorganization, so that these 
organizational units facilitate rather than handicap instructional pro- 
grams. 


The Democratic Approach.—To accomplish this end and perform 
many other functions, administrators and supervisors must possess 
genuine skill in democratic leadership. An emphasis upon democratic 
educational leadership has not always characterized the preparation of 
educational administrators. A few decades ago there was disposition to 
analyze the job of the administrator, to group related functions resulting 
from that analysis, and to organize courses around those functions de- 
signed to prepare an expert administrator who could tell other people 
what to do. This often resulted in a rather mechanistic type of adminis- 
tration which ignored local circumstances and denied participation of 
local people. Such administrators were often experts at schedule- 
making, record-keeping, and budget-formulation, but woefully weak in 
understanding children, in parent-conference techniques, and in group- 
discussion skills. They were, in short, educational technicians, not edu- 
cational statesmen. 

At present, great effort is being made on campuses, through national 
organizations and in actual working situations, to determine the com- 
ponents of educational leadership and to help administrators and su- 
pervisors become skilled in those components. The Granite (Utah) 
District, for instance, developed with its principals a definition of edu- 
cationalleadership. The major headings of that definition are as follows : 
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1. Accepts the "group process" as being desirable and effectively demon- 
strates skill in its use. 

2. Encourages the group to apply the problem solving technique in arriv- 
ing at decisions. 

3. Provides for and stimulates the release of creative abilities inherent in 
the group. 

4. Conceives the school as a laboratory for democratic living and works 
to implement this concept in practice. 

5. Conceives the school as being an integral factor in the improvement of 
community living and organizes the school program toward that end. 

6. Provides for the active participation of citizens and school personnel 
concerned in policy formulation and program making. Recognizes 
that the execution of policy and program is the responsibility of the 
administration. 

7. Makes use of resources in school and community. 

8, Expedites details so that they do not handicap work of others, nor 
consume an undue amount of time. 

9. Demonstrates desirable characteristics and attitudes.?* 


Major Functions.— To be sure, if this leadership role is to be imple- 
mented, the rather specific functions of the administrator must be ana- 
lyzed. Moreover, this emphasis upon the social aspects of administration 
should not be interpreted as a disparagement of the technical competence 
of the administrator. School leaders are still required to formulate and 
administer school budgets, but there is coming to be an insistence that 
the role of the budget in long-term social and educational policy be more 
clearly conceived. 

One list of the crucial issues in education now confronting the people 
of America has been formulated by Walter D. Cocking. He puts these 
issues in rather specific questions : 


How can we develop public understanding of the functions of schools? 
How can we provide programs to meet community needs? 

How can we build better school staffs? 

How can we obtain plants to fit the functions of the schools? 

How can we secure adequate revenues? 

How can we cooperate with other agencies? 

How can school boards become better policy-makers? 

How can we appraise results? 

How can we secure competent administrators? 25 


SOLO 5x ON im de Co NE 


The first eight of these questions might be considered as functions of 
school administrators. These functions might be organized under the 
four heads of instruction, personnel, business management, and public 


24 Granite School District, The Improvement of Educational Leadership (Salt Lake 
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25 “As I See It,” School Executive, LXIX (January, 1950), 30. 
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relations. Each of these four will be discussed briefly here, and each will 
be treated more fully elsewhere in this volume. 

The schools exist for the purpose of giving instruction, all other func- 
tions being secondary. Teachers are secured, parent understanding is 
sought, and money is provided in order that the children, youth, and 
adults of a community may learn. This learning involves knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and behaviors. The administration, therefore, must un- 
derstand the learning process, know something about the selection and 
organization of learning experiences, and appreciate the significance of 
good instruction in the improvement of community living. In exercising 
his role as an instructional leader, the administrator will, with the help 
of others, determine the needs of a community and see that those needs 
are given expression in the instructional program. For instance, the 
character of the community may suggest what should be done about vo- 
cational education, preschool education, or junior college facilities. In 
the exercise of instructional leadership the administrator will often be 
found in conference with professional and lay groups. When, with the 
help of these groups, programs have been devised, the administrator will 
recommend the adoption of those programs to the community or the 
board of education, 

Of course, if the instructional function is to be facilitated, a competent 
staff must be provided. To exercise this second or personnel function 
the administrator must first of all, often with the help of others, deter- 
mine where staff members are needed and what competencies should be 
sought in each. In personnel administration this process is often known 
as the development of job specifications. The next step in the exercise 
of the personnel function is the selection of the best candidates available 
for the jobs to be done. Ordinarily, the professional administrators 
recommend the best available candidates to the board of education for 
official election. When that approval is secured, the other steps in per- 
sonnel administration, assignment, supervision, and appraisal, may be 
taken. Clearly, if the personnel function is to be well done, it must rest 
with those who know the instructional program, who know where staff 
assistance is needed, and who understand how staff members can con- 
tribute to the total program of the school. 

To provide staff members and the other facilities needed in school 
operation, money must be secured and expended. These activities con- 
stitute the third or business-management function of the school adminis- 
trator. Again, the instructional program determines how much and for 
what purposes the money is to be used. Good school budgets, therefore, 
contain descriptions of school programs and designations of the money 
required to provide those programs. These budgets also indicate the 
sources from which the money is to be secured. The budget as the basic 
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document in business management emphasizes the fact that the admin- 
istrator must have competence in the securing of school revenue and in 
the expending or management of school monies. The securing of school 
revenue is closely linked with local, state, and federal programs of tax- 
ation and other aspects of public finance. The expanding of school 
revenue is surrounded by such activities as budget-making, purchasing, 
accounting, and auditing. While most school administrators will need 
the assistance of one or more people who are skilled in some of these 
business procedures, the responsibility for the business administration 
of the school must remain with the people who can weigh one instruc- 
tional need against another. 

The schools belong to the people. The children and youth of the 
people constitute most of the public school enrollment. In most com- 
munities the people elect the board of education. These circumstances 
suggest the fourth major function of the school administration, public 
relations. Only as the people of a community are permitted to give some 
expression to their desires for the school, and as they come to under- 
stand the needs and achievements of the school, will they permit school 
programs to operate at an effective level. Opposition to school pro- 
grams may be felt directly, or indirectly through lack of financial sup- 
port, or in both ways. From another standpoint, unless many people in 
a community are interested in, and alert to, the needs of their schools, 
strong minority groups, often with vociferous spokesmen, tend to have 
undue influence upon the board of education and thus upon the entire 
educational program. School administrators in their public relations 
activities are concerned that channels for public expression be estab- 
lished, that the people have reliable and factual information about the 
schools, that the public come to see the place of the school in American 
life, and that there be much interaction among lay and professional 
groups in the community in the development of school programs. If the 
administrator is to participate effectively in these activities, he must 
have a sense of values in American education and many skills in con- 
ference and group discussion situations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


School systems of any size tend to have extensive educational pro- 
grams. Administrators and supervisors are needed to give leadership 
to these programs and to coordinate their various aspects. Staff mem- 
bers need to know what is expected of them, and how the work of each 
fits into the total school program. Thus, some administrative organiza- 
tion is necessary. Such an organization attempts to supply answers to 
the following questions: How many chief executives shall there be? 
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Should the organization be essentially authoritarian or cooperative? 
How much autonomy should be given to local schools? Should the or- 
ganization be a vertical or horizontal one? An analysis of each of these 
questions will follow. 


Unit or Multiple Organization?—The relationship of the adminis- 
trative organization to the board of education is a matter of first impor- 
tance. Is the superintendent of schools to be the chief executive of the 
board, or are there to be coordinate executives? Several decades ago 
school boards tended in many districts to think of education and busi- 
ness as coordinate functions in a school district. Under such a concep- 
tion the superintendent of schools was made the executive in charge of 
education department, while the business manager was made the execu- 
tive in charge of business department. In some school systems a third 
executive in charge of buildings and grounds was provided. The origin 
of this multiple control system might be found in the fact that early 
superintendents of schools had little or no training in the business 
aspects of administration. 

Where this multiple control system was in effect the two or more 
chief executives reported directly to the board of education. This prac- 
tice tended to result in confusion, as many school and college surveys 
have shown. A. L. Heer submitted this matter to careful research. He 
recommended, largely on the basis of practice which has been found 
successful in business, that there be one executive responsible to the 
school board.?* 

The basic consideration in this whole matter lies in the character of 
the school enterprise. As already suggested, schools exist primarily to 
give instruction. All business activity is secondary to, not coordinate 
with, the instructional function. The chief executive who understands 
the instructional function must, therefore, be finally responsible for the 
business function. The kinds and amount of pencils, crayons, chalk, 
chairs, blackboards, and other items can be determined, school buildings 
can be considered adequate, only in connection with their use in the 
instructional program. All business activities of a school system are in- 
strumental to, not coordinate with, the instructional program. 

Under these circumstances the unit type of control should be sought 
in every school district. This means that the superintendent of schools 
should be the chief executive of the board of education. The business 
manager might, in larger systems, be made an assistant superintendent 
of schools. In any case, business recommendations, since they always 


8 20 “The Present Status of Business Executives in the Public Schools of the United 
tates in Cities of 25,000 ог More Inhabitants" (Doctoral dissertation, Ohio State 
University, 1926). б 
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have instructional implications, should be channelled through the super- 
intendent of schools to the board of education. 


The Line-and-Staff Concept.—Many school administrative organ- 
izations tend to be authoritarian in concept. This is understandable 
since school systems were largely patterned after the line-and-staff or- 
ganizations characteristic of the military services and business firms. 
Under this type of organization the legalistic relationships received great 
emphasis. The line of authority extended from the board of education, 
to the superintendent, to the assistant superintendent, to the principal, 
to the teacher, and thus to the pupil. There might be supervisors, but 
they were known as staff officers. They could advise but they had no 
authority. This conception is shown graphically in Figure 2. 


Asst. Supt. 
| Elementary Schools 


EIN 


Fıcure 2.—A Representation of Line-and-Staff Organization. 


After extended experience with the line-and-staff type of school or- 
ganizations, many school systems have become dissatisfied with the plan. 
A. S. Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner have indicated that the 
line-and-staff arrangement has the following weaknesses : 


We have already noted : first, that administrative and supervisory functions 
cannot actually be separated; second, we believe as the result of evidence that 
the imposition of authority will not accomplish as much or as well as the 
exercise of leadership; third, truly democratic cooperation is likely to be more 
efficient in the long run than contact through strictly defined channels; and 
fourth, machinery and rules made on the spot, by those intimately concerned 
and who will have to operate within the given situation, are superior to rules 
and machinery made by a central staff further removed from the learning 
situation which the machinery is to serve.?? 

27 A. S, Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner, Supervision (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947), p. 85. 
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While many school systems still operate under what is essentially а 
line-and-staff plan of organization, various modifications of that plan 
have been tried. In some school systems, for instance, a school policies 
council with membership from teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
has been established. In other cases the superintendent has organized 
his principals and supervisors into an administrative cabinet. In a few 
school systems a genuine attempt to establish a cooperative instead of 
an authoritarian plan of organization has been made. Barr, Burton, and 
Brueckner believe that the principles underlying the cooperative type of 
administrative organization are as follows: 


1. 


2. 


Authority resides in the situation, in its demands and needs, and in its 
resources. 

Authority is derived by persons from the situation and is shared by 
all who participated in the study and planning for the situation and its 
solution. 


. Personal or legalistic authority is replaced by responsibility for educa- 


tional leadership. Educational leadership is centered in the superin- 
tendent or any other person in a position ordinarily designated as that 
of leader, such as a principal or department head, and so forth. 
Educational leadership and responsibility, however, are shared by all 
school officials from school boards to teachers, They are shared by 
pupils and by community members. Any person may suggest a problem, 
may exercise leadership in developing it, and may be asked to assume 
formal leadership by the group. 


- Leadership is exercised by securing the full participation of all con- 


cerned, not merely in carrying out a policy set up by the leader, but in 
the very formulation of that policy in the first place, in planning its 
execution, in carrying it out, and in evaluating it. 


+ The new concepts of authority and responsibility are made operable 


through group-determined tules, mechanisms, and procedures. (A 
group setting up its own machinery will naturally distinguish between 
routine mechanics which are performed over and over again and the 
formulation and carrying out of important educational or instructional 
policies. The first can be standardized somewhat along the lines of 
traditional line-and-staff, but note that the entire attitude and point of 
view will be wholly different when these things are cooperatively for- 
mulated by the group and not imposed from above.) 


+ Responsibilities and duties of all administrative and supervisory offi- 


cers are shared with one another and with all other members who of 
necessity perform duties which interrelate and overlap. 


. The democratic formulation of Plans will allow widely for assumption 


of responsibility for getting things done, for exercising initiative, and 
for self-evaluation, Any and all persons may assume responsibility, 
exercise initiative, and perform functions within a framework which 
has been previously set up by the group itself.28 | 


28 Ibid., p. 89. 
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With the approval of the board of education and the school staff, it 
is entirely conceivable that the cooperative or democratic concept of ad- 
ministrative organization might replace the authoritarian one. To be 
sure, there is a legal framework within which even the cooperative plan 
would need to operate. The board of education would still remain legally 
responsible for providing school programs and the superintendent would 
still serve as the chief executive. Under the cooperative plan, however, 
staff members and citizens would contribute extensively to the develop- 


District 
Consultants 
Lunch Super- 
visor 
Maintenance 
People 
Librarians. 


Sanitation 


Board of Education 


Figure 3.—Organization Scheme to Study Educational Programs and 
Building Needs in a Rural School District. 


ment of the school programs with which they were concerned, and ad- 
ministrators and supervisors would become people who could secure 
staff and lay participation at a high level. А 

This cooperative plan of operation has tended to characterize the 
school plant program of the Sevier (Utah) School District. In Figure 
3 the interrelationships among the board of education, the professional 
staff, lay citizens, and outside consultant have been portrayed. ; 

To be consistent with democratic principles, to recognize the ever in- 
creasing competence of teachers and other staff members, and to secure 
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lay understanding and support, modification of the strict line-and-staff 
organization is an absolute necessity. The extent to which this modifi- 
cation can go probably depends upon the local situation, its past history, 
and present leadership. 


Local School Autonomy.—Under a line-and-staff concept, school 
policies and practices tend to emanate from the central office, and thus 
the individual schools of a school system tend to be rather uniform. In 
recent years, however, as Henry J. Otto and Mary C. Petty have pointed 
out, the autonomy of the individual school and the principal as a super- 
visor in his own school have become increasingly important.” This, 
undoubtedly, is an extension of the democratic concept in education. To 
secure wide participation on the part of staff members and lay citizens 
some decision must be left to the local school unit. As school systems 
become large and include diversified communities, differentiated ratter 
than uniform programs become necessary. 

The trend toward more autonomy for individual schools within a 
school system seems definite and desirable. In large districts, particu- 
larly, this autonomy may actually involve a change in legal structure. In 
any case, there are certain implications which should be mentioned. The 
principal's field of educational leadership has been greatly expanded. As 
а consequence, this official must be more competent than he has been in 
some school systems in the past. Supervisors from the central office be- 
come resource people for the school program, not the system program. 
Teachers are immediately faced with the need for developing a program 
adapted to the school community instead of merely following the courses 
of study provided by the central office. These implications should influ- 
ence the speed with which local school autonomy is granted. 


Vertical and Horizontal Organization. The question of the vertical 
or horizontal organization of administration and supervision will now 
be considered. Under the horizontal plan assistant superintendents are 
appointed for one level of education, such as the elementary schools, 
the secondary schools, and the adult schools. Oakland, California, is an 
example of horizontal administrative organization, as may be seen in 
Figure 4. Under the vertical scheme assistant superintendents may be 
appointed for functions which run throughout the entire school system, 
such as instruction, business, and personnel. Supervision, too, may be 
organized on a vertical or horizontal basis. A music supervisor, for in- 
stance, may have responsibilities from kindergarten through grades 
twelve or fourteen, or vertically through the system. A primary super- 
visor, on the other hand, may have horizontal responsibility for kinder- 
garten through grade three only. 


pm Coe and Administration,” Review of Educational Research, 
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There seem to be advantages and disadvantages in both types of or- 
ganization. In school systems organized administratively on a hori- 
zontal basis, the administrator might become more expert with reference 
to his own level, but the coordination between levels may be difficult. In 
this type of administrative setup, supervision is often organized verti- 
cally in order to help the coordination between levels. Special super- 
visors with vertical responsibilities, on the other hand, tend to become 
specialists in music, art, or other field and often disregard the remainder 
of the program and even the children themselves. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
ATLANTA BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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"Ei: 5.—Administrative Organization—A lanta, Georgia, Public Schools, 


The disadvantages of horizontal administration and vertical super- 
vision have caused some districts to reorganize their programs. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, for instance, assistant superintendents have been es- 
tablished for personnel, business, instruction, and special education. The 
Atlanta scheme is shown in Figure 5, 

The plan which Atlanta and other districts have adopted also has cer- 
tain disadvantages. There seems to be considerable difficulty in deter- 
mining where the function of one administrator ends and the function 


= о 
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of the other begins. For instance, the selection of teachers will do much 
to determine what an instructional program can become. It should be 
clear, too, that an elementary supervisor, while perhaps more cognizant 
of child growth characteristics, may not be particularly skilled in giving 
help in science. 

The decision as to vertical or horizontal administrative organization 
will probably have to depend upon the circumstances found in any par- 
ticular district. In general, however, having administrators with ver- 
tical responsibility and at least some supervisors with horizontal assign- 
ment would seem to be somewhat superior to other arrangements. The 
increasing autonomy granted to local schools tends to make the principal 
a horizontal supervisor, and thus he tends to fit into the suggested 
scheme. 


‘Tue SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Origin of Position.—The school superintendency is a relatively new 
position in American education. Only with the growth of cities and the 
resultant consolidation of school districts within the cities did the need 
for a general supervisory and executive officer become apparent. Theo- 
dore L. Reller found that superintendents were established in Buffalo 
and Louisville in 1837, and in St. Louis and Providence іп 1839.*^ 

As might be expected, the status of the position and the competence 
of the first superintendents were often matters of conjecture. Clyde M. 
Hill has furnished an early appraisal of the situation : 


In August, 1860, a writer in the Connecticut Common School Journal and 
Annals of Education deplored the fact that the creation of the office of school 
superintendent inspired, “lawyers, whose business could not ‘wane’ because it 
had never ‘waxed’; doctors, whose patients were not troublesomely numerous; 
clergymen afflicted with the bronchitis or some other malady, or not over- 
burdened with hearers; office seekers of various kinds and all sorts of ‘do 
nothings’ all became suddenly and wonderfully impressed with the importance 
of common schools, accompanied by a sort of feeling that in themselves was 
the only power for truly elevating those schools." 31 


In many cases early superintendents were probably employed to facili- 
tate the clerical work, which had increased as school districts became 
larger and their functions more complex. Some of these superintendents, 
however, such as Philbrick of Boston and Harris of St. Louis, became 


зо The Development of the City Superintendency of Schools in the United States 
(Philadelphia: Published by the Author, 1935), p. 81. 3 ү 

3! Reprinted from Clyde M. Hill, "Twentieth Century Trends in the Teaching of 
School Administration," in School Administration in the Twentieth Century, edited by 
Jesse B. Sears, p. 68. With the permission of the author and of the publishers, Stanford 
University Press. 
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great educational leaders. As superintendents tended to increase their 
competence, they first won their spurs in the instructional field. Early 
boards had a disposition to employ business managers to look after the 
business side of the school enterprise. In more recent decades it has been 
clearly perceived that business management is instrumental to the in- 
structional function of the school. Some superintendents, however, in 
their eagerness to demonstrate their competence in the business field, 
seem to have forgotten that they are the chief instructional officers of 
their school districts. 


The Status of the Office of Superintendency.— This historical shift- 
ing of the superintendent's duties from clerical, to instructional, to 
managerial, has made an examination of the superintendent's function 
necessary. Before surveying the functions of the superintendent, how- 
ever, a consideration of the status of the position is in order. There are 
in the United States some 11,000 local superintendents of schools.?? Of 
this number, about 75 per cent are village or small-town positions in 
which the superintendent may also be a high school principal and even 
a part-time teacher. There are approximately 2,500 superintendents in 
cities with a population from 2,500 to 50,000, who usually devote them- 
selves full time to the superintendency. Finally, there are some two 
hundred large-city superintendencies. In addition to these local-unit 
superintendencies, theré are some 2,300 superintendents of intermediate 
units, which are most often counties.” While in twenty-one states 
these county superintendents are still elected by popular vote and quali- 
fications for the office are very meager—no qualifications at all are stip- 
ulated in Colorado and Minnesota—the professionalization of this group 
isa rapidly growing movement. Tn all, then, there are more than 13,000 
superintendencies of various types in the United States. Reorganization 
of school districts is tending to eliminate many small-district super- 
intendencies and to make all superintendencies, whether at the local or 
intermediate level, more significant positions. 


Competencies Needed in the, Office —In this connection, it should 
be clear that the major functions of educational administration, discussed 
above, apply very specifically to the superintendent of schools. Recently 
B. d» Chandler examined the legal status of the city school superintend- 
ency. He found that in forty-three states city school districts were 
legally required to appoint a superintendent of schools. The legal pro- 
visions in these various states did stipulate certain duties for the super- 
intendents. These duties might be classified as initiatory, advisory, and 


32 D : ] 
= бетде ру of Rural Education, of. cit, pp. 267-69. 
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independent. Initiatory duties often referred to such items as recom- 
mending teachers for employment, and recommending textbooks for 
adoption. The most common language found in the advisory category 
was that the superintendent was to "advise the board in all matters." 
There were certain independent duties, such as the issuing of employ- 
ment certificates and reporting to the state department of education. In 
the laws of some states there were also specific prohibitions, such as that 
which makes it illegal for the superintendent to serve as the sales agent 
for commercial firms dealing with the schools. But while these statutory 
provisions are of interest and must be noted, no one would contend that 
they define the job of the superintendent. 

Since the legal definition of the superintendent's function is at best 
fragmentary, there have been many attempts to determine exactly what 
superintendents do. Fred C. Ayer, by use of job-analysis techniques and 
of expert juries, devised a list of 1,000 duties.” Of this number 329 
duties were declared to be of primary importance, 385 of average impor- 
tance, 233 of minor importance, and 53 of no importance. It was also 
found that 717 of these duties were performed but once a year. This 
should suggest that the job of the superintendent is one which cannot be 
routinized. Moreover, as with all job analyses, this study revealed what 
superintendents did do, not what they ought to have done. In the past 
two decades even the “ought to have done" has changed greatly. The 
job of the superintendent is a dynamic one. 

The National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion recognized the dynamic character of the job of any educational 
leader, and at the same time attempted to suggest the kinds of instruc- 
tional experiences which superintendents and other administrators 
ought to have in preparation for their jobs. A consideration of these 
instructional experiences suggests that superintendents ought to have 
competence in the following areas: 


1. An understanding of child growth and development, with implica- 
tions for school practice. 

2. An understanding of the social forces operating in American com- 
munities, and an ability to develop school programs compatible with 
those forces. 

3. Anability to give leadership in the development of curriculum pro- 
grams based upon the needs of children and youth in the culture of 


which they are a part. 


35 “The Duties of Public School Administrators,” American School Board Journal, 


LXXX (May, 1930), 43-44. ПА <b = у 
SAN ДУ Petes of Professors of Educational Administration, Emerging Pro- 


grams for Improving Educational Leadership (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), pp. 77-80. 
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4. A working conviction that education can and must be a force for 
improving community living. 

5. A genuine reliance upon the problem-solving method with its at- 
tendant use of facts. 

6. Considerable competence in the technical aspects of school adminis- 
tration in such areas as school finance and school plant. 

7. A habit of seeking help, when needed, from professional books and 
research monographs, and from qualified consultants. 

8. Conviction and facility in group processes as a way of working with 
professional and lay people. 

9. The ability to select competent administrative associates and to dele- 
gate responsibility to those associates. 


The Chief Executive.—While other school leaders need the com- 
petencies suggested above, the superintendent needs them in a particular 
way since he is the chief executive officer. If the superintendent fails to 
see the dynamic role of education in America, his co-workers will prob- 
ably be prohibited from trying to implement such a concept. If he ex- 
hibits little faith in group discussion, the efforts of others to secure 
group participation may be frustrated. If he ignores or disparages edu- 
cational research, schools will be apt to continue to operate at levels far 
below what is known about school operation. If he does not possess in 
good measure the competencies suggested, he cannot give adequate 
leadership to the board of education and hence board policies will tend 
to be narrow and restrictive rather than broad and permissive. 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


; While superintendents of schools are the chief administrative officers 
in their School districts, in most of these school districts there are other 
administrative personnel. In small districts these administrators may 
be limited to one or two principals of schools. In larger districts the 
principals, supervisors, directors, and other administrators are num- 
bered in scores, hundreds, and in a few cases thousands. Some people 
might object to supervisors being classified as administrators. Under a 
strict line-and-staff type of organization, that objection may be a valid 
one. In cooperative plans of school organization, however, it becomes 
very difficult to distinguish between some administrative and some 
supervisory functions. Every principal, supervisor, director, has a lead- 
ership role, and in that sense he is an administrative officer. 


i Principals.—In analyzing the number of elementary schools found 
in the United States and after eliminating the one-teacher schools, it 
would seem that there are at least 60,000 schools in which some one is 
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either designated as, or plays the role of, the principal. In most of these 
situations, that person is one of the teachers, and hence the original 
name of “‘principal-teacher.” From the standpoint of being administra- 
tive officials, these teaching principals at one extreme are mere keepers - 
of the keys, while at the other extreme they are instructional leaders, 
personnel experts, business managers, and public-relations representa- 
tives. The need of having a competent administrator in the individual 
school is being increasingly recognized. Аз а result, many principals are 
being freed from classroom teaching and clerical duties in order to be- 
come supervising principals. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals devoted a year- 
book in 1948 to the status of the elementary school principal" Since a 
similar study had also been made іп 1928,28 trends in the principal's 
status over the twenty-year period could be noted. The typical super- 
vising principal in 1948 was a man, forty-six years of age, with twenty- 
four years of educational experience, eleven of which had been in the 
principalship, and the holder of a master’s degree. The typical teaching 
principal of 1928 was a woman, forty-three years of age, with twenty- 
one years of experience, eight of which had been in the principalship, 
and the holder of a bachelor’s degree. There was little change in the 
characteristics of both categories, except in the matter of training. In 
1928 teaching principals ordinarily had not completed four years of 
college, and supervising principals ordinarily held the bachelor’s degree 
only. 

Consideratii change was noted in function between 1928 and 1948. 
Supervisory activities had increased, while in most cases clerical and 
teaching duties had decreased. There was a definite tendency for super- 
vision to be much less concerned with isolated devices and more with 
help for teachers which was integrated with the total program. Over 
this twenty-year period principals also became more active community 
participants, and devoted more time to the community phases of the 
principalship. 

In the United States there are some 20,000 secondary schools. In 
each of these there is a principal. While in many of the smaller schools 
he also serves as the district superintendent, these principals constitute 
another large group of administrative workers. А 

Floyd M. Farmer studied the status of secondary school principals in 
1947. He found the average principal to be a man, about forty-three 
years of age, who taught one or two periods per day, who had com- 
pleted twenty-three semester hours in education as an undergraduate, 


37 Тре Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow (Washington, 
. C.: National Education Association, 1948). "Ж 
Эв Department of Elementary School Principals, The Elementary School Principal- 
ship (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1928). 
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and who was now the holder of the master's degree.? In contrast, ac- 
cording to a study made by D. H. Eikenberry, in 1923 the secondary 
principal was a man, thirty-three years of age, who taught three periods 
per day, had secured fourteen semester hours of credit in education as 
an undergraduate, and held the bachelor's degree. Farmer made the 
following statement: 


In conclusion, the author believes that the challenge facing the public high 
school principal is in the area of professional growth. All the channels of 
growth are not being used at the present to the extent possible. The means of 
growth are known; the motivation for growth appears to be lacking.*! 


From these studies it seems clear that genuine progress has been 
made over the last two decades in professionalizing both the elementary 
and secondary principalships. Yet one cannot help seeing an even 
greater challenge in the future. With individual schools being given 
more autonomy, as has been pointed out, the principal will continue to 
have a wider sphere of leadership. Increasingly, each school will be 
called upon to develop programs which meet the needs of children, youth, 
and adults in the school's own neighborhood or community. In this 
process, staff and lay participation will be indispensable. The principal 
must have the vision and the skill to secure that participation. This will 
inevitably mean freeing principals from most teaching and clerical duties. 


Supervisors.—In the local and intermediate school districts of the 
nation there are approximately 9,000 supervisors, directors, and other 
staff members who serve in administrative or supervisory capacities.” 
Since these people often have district-wide responsibilities, their influ- 
ence is second only to that of the superintendents. Indeed, on instruc- 
tional matters the influence of the supervisor may exceed that of the 
superintendent, either because the superintendent has delegated such 
leadership or has permitted it to go by default. In any case, here is 
another large leadership group in American education. 

In a sampling study,** some of the handicaps confronting supervision 
were indicated. These included a lack of adequately trained personnel, 
a lack of funds for supervision, a failure to translate educational philoso- 
phy into school practice, confusion as to the duties of supervisors, and 
some conflict between principals and supervisors. Each of these handi- 
caps suggests one or more challenges for the future. 


39 “The Public High School Principalship,” i i iati 
Secondary Principals, XXXII pas нр" DAMEN 
4° Status of the High School Principal, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 24 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1925) 

41 Farmer, of. cit., p. 89. Н 7 

42 Department of Rural Education, of. cit., pp. 267-69. 

48 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Leadership Through 
Supervision (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1946), chap. iii. 
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The same study, however, made specific suggestions, pointed toward 
improving supervision. These suggestions are summarized below: 


1. Keep the public informed concerning the role of supervision. 

2. Provide in-service education for all supervisory personnel. 

3. Make curriculum studies based upon the needs of children and 
youth. 

4. Develop better ways of teaching the skills and knowledges. 

5. Develop better evaluation procedures. 

6. Use more effectively democratic methods of leadership. 

7. Provide less subject-matter supervision and more child-need super- 
vision. 

8. Improve the school programs for atypical children. 

9. Provide and make available extensive instructional aids for teachers. 

10. Become trained clinicians in working with children and youth. 


Perhaps no one supervisor could become proficient in all of the areas 
suggested above. Nevertheless, it seems clear that there is need in the 
schools for supervisors, directors, and other officials as a group to ad- 
vance on all ten of the fronts mentioned. It is interesting that com- 
petencies suggested for the superintendent in community relations, 
knowledge of child growth and development, and democratic group proc- 
esses have again received emphasis. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


To an increasing extent schools are tending to become in very deed 
community schools. Significantly, the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, in its deliberations on the improvement 
of educational leadership, has taken the position that educational leaders 
are effective only as they work with school and community groups to 
improve community living. The Conference definition of a community 
school is as follows : 

1. The school recognizes improvement in social behavior and community 
relations as a major indication of growth and development. 

2. The school operates in a setting where there is high expectancy of 
what good schools can do to improve community living. 

3. The school shares with citizens the responsibility for identifying com- 
munity needs and the development of subsequent action to meet these 


needs. 
4. The school’s responsibility for contributing to better living begins with 


itself. 
5. The school curriculum is sufficiently comprehensive and flexible to 


facilitate the realization of its purpose. 
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6. The school program is dynamic, constantly changing to meet emerg- 
ing community needs. 

7. The school makes use of all community resources for learning experi- 
ences. - 

8. The school develops and uses distinctive types of teaching materials. 

9. The school maintains democratic pupil-teacher-administrator rela- 
tionships. 

10. The school shares with other agencies the responsibility for providing 
opportunities for appropriate learning experiences for all members of 
the community. 

11. The school operates continuously as an important unit in the family 
of agencies serving the common purpose of improving community 
living. 

12. Pupil personnel services are cooperatively developed in relationship 
to community needs. 

13. The staff personnel are well prepared to contribute to the distinctive 
objectives of the school through effective work and continuous profes- 
sional growth, and the school maintains only those personnel policies 
which are consistent with the school's purpose. 

14. The buildings, equipment, and campus are so designed and used that 
all people—children, youth, and adults—may secure experiences that 
improve life. 

15. The school budget is the financial plan which translates into reality the 
educational program which the school board, staff members, students, 
and other citizens have agreed upon as desirable for their community. 

16. The school is continuously evaluated in terms of its effect upon the 
quality of living of pupils in the school and of all persons in the com- 
munity.44 


As one deliberates upon the characteristics of the community school 
enumerated above, he should of course be cognizant of the fact that 
whereas the community begins with the neighborhood it must be con- 
ceived as an emerging community. Thus there is an expansion from 
neighborhood, to district, to state, to region, to nation, and ultimately 
to the world. While community schools begin with the here and now, 
there is nothing in such a concept which should promote localism or 
provincialism. Indeed, quite the opposite is the case: in community 
schools the ever expanding interdependence of small areas and larger 
areas is stressed. Somewhere in the community school the water system 
of Farmville would receive attention, but so would the watersheds of 
the nearby mountains. Moreover, the dependence of Los Angeles upon 
the Colorado River, the Hoover Dam, and miles of aqueducts for its 
water supply and the stupendous task of supplying a city like New 


^*^ National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Educational 
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York with its water would probably provide interesting contrasts with 
the local system. 

Any school which relates itself to the community must recognize 
that in all communities there are three types of resources. These re- 
sources are the physical resources, such as the soil and the water, the 
human resources found in the people who live in the community, and 
the social resources found in the civic groups, the churches, the clubs, the 
press, the radio, the social agencies, and the other institutions of a 
community. It should be clear that if the school is to be effective in 
community life it must work with and/or through these resources. In 
fact, community living probably improves only as soil is improved, 
water made more adequate, people become more creative, facts are used 
more faithfully, human values are accepted more generally, people are 
more adequately informed, and in similar ways just as specific. In these 
specific resources the school finds its genuine challenge. 

Problems of local and expanding import thus find a place in the 
instructional program of the community school. At every level, from 
kindergarten through high school, junior college, and adult program, 
some aspects of community life, often with their broader implications, 
become a part of the school's program. These problems are not tacked 
on to an already overloaded curriculum. They become an integral part 
of it. To be sure, young children are provided with experiences which 
have to do chiefly with the here and now. As pupils get older the 
community aspect of the curriculum is expanded in space, in time, and 
in scope. The inclusion of community problems in the curriculum does 
not mean that skills are to be neglected, that opportunities for the 
aesthetic are pushed aside, or that critical thinking is ignored. Actually, 
the vitality of community study often provides the motivation for the 
achievement of these objectives. 

In the community school all appropriate techniques to relate the 
school and community are used. Edward G. Olsen has suggested ten 
"bridges" between school and community.*® These include the use of 
documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource visitors, interviews, 
field trips, surveys, extended field studies, school camping, service 
projects, and work experiences. There are probably other techniques of 
relating school and community, and any of those listed have many 
variations. The important consideration is that schools at times move 
out into the community, and that the community at times moves into 
the schools. Many schools should probably be centers for community 
recreation, community libraries, community canning centers, and like 
services. Most schools should do more to provide, with the cooperation 
of other groups, adult forums, lectures, and even formal classes. 


55 School and Community (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), chaps. iv-xiii. 
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Olsen has also provided an extensive collection of practices which 
illustrate the kind of community-school relationships under considera- 
tion. The partial report of one school on one type of such relation- 
ships, the field trip, is of interest: 


Whenever a teacher takes thirty or forty children on a trip or excursion 
away from the school, he assumes a big responsibility. Many things are un- 
predictable—the children, the parents, the weather, the animals (if they are to 
be visited), and last but not least, the people and agencies who wish to do 
something “nice” for the children. 

In spite of these problems teachers and pupils at our school are firm be- 
lievers that school work extends far beyond the classroom, and they put their 
beliefs into practice from September to June through a wide variety of scheduled 
excursions, field trips, and tours. 

The list of visits is long, and it changes from year to year. The past year 
and a half of school found the school's ambassadors planning, visiting, writing 
about, and later discussing their trips to such points of interest as: the Gov- 
ernor's office, State Legislature, Traffic Court, . . . U. S. Post Office, radio 
station, wheat fields, Salt Lake airport. . . . 

Ambassadors! Definitely, because the experience has proved to be a two- 
way sharing one. Though the school and the pupils have definite objectives, 
there are few if any of these trips which do not give parents and school patrons 
a new appreciation of students and today's school program and its problems. 

Many unsolicited letters from firms and places we have visited, offer evi- 
dence that not only are most modern businesses, institutions, and agencies glad 
to participate in the educational process, but actually they appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. This response to the school program has given the staff a new angle 
on public relations.4? 


This partial report indicates the kind of planning required for such 
community contacts, some of the administrative problems involved, the 
great range of posibilities for such trips in a community, and the pos- 
sible educational outcomes. For each of the other school-community 
contacts, the same details must have consideration. Relating school 
and community is not an easy task. 


THE CHALLENGE TO CREATE 


Schools vary just about in proportion to the vision possessed by the 
community and school people. At one extreme, schools are rigid, bar- 
ren, inane. At the other end of the scale, schools are dynamic, filled 
with interest, and effective agencies in community living. The needs 


Т ТЕА С. Olsen, School and Community Programs (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
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which are to be found in most communities, and the ways in which 
schools in some communities have struck out to meet those needs should 
challenge any school administrator to study his job and then have the 
courage to give leadership to a creative program for his community. 

While no community should feel that it must pattern its school 
program after the programs of other communities, nevertheless there 
may be some strength in knowing that many services are being ex- 
panded nationally. Some of these expanding services are audio-visual 
education, library service, guidance programs, school-lunch programs, 
health programs, recreation facilities, school transportation, adult edu- 
cation, work experiences, and camping experiences. Any school leader 
might ask, “1з our community doing what it should about such 
services ?" 

Paul R. Mort and William S. Vincent have looked ahead and sug- 
gested some of the areas which need more careful attention and/or 
expansion in the school programs of the future. To begin with, they 
suggest the need for more research in education. At present, almost no 
money is being provided to evaluate present educational practices, to 
say nothing of the careful evaluation of the programs of pilot schools of 
which there are too few. Some of the specific educational problems yet 
to be solved include adequate individualization of instruction; the full 
use of the individual pupil conference; making full use of the creative 
capacity of people; the establishment of adequate school programs in 
physical and mental health; the reduction of teacher load to permit 
effective teaching ; the full use of color, design, and layout with instruc- 
tional materials; provision for camping and/or farming experience for 
city children; and the lengthening of the school day and the school year 
to provide leisure-time opportunities for children and adults. 

True, if these or other challenges are to be met by any community, 
more staff members will be needed and additional physical facilities will 
be required. All of this suggests more adequate school.budgets. In this 
connection the findings of Harold G. Moulton are probably pertinent.” 
Moulton suggests that the natural resources productive capacity of this 
nation is such that if properly used it would support, a century hence, a 
population double that of today on a plane of living eight times as high 
as that now prevailing. Under these circumstances, expenditures for 
education and certain other services would need to be increased by thirty 
times. While the multiplication of school budgets by thirty may have 
to wait a century, it is not too early for school and community leaders 


48 National Education Association, “Trends in City-School Organization,” р. 25. 
49 4 Look at Our Schools (New York: Cattell & Co., Inc., 1946). 
. °° Controlling Factors in Economic Development (Washington, D. C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1949). ` 
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to ask themselves how they might spend in the common welfare twice 
or three times what is now being allocated to public education. 

To spend twice or three times the present school budget in the com- 
mon welfare does not mean that the school would take over functions 
which are better done by the family. It does mean that some of the 
families would be given help in doing those functions better. On the 
other hand, the school has always tended to be a residual institution: 
when a task is not being done elsewhere it may be given to the schools. 
Thus, farm and camp experience, so common in a rural culture, will 
now be denied most children of an urban culture unless the school, the 
only agency concerned with all of the children, makes provision for such 
experiences. In like manner, teachers almost inevitably must become 
counselors to parents as well as to children and youth. Nowhere else can 
all parents find except in the teacher someone who is concerned with the 
child in his home and community, who understands the forces that 
affect child growth, and who has training in providing constructive 
programs for children. To be sure, not all parents need extensive help 
of this kind, but many do. In this situation, the school and the teacher 
are being required to meet what appears to be an expanding need. 

This brief discussion of emerging needs with which schools must 
cope is enough to suggest that only thoughtful people with high social 
motivation should become school leaders. Such leaders will need careful 
academic training and extensive experience with group processes. No 
leader can go beyond what the community and the staff with which he 
works understand and approve. He can, however, be a factor in extend- 
ing understanding and resultant approval. Often such leaders find many 
kindred souls in and out of the schools who will help the schools create 


programs to meet the needs of the communities in which they are 
located and for which they exist. 


STUDY AIDS 


l. Trace the historical development of school districts in your state. 

2. What proportion of the school districts in your state meet the criteria 
suggested for school districts? 

3. Find the number and size of elementary and high schools in your state. 

4. Give, for your state, data comparable to those shown in Table VI. 

5. If your state has an intermediate district plan, suggest how it might be 
made more effective. 


6. Describe the administrative organization used in a particular school 
district. 


Criticize Mort’s proposal to decentralize administration in larger 
school districts. 


* 
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8. To what extent do administrators you know exemplify the competen- 
cies suggested on pages 119 and 120? 

9. What school to your knowledge comes nearest being a community 
school? 

10. What do you consider the greatest challenge in public education today? 
Why? 
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Chapter 5 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


No important practice in public education can be started without 
first securing a favorable decision from a board of education. The 
significance of the key position of the board for the school administrator, 
the school, and society will be examined in this chapter. 


LzcAr Provisions FoR ScHooL Boarps 


In each of the states, the legislature has created the school districts 
and the boards of education which are to exercise the legal control over 
those districts. 

In some states this body is known as the board of trustees, the board 
of school directors, or by other names. This discussion will be con- 
cerned with the legally provided board of control for the basic adminis- 
trative unit, by whatever name it is known. Much of what will be said 
may apply to county boards of education and other intermediate boards 
of education in states where there are both local and intermediate 
boards, but the local board will be the focus of attention. As will be 


shown later, however, the local board is in some states also the county 
board of education. 


Board Members as State Officials.—Since school districts and school 
boards are creations of the state legislatures, school board members are 
generally looked upon as state officials, True, in some cities where 
special charter provisions apply, school board members may be con- 
sidered as municipal officials.1 These are exceptional cases, however. 
The courts have usually declared that local school board members are 
performing a state service which has been delegated to them by the legis- 
lature. This situation is but a reflection of the fact that public education 
in America is essentially a state function, Even so, as will be shown 
later, considerable home rule has been permitted. 


Selection of Board Members. Approximately 85 per cent of the 
school boards of the nation are elected by popular vote. The others are 


1E. C. Bolmeier, “Are School Board Members Officers of the City or State?" 
American School Board of Journal, CXII (May, 1946), 25-26. 
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appointed in one way or another. In recent years there has been a shift 
to the elective system in several large cities where the appointment plan 
was most common. 

Separate school elections are held in about three-fifths of the districts 
in which board members are chosen by election.* Roald F. Campbell 
found that in twenty-eight of thirty-three states studied, board members 
were elected. In the other five states appointment was by the grand 
jury, by the governor, by the legislature, by the county court, and by 
county electoral boards. In none of these states did the respondents think 
the appointive system satisfactory. Moreover, in those states where the 
school board election was part of the general election there was also 
considerable dissatisfaction. 

The National Education Association reported that in 86 per cent of 
the districts included in their study the board members were chosen at 
large to represent the entire community. In the remaining districts a 
district subdivision, such as a township, a precinct, or a ward, was the 
basis for representation.* In the thirty-three states studied by Campbell, 
eighteen nominated and elected school board members from the district 
at large. In four states the plan of nomination by precinct and election 
at large was followed. In four other states nomination and election of 
board members was by precincts or subdivisions of the district.” Var- 
ious other methods, including appointment, were used for securing board 
members in the remaining seven states. Competent officials in the 
states where nomination and election were by precinct were not favor- 
able to the plan, and in several states movements for change were under- 
way. Either nomination and election at large, or nomination by precinct 
and election at large seemed to be satisfactory plans. 

The typical board of the small rural school district is composed of 
three members. In consolidated, reorganized, or city districts, the board 
membership is often five, seven, or even a greater number. Experience 
has demonstrated that boards of five to seven members can be repre- 
sentative, and they are still small enough to operate efficiently. 

Since the typical rural board is composed of three members, the 
typical term of office for a board member is three years. As school 
districts reorganize, however, there is some tendency for the term of 
office to be increased along with an increase in board membership. In 
many cities the term of office is four or six years. Experience has also 
shown that in a board of from five to seven members elections should be 


2 National Education Association, “Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” 
Research Bulletin, XXIV (April, 1946), 56. А 
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on a staggered plan so that at no one election it is possible for the 
majority of the board to be changed. When such a possibility is present, 
the maintenance of a long-term program may be seriously jeopardized. 
The plan of electing one board member each year to a five-man board 
for a five-year term seems to be a good one. 

Since board members occupy very responsible positions, the ques- 
tion of their compensation has often been raised. Research has shown 
that one-third of the non-city and one-seventh of the city board mem- 
bers do receive some financial compensation.) In about 40 per cent of 
these cases, the pay is for expenses incidental to holding board meetings. 
In the remaining cases, board members do receive an annual salary. 
Board members serving without pay were ranked as better board mem- 
bers than those serving with pay. This would seem to confirm the 
judgment of students of this problem that board members should re- 
ceive no compensation for their services. Such compensation as is usually 
provided seems to attract second-rate people only. This, of course, does 
not mean that actual expenses for attendance at board meetings, par- 
ticularly in rural districts, should not be provided. 


Number of School Boards.— There are in the United States some 
350,000 school board members. About 90 per cent of these are found 
in the twenty-seven states where the common district type of school 
organization is still prevalent.” In some states, in fact, there are more 
school-board members than there are teachers. In states where the 
town, township, or county type of school district exists, the districts are 
much larger, and hence the board members are fewer in number. In 


Florida, for instance, there are sixty-seven school districts and 201 
school board members. 


ScHooL Boarp ORGANIZATION 


School boards vary in size from three to twenty-one members.? City 
boards of education have tended to be larger since they have often been 
consolidations of boards that occurred when school districts were 
merged. In 1917 one such board had a membership of forty-six. Cities 
over 100,000 population now have school boards with an average mem- 


bership of 7.3. For all other types of school districts, the five-man board 
is most common. 


Officers of Boards.—A board of education generally selects four 
officers. The chairman or president and the vice-chairman or vice- 


5 National Education Association, of. cit., p. 59. 
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president are, of course, elected by the board from its own membership. 
These officers perform the customary duties of chairmen and vice- 
chairmen. Most boards also select a secretary or clerk and a treasurer. 
In many states it is optional as to whether or not these officials be mem- 
bers of the board. Where such membership is not legally required, 
experience tends to show that the selection of non-board members for 
these positions is preferable. This seems to be true for the secretary 
particularly. Many boards select the secretary to the superintendent, 
the business manager, or an assistant superintendent as secretary. Аз 
will be shown elsewhere, it is important that the secretary’s duties be 
carefully defined, and that he does not become coordinate with the 
superintendent. In addition to the four officials already mentioned, the 
board of education usually names the superintendent of schools as its 
executive officer. 


Board Committees.—One of the most difficult problems in school 
board organization is the persistence of standing committees. This is 
no great problem in non-city boards, where only 12 per cent of the 
boards have one or more standing committees, but in city districts the 
problem is a real one. Over one-half of the city boards still function 
with standing committees.) True, there has been some improvement. 
Thirty years ago, some 90 per cent of the city boards used standing 
committees. 

The standing committee idea probably stems from two circumstances. 
First, in the day when school board business was relatively simple and 
there were no trained school administrators, standing committees were 
needed to make studies of problems and to report back to the board. 
Second, city boards, as already noted, tended to be composed of many 
members, Under such circumstances, committee action was probably an 
absolute necessity. 

Even though standing committees have historical precedent, the 
need for their discontinuance is clear. Busy people, who are perhaps 
the most desirable board members, ordinarily do not have time to de- 
vote to committee sessions. Then, too, standing committees often tend 
to perform functions which could more effectively be performed by the 
Superintendent or his professional assistants. Moreover, there is often 
à disposition among lay boards to accept their own committee reports 
without full cognizance of the facts involved. Almost without exception, 
Students of this problem recommend that the fact-gathering and the 
recommending functions be left to the superintendent, and that the board 
act as а committee of-the-whole to question the facts and appraise the 
recommendations. 


? Ibid., р. 62. 
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This position does not mean that a special committee of the board is 
never needed. Some unusual circumstances may suggest the wisdom of 
providing for a special committee. If a special committee is appointed, 
its task should be made clear ; it should be retained only long enough to 
complete the job ; it should be charged with bringing back a recommenda- 
tion to the entire board ; and it should not be given power to act for the 
board. 


Tue ROLE or THE ScHooL Волвр 


The Illinois Association of School Boards, in the first of a series of 
pamphlets addressed to the membership of that group, introduced the 
treatment of the responsibilities of board members in these words: 


A distinction should be made between those immediate duties you will be 
called upon to perform in actual board work and the bigger and broader respon- 
sibilities which you will meet as you progress. The quality of public education 
in the state, whether good or bad, depends upon your actions and the actions 
of other school board members of the state.1° 


In short, the Illinois bulletin is another attempt to help school board 
members see that their basic task involves the recognition of the purpose 
of the schools in America and a willingness to implement those pur- 
poses. Perhaps it would not be amiss to refer to the words of Thaddeus 
Stevens as he helped define the role of public education in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature more than a century ago: 


If an elective republic is to endure for any great length of time, every 
elector must have sufficient information, not only to accumulate wealth and 
to take care of his pecuniary concerns, but to direct wisely the Legislatures, the 
Ambassadors, and the Executives of the Nation; for some part of all these 
things, some agency in approving or disapproving of them, falls to every free- 
man. If, then, the permanency of our government depends on such knowledge, 
itis the duty of government to see that the means of information be diffused to 
every citizen. This is a sufficient answer to those who deem education a private 
and not a public duty—who argue that they are willing to educate their own 
children, but not their neighbor’s children! 


Stevens suggested, as did many of the founders of this nation, that 
public education for all is requisite to the success of a democratic order. 
While the faith of the early fathers in literacy alone may have been a 
little naive, their basic conception of public education and the public 
welfare still holds. Somehow board members must come to be moti- 
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vated by this ideal. Only if they do, can they undertake their basic role 
of educational statesmen. 


A Legislative Body.—The consecration of board members to this 
high purpose, however, is not enough. There must be practical, day-by- 
day, session-by-session methods of implementing such a purpose. Some- 
how board members must be spared administrative and clerical detail 
so that they may devote their time to the consideration of basic educa- 
tional policies. In other words, the school board must come to see itself 
as a legislative, not an administrative, body. It is also true that the 
board has a judicial function. These two functions will now be discussed. 

When schools were simple and districts small, the board members 
did administer the schools. Now, with the school enterprise becoming 
more and more complex in order to meet the needs of a complex society, 
and with school district reorganization to provide sizable operating 
units, they cannot do so, These developments have created the place for 
the professional school executive. The need for differentiating between 
the work of the board and the work of the administrator is thus at hand. 

Some school districts have been more successful than others in getting 
the board to consider basic policies and legislate upon them instead of 
becoming swamped with administrative detail. Roald F. Campbell 
found, for instance, that over a ten-year period the question of renting 
or granting use of school facilities to community groups arose 161 times 
before the school board of Spokane. During the same period, the ques- 
tion was considered but 4 times by the school board of Salt Lake City. 
In Salt Lake City, a policy was established and the administration of 
that policy was left to the superintendent. In Spokane, the board 
seemed to insist on considering the merits of many individual cases, a 
most time-consuming procedure.” 

A salary schedule for teachers and other employees is another ex- 
ample of policy-making. By use of such an instrument, board members 
do not have to consider the salary of each individual employee. The 
schedule should set forth the basic policies regarding compensation of 
teachers and other workers. Application of those policies may then be 
left to the superintendent. The board has other checks upon the matter 
without, perusing each individual’s stipend. The superintendent's 
monthly report and the annual audit may reveal how the basic policies 
on salaries are working out in practice. 

This emphasis on the formulation of policy as the school board's 
Chief function is no effort to diminish the control which school boards 
exercise over schools. Quite the contrary, it is an effort to make this 
control possible. Board members who become acquainted with the facts 


. 2 The Social Implications of School Board Legislation" (unpublished Doctor's 
dissertation, Stanford University, 1942). 
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bearing on policies seldom have the desire or the time to care for 
administrative details. 


A judicial Body.—In addition to legislating upon basic school 
policy, the board of education must often sit in judicial capacity. After 
any policy has been in operation for a period of:time, the board is 
entitled to a report upon that policy. The granting or renting of school 
facilities to community groups may be a case in point. The questions as 
to what groups, for what periods of time, under what conditions, and 
with what results should be answered by the superintendent's report. 
With such information the board is in a position to appraise its own 
policy and the administration of that policy, and if need be revise the 
policy or request changes in administrative procedures. 

Boards of education are also subjected to pressure on the part of 
many groups. For instance, the American Legion may be promoting 
essay contests, the Safety Council may be stressing driver training, a 
union may be opposing work-experience programs, the teachers may 
be seeking higher salaries, and the apartment owners demanding that 
taxes be lowered. The board must permit these groups to be heard. 
Many times additional facts concerning their requests will be needed. 
In the final analysis, however, the board's decision must be in large part 
judicial. Such a decision may furnish at times the basis for a new policy 
upon the issues at stake. 

In still another way is the board at times a judicial body. A teacher 
may be recommended for dismissal or, possibly, may actually have been 
dismissed. Such a teacher with or without counsel may demand a 
hearing before the board. In such a hearing the facts as known to the 
school administration and the case of the teacher will be presented. 
The board then must appraise or judge the case. 

с Perhaps of even more importance than the case of a single teacher 
is the appraisal of the superintendent in his performance as the chief 
executive of the board of education. That is a judgment which no board 


can escape. One set of criteria for judging a superintendent is as 
follows : 


1. Repute as a man and as a public worker, among the intelligent leaders 


of the community. 

Aggressiveness and skill in promoting a workable program for the wel- 
fare and continuous advancement of the schools. 

Personal courage, exercised with appropriate tact, in facing opposition 
to the schools or the program of progress for them. 

- Avoidance of fanfare and self-publicity in public relations. 


. Knowledge and appreciation of the value of a public dollar and ability 
to propose school budgets accordingly. 


2. 


3. 
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6. Skill and application in searching for and obtaining high-grade teachers, 
supervisors, and staff members as needed, and in assigning them and 
others work well adapted to their special capacities. 

7. Ability to deal democratically and effectively with both certificated and 
noncertificated employees of the schools, that is, in a way to maintain 
their respect and at the same time to stimulate them to consecrated 

. effort. 

8. Genuine interest in, and understanding and appreciation of, children 
and youth and their growth problems. 

9. Promptness and skill in keeping the board of education and the public 
well informed about what is going on in the schools thru adequate 
oral and written reports to the board and to the people, effective rela- 
tions with the press, well-planned and well-managed school activity 
demonstrations and exhibits. 

10. Propensity for keeping his feet on the ground, holding due respect for 
procedures that have precedent, yet giving way in due time for new 
and better ones. 

11. Success, together with his wife and family, in fitting into the social, 
civic, and religious life of the community in a constructive way. 

12. Capacity for maintaining the respect of educational leaders in neigh- 
boring communities, and with the leaders in the schools of the region, 
state, or nation, to the extent that the local school system is large or 
otherwise naturally prominent.1? 


In the month-by-month activities of the board, whether legislative or 
judicial, a set of values is indispensable. These values are derived 
from the conception board members have of the unique place education 
has in American society. Without these values board action is often 
prejudiced and at best expedient. With such values board members 
may act upon the basis of sound principle. 


SELECTING THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The most important single task of a school board is the selection of 
the superintendent of schools. The superintendent should become the 
chief executive of the school board, the educational leader of the com- 
munity, and the respected colleague of teachers and principals. The 
superintendent needs to possess a sound philosophy of education and the 
ability to work with and lead others in the conversion of that philosophy 
into a practical program. 


Establishment of Qualifications.—When a school board is faced 
with the problem of selecting a superintendent, there are certain tried 


12 American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1946), p. 61. 
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procedures which seem to yield good results.™* First of all, the board 
ought to set up the qualifications expected. The superintendents them- 
selves have suggested that the minimum qualifications should include 
no less than the Master's degree in school administration and three 
years of successful school experience. A particular board may wish 
to specify even greater training, and also age, marital status, com- 
munity experience, and other matters. At the same time, the board 
ought to decide what salary will be paid, and indicate what procedure 
will be followed in the selection. А board of five to seven members 
might act as a committee-of-the-whole in the selection of the super- 
intendent. At the same time one person should be designated to receive 
and file all correspondence. In many cases this might be the clerk while 
in other instances a member of the board might have such a function. 

The qualifications set up by one school board for a large consolidated 
district are as follows: 


1. Age—Not younger than to have had eight or ten years of experience, 
and not older than to have at least fifteen years of service reasonably 
remaining. Candidates should probably be within the age range of 30 
to 50 years. 

2. Health—Good health as evidenced by vigor and buoyancy and rela- 
tively little absence from work. 

3. Fit Social Pattern—Since the superintendent of schools should work 
closely with the community, he should conform in many ways to the 
social pattern of the community. 

4. Training—The candidate should possess no less than the master's degree 
in school administration. Preference should probably be given candi- 
dates who have attained the doctorate in school administration, or who 
are part way along in such a program. If a candidate be selected who 
has not yet secured his doctorate, the Board might well grant him 
leave of absence at appropriate times to complete that training. 

5. Experience—Should be of two kinds: professional and community. 
Preferably the professional experience should include classroom teach- 
ing at both the elementary and secondary levels, and the administrative 
responsibility of a principalship or a superintendency. Community ex- 
perience should include membership and responsible participation. in 
civic groups. 

6. Professional Reputation—Candidates should have achieved, through 
positions held, leadership of professional groups, publication in state 
and national journals, etc., a reputation within his own state, and not 
be unknown nationally.19 


is Ibid., pp. 69-79. As 
American Association of School Administrators, Standards for Superintendents 
of Schools (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1938), p. 4. 
A 7 а coben, R. F. Camph anad A. c Lambert, “Survey of the Organization, 
‹ ion, and Supervision of the 1 istrict" (Brigham 
City, Utah: Board of Education, 1947), x rc бошу, ваюе (лана 
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In this same district candidates were instructed to file their credentials 
with the clerk. "They were also told to have those credentials include 
the following items: 


1. Letter of application from the candidate bearing upon each of the quali- 
fications suggested above; and indicating the candidate's views on some 
of the pertinent issues in public education. 

Letter of sponsorship from an institution where the candidate has done 

all or part of his training. 

3. A credential folder from an institution containing personal data and 
letters of recommendation and/or letters of recommendation from a 
number of people who know about the training and experience of the 
candidate.17 


кю 


Other Steps in Selection.—After qualifications and procedure аге 
disposed of, the second task becomes that of seeking candidates. Both 
local and outside candidates should be considered. Some publicity 
might be given the vacancy. The State Department of Education and 
the universities nearby might be invited to suggest candidates. The 
board should not release the names of those who become candidates. 

If the second step has been well-handled, candidates may number 
twenty to thirty people. A process of sifting thus becomes the third 
step. At this point constant reference needs to be made to the qualifica- 
tions that have been set up. Then, too, candidates must have supplied 
adequate credentials so that there are facts upon which to base the 
sifting. 

The sifting process will probably reduce the candidates to four or five 
in number. As the fifth step, therefore, these men should be interviewed 
by the entire board. The board might give each candidate an hour. 
One person might be designated as the board examiner. The same set 
of prepared questions might be used with each candidate so as to make 
comparisons more valid. 

After such interviews all but two or three candidates will probably 
be eliminated. Asa last step a board member or two might be appointed 
to visit the communities where these candidates work to determine their 
acceptance in their own communities. A report of these visits will 
probably give the basis for the final decision, the election of a super- 
intendent. 


Te SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BOARD 


In the discussion of the role of the school board, some indication has 
already been given of the relationship between the superintendent of 
schools and the board of education. Board members themselves, as 


17 Thid., p. 88. 
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Helen S. Mellor points out, have come to recognize that trouble often 
results from a “failure to distinguish between the policy-making func- 
tion of the board and the operating function of the administration.” 1* 
In this section the work of the superintendent of schools as the chief 
executive of the board of education will be considered. 

In rather specific terms the Educational Policies Commission has 
suggested the duties of the superintendent. A part of that statement is 
summarized below : 


1. The superintendent should nominate all employees and the board 
should elect only upon his nomination. 

2. Matters of curriculum, processes of teaching, materials and supplies, 
and organization of schools and classes should originate with the 
superintendent and his staff. 

3. The board should hold the superintendent strictly accountable for the 
results, 

4. The superintendent should submit an annual budget for the considera- 
tion of the board. The superintendent is authorized to purchase items 
approved in the working budget. Bids involving purchases should be 
reviewed by the board. 

5. The superintendent should study plant and equipment needs and present 
the capital outlay budget. 

6. Administrative details should always be left to the professional execu- 
tive.19 


The differentiation between the work of the superintendent and the 
board has been emphasized in the yearbook on school boards. Two il- 
lustrations from that treatment are shown below: 


1. Curriculum offerings 


Board: Decides the general scope of the local educational offerings, in 
addition to those required by law, and passes upon instructional pro- 
cedures related to controversial matters, such as those sometimes con- 
nected with religion, science, social and governmental organization, and 
so on, within the limits of the law and requirements of adequate aca- 
demic freedom of instructors. 


Superintendent: With his staff, purchases approved textbooks and other 
instructional guides and equipment; schedules classes for the various 
types of training and assigns space for them; assigns appropriate in- 
structors for the various curriculum offerings; decides the general 
methods of instruction to be used; provides for the continuous revision 
of courses of study to meet changing conditions, by appointing teacher 


* Helen S. Mellor, “Relationships of Board Members to the Public and the Admin- 
istration, American School Board Journal, CXV (October, 1947), 27. 
_ ?? Educational Policies Commission, The Structure and Administration of Educa- 
ое » American Democracy (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
» pp. 60-64. 
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and possibly citizen course-of-study committees and directing the work 
of any curriculum experts the system may employ. 


2. Finances 


Board: Approves and adopts an annual budget; votes tax levies if 
fiscally independent or, if not, recommends adequate levies to those 
who have the final power in the matter; decides upon the size and time 
of bond levy proposals to the electors; adopts regulations for the 
accounting of all school funds; and so on. 


Superintendent: Presents his proposed annual budget and interprets 
it for the board; administers the budget after it is adopted and keeps 
expenditures within its limits; provides for all possible economies that 
do not endanger educational results; directs the accounting of all 
school funds; makes proper financial reports to the board.?? 


The basic idea of this entire discussion is that the school board 
should make full use of its professional superintendent. The super- 
intendent should be no mere hired man, nor should he be but one voice 
among all the voices around the board table. His training and experi- 
ence should have equipped him with deep insight into the purposes and 
procedures of public education. He must know how to marshal facts 
to support his contentions. He must have some sense of what is possible 
as well as of what is desirable. He must know how to motivate others 
to action. He must know how to implement programs once they are 
authorized. He must know how to help board members be their best 
selves, 


Rurrs AND REGULATIONS 


Most school boards find it necessary to formulate a brief set of 
bylaws to govern board action. These bylaws may deal with such 
items as the following: officers of the board, executive officers, meet- 
ings, order of business, and voting. In addition to these bylaws, many 
boards have found it advisable to codify the basic policies governing the 
Operations of the school system. This document is most often called 
the rules and regulations of the board. 


Purposes.—There are several purposes to be served by a set of rules 
and regulations, In the first place, they provide some legal protection 
to the district since the work of the chief employees, at least, is defined. 
This board definition of an employee's function also helps him perform 
his duties in accordance with over-all district policy. Such a plan should 
help any employee visualize his duties and prevent misunderstandings 
and conflicts from developing among employees regarding their func- 

2° American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action, р. 50. 
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tions or ways of operating. This definition of function is illustrated in 
the Salt Lake City (Utah) rules and regulations for principals : 


The principal is the administrator and professional leader of his school. 
He is to direct the school in harmony with the general policies of the system 
as indicated in the rules of the Board of Education and the instructions of the 
Superintendent. Teachers, janitors, and other building workers are under his 
direction. No one should begin any activity in a school building during school 
hours without arranging for the same with the principal. The principal is 
responsible for the supervision of the work in the classrooms in his school. He 
should supervise directly and secure the help of supervisors for his teachers?! 


The most important purpose to be served by the rules and regula- 
tions would seem to lie in the formal statement of board policies so 
that those policies could be understood and become a working basis for 
all concerned. The need for policy formulation has already been indi- 
cated. In the rules and regulations those policies, at least the major 
ones, are recorded, The Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Education, 
for instance, has adopted a comprehensive policy on the use of school 
facilities. The opening statement of that policy is as follows: 


The Hutchinson Board of Education is eager for the people of the com- 
munity to use the buildings and equipment of the school system for educational 
and recreational purposes. To extend this privilege to the citizens of Hutchin- 
son, the Board finds it necessary to ask that the following regulations be 
observed. Also, in the interest of economy, a nominal charge must be made for 
the use of the buildings by persons or organizations not directly connected 
with the Public Schools. The fees will be used to help defray the expenses 
involving heat, light, and custodial services. We ask your cooperation in 


making possible the use of the auditoriums and gymnasiums to the com- 
munity.?2 


Following this statement, specific items of where to apply, schedule 
of rates, regulations, and lending school equipment were treated. Where 
such a policy is enunciated, the board, the school personnel, and the 
public can know exactly what school facilities can be used, under what 


conditions they may be used, and who is to administer the policy gov- 
erning their usage. 


Formulation of Rules and Regulations.—A superintendent and 
board of education contemplating the formulation of a set of rules and 
regulations will have to make a number of decisions about the char- 
acteristics of those regulations. In the first place, they must be formu- 

21 Board of Education, Rules, Regulatii d Administrative Polici the Board 
of Education of Salt Lake City (Salt Lake City: У The Board, 1948), 9. 56 rig 


, 56. 
22 Board of Education, Adopted Policies and Regulations of the Board of Education, 
School District No. 1 (Hutchinson, Kan.: The Board, 1949-50), p. 10. 
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lated in scrupulous conformity with state law. The regulations are, in 
effect, an extension of the law, but, since the power to make regulations 
is a delegated power from the state to the school district, they must not 
conflict with statutory provisions. 

The question of how detailed the regulations are to be must also be 
answered, In smaller districts it is entirely conceivable that the state- 
ment of the relationships between the board of education and its em- 
ployees and of a few general policies might require no more than a few 
pages. As districts become larger, however, and as they have more 
experience with rules and regulations, a more complete statement is 
usually needed. In no case should an attempt be made to define all the 
duties of school personnel in the written rules and regulations. In the 
first place, all the exigencies cannot be anticipated, and, in the second 
place, such formalization of one’s duties is stultifying. Employees 
must feel that they enjoy the confidence of the board and they must 
have freedom to think. One large city adopted a set of rules and regu- 
lations with the following divisions: 


1. Board of Education. 

Authorized Services—Elementary School, Junior and Senior High 
School, Special Schools, Evening School, Lunchroom, Transportation, 
etc. 

3. Administrative Organization. 

4. Appointment, Assignments and Supervision of Employees. 

5. Probation, Suspension and Termination of Employment. 

6. Salary Schedule for Professional Employees. 
7 
8 
9 


N 


. Salary Schedule for Civil Service Employees. 
. Absence of Employees. 
. Miscellaneous Personnel Regulations. 

10. Pupils. 

11. School Houses and School Property. 

12. Intra-School Funds and Pupil Fees. 

13. Miscellaneous.?% 


The rules and regulations of a board of education should certainly 
be written. There may be doubt that policies not recorded are policies 
atall. Even if they are policies, they may be followed rather capriciously 
and thus considerable doubt and confusion will be engendered in the 
minds of school personnel, the public, and even of board members. The 
format of the rules and regulations might vary considerably. In small 
districts a mimeographed bulletin would suffice. In larger districts a 
printed format is often used. There would seem to be considerable 
merit in a loose-leaf arrangement for either mimeographed or printed 
material so that revisions could easily be included. 

23 American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action, p. 98. 
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Obviously, the rules and regulations ought to be followed. If they 
contain obsolete or inappropriate provisions, those sections should be 
deleted or modified. This suggests that the rules and regulations are a 
continually evolving instrument. 

In a school district where no rules and regulations exist, an attempt 
should be made to formulate such a document. Perhaps as a beginning 
the superintendent, or some member of his staff, might go through the 
school board minutes of the last several years and pull out all statements 
of general policy adopted by the board. A compilation of those state- 
ments placed before the board would probably result in a desire on its 
part to have them reviewed. 

In this review of policies which have been enacted piecemeal or 
through some other means, the superintendent may get his oppo-tunity 
to recommend a procedure for the purpose of developing a set cC rules 
and regulations for the district. Basic philosophy and experience sug- 

| gest that the development of this document should be a joint under- 
taking. The superintendent should probably head the committee, which 
would have representation from the board of education, the administra- 
tive personnel, the teachers, the non-teaching personnel, and possibly 
the public. As this group worked, the various delegates could take pro- 
posals to their respective groups for consideration. Such a procedure 
should result in a useful document understood by all. Moreover, the 
by-products of this type of joint activity are important to the working 
morale of any school district. 


‘Tue Boarn MEETING 


City school boards throughout the nation average thirteen regular 
and four special meetings per year. Non-city boards average nine regu- 
lar and three special meetings per year. In general, large city districts 
hold more meetings than do small city or non-city districts.* Since 
these meetings are the focal point of school board business, school board 
meeting procedures will be examined rather carefully. 

While most school boards seem to meet most frequently in the 
evening, there are many exceptions. County boards quite often meet 
during the day. In some cities it has been recognized that the best 
board members are busy people and thus the meetings have been set 
for a time when they can attend most easily. In some instances this 
has been found to be 5:00 р.м. Variety of practice would seem to sug- 
gest that each school district must work out the time to fit the circum- 
stances in that district. Every effort should be made, however, to see 
that the meetings do come at a regular time. A regular day and hour 

24 National Education Association, op. cit., р. 64. 
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once or twice each month will help board members, administrative offi- 
cials, and the public in their planning for the meetings. 


strive to get it. The school board room ought to be located in a separate 
school administration building, in which the superintendent, the clerk, 
the supervisors, the superintendent of buildings and grounds, and any 
other employees serving the entire district are housed. 

‘The school board room should be large enough to accommodate 
delegations who may wish to attend a school board meeting. The room 
should be equipped with a large conference table, comfortable chairs, 
and a large map of the district with attendance areas clearly designated. 
The room should also be adjacent to the offices of the superintendent 
and clerk so that records are easily available, These arrangements add 
diginity to the school board meeting, and build public confidence in 
the board of education. 


"s о Aden nich the meeting, board 
are prepared for the A to 
members should be supplied with a copy of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, and an agenda of the next. In many instances explanatory or sup- 
porting material should be attached to the agenda. A copy of an 
recently sent to members of the Bellflower, California, Board of Educa- 
tion is shown below: 


Beutrtowrr Scmoon District 


Regular Meeting 
Board of Trustees 
[date] 
Agenda 
l. Minutes of previous meeting. 
2. Invoices and casual labor payrolls. 
a) General Fund invoices. 
b) Child Care invoices. - 
c) General Fund casual labor payroll. 
d) Child Care casual labor payroll. 
3. Purchase Orders. 
4. Financial Report. 
а) Collection Reports. 
(1) General Fund. 
(2) Child Care. 
b) Cafeteria Reports. 
€) Financial Statement. 


# » 
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5. Contracts for approval. 
6. Communications. 
7. Superintendent’s Report of Month’s Activities. 
8. Curriculum Presentation—The Audio-Visual Program. 
Mrs. Esther Lindstrom, Coordinator of Library and Audio-Visual Aids, 
will be present to explain District activities in her area. 
9. Sick Leave—Modification of Procedure Recommended. 
Adjustment of sick leave plan to eliminate apparent discrepancy between 
school month and calendar month employees will be recommended. 
10. Civic Center Regulations—Modification Recommended. 
Suggestions for improvement of District plan will be made as to avail- 
ability of plan for nonschool groups. 
11. Building Program—Fund and Site Availability. 
Information concerning availability of funds and availability of sites in 
the Lakewood Park area will be presented. 
12. Thomas Jefferson Building—Accessibility of Site. 
Requests for additional pedestrian easements will be presented. 


Attached to this agenda were eleven pages of supporting material. 
With this material in hand, board members of that district were prepared 
to move through the ensuing meeting with dispatch. By preparing mem- 
bers in this manner, superintendents can do much to facilitate board 
meetings. 


Order of Business. Each school board should adopt an order of 


business for its meetings. The following is a suggestive order of 
business : 


Approval of minutes. 

Receiving delegations. 

Reading communications. 

. Unfinished business. 

. Payment of claims. 

Report of superintendent and staff. 
Report of special committees, 

New business 

Adjournment. 


),909NOUROMNrT 


This order of business is probably better adapted to the regular or 
business meeting of the board. If the board holds informal meetings 
where instructional problems are given particular attention, as will be 
suggested later, the order of business can be less formal. 

Perhaps a word should be said about the payment of claims. Some 
school boards seem to spend half the meeting time in approving the 
bills. If the clerk were instructed to list each claim by payee, amount, 
warrant number, and budget item, and if the clerk and superintendent 
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certified that the claims were covered by the budget and materials had 
been received, board approval might be more prompt and more efficient. 


Board Minutes.—The minutes kept of school board meetings also 
need attention. With a copy of the agenda in the hands of board mem- 
bers, administrative officers, and clerk, keeping the record during the 
meeting is simplified. The clerk should make notes on the discussion 
which takes place. Seldom will a verbatim copy of the discussion be 
needed. A verbatim copy of every motion is desirable, and also of all 
resolutions or statements of policy. If, for the most part, these items are 
part of the agenda, they can easily be secured during the meeting. 

As soon after the board meeting as is practicable, the clerk should 
write or dictate the minutes. If he has stenographic assistance, he may 
dictate, from the notes he has made, a brief summary of the discussion 
which has arisen on any question. Then the verbatim copy of the resolu- 
tion, statement o£ policy, and subsequent motion and roll call may be 
supplied. If the clerk has no stenographic help, he will, of course, need 
to do this himself. 

Aíter the minutes have been dictated, copies for each board mem- 
ber and each administrative officer should be made. These copies may 
then be mailed to board members for their approval. Such a plan makes 
it unnecessary to read the minutes at the next meeting, and merely 
requires that a motion of approval be passed. After board approval is 
given, the minutes are placed in the minute book. If a loose-leaf book 
is used, the sheets upon which the minutes have been duplicated may 
be punched and placed in the minute book. If this procedure seems too 
complicated, or requires more stenographic help than is available, the 
clerk might type the minutes in the minute book and read them for 
approval at the next board meeting. 

From the standpoint of convenience, perhaps the format used in 
writing the minutes is more important than anything else. Several sug- 
gestions as to the format are made here. First, the minutes should be 
kept in a loose-leaf binder, preferably of letter size. Larger binders 
tend to become too heavy and cumbersome to handle. These binders 
should be given a volume number and paged by volume. 

Second, the minute book should not be cluttered up with pasted-in 
reports. If these reports need to appear in the minutes, they should be 
copied, so that the style of the minutes may be kept uniform and neat. 
Most of these reports could be preserved in another way, and cross 
reference made to them in the board minutes. 

Third, marginal headings should be employed in writing the minutes. 
These headings greatly increase the ease with which an item may be 
found in the minutes. To be most serviceable, the heading employed 
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should be terse and specific. Thus, a heading like “Personnel Report" is 
not particularly useful, whereas the heading “Sabbatical Leave Granted 
John Brown” would be decidedly helpful. In larger districts the minutes 
should also be indexed. If that practice is followed the marginal head- 
ings should fit into the index scheme. 

Fourth, the minutes should show who made and who seconded each 
motion, and the roll call on each. The roll call should be taken as fol- 
lows: ayes, nays, absent, passing. Such a procedure shows exactly how 
every member, who is a public official, acted on every issue before the 
board, 


Open Meetings.—The question of whether board meetings should 
be open to the public and the press needs consideration. About two- 
thirds of the boards of education recently studied held no meetings that 
were closed to the press or the public. In 14 per cent of the districts 
all meetings were closed. In the remaining districts some meetings were 
closed and some open.?* 

Open meetings tend to build confidence in the minds of the people 
and the press that the board has nothing to hide. Moreover, open 
meetings would probably be to the advantage of any superintendent or 
board member who wished full consideration of any issue or forthright 
action on the basis of facts involved. Conceivably, an executive session 
of the board might be necessary at times. For the most part, however, 
the advantages of open meetings seem obvious. 

Open meetings make necessary proper physical facilities. The 
board room will need to be large enough to accommodate visitors. In 


some instances a small auditorium as a part of the board room has been 
found desirable. 


Appraisal of Instruction.—Many veteran superintendents and board 
members have suggested the great need of providing ways by which 
board members can become familiar with the instructional aspects of the 
school program. Too much concern with dollars without a conception 
of what those dollars buy is fatal to a school program. To meet this 
situation some boards have adopted a policy of having one regular busi- 
ness meeting per month, and one informal meeting per month at which 
instructional matters are presented. Otto W. Haisley has suggested 
that such meetings might be held at 5:15 р.м. at one of the school cafe- 
terias. After being served, key staff members of the school might appear 
before the board and assist in presenting a pertinent aspect of the school's 
program.”* Haisley thinks these staff members might employ the best 


?5 National Education Association, ор. cit., p. 65. 
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teaching devices they know, including visual aids, but he says “the best 
visual aid is a snappily dressed, quick thinking, good looking teacher 
who has a sense of humor and possesses an evident understanding of the 
area under consideration.” 77 

Possibly, as a variation of this procedure, significant displays might 
be arranged for the inspection of board members. Or, on some occa- 
sions, children themselves might be brought in to illustrate what really 
happens in the program. Efforts of this kind have two distinct advan- 
tages. First, board members come to visualize what the programs they 
approve are and where the money they provide goes. Second, the 
participation of staff members in this manner serves as a real tonic to 
the staff, and incidentally permits board members to appreciate the 
competence of their staff. 


Tue ScHooL ВоАкр AND THE FACULTY 


Unfortunately, teachers and principals in many school systems today 
feel that their boards of education look upon them as so many “hired 
hands" to be told what to do. Where this situation exists, the profes- 
sional staff tends to become a labor force and to do no more than it 
is told. 


Need for Staff Participation. The experimental work carried on by 
the Western Electric Company has pertinence at this point. The pro- 
duction of a group of girls making electric relays was noted over a 
seven-week period in order to establish a base production rate. The 
girls were put on a piece-rate basis for eight weeks. Production went 
up. They were given rest pauses and production again went up. Hours 
were reduced and production again was increased. Each time a new 
factor was introduced, production rose. Finally, the original conditions 
were restored and more relays than ever were produced. Clearly, none 
of the external factors had caused the change. As Stuart Chase has 
indicated : 


They finally found it in the girls themselves. The workers’ attitudes had 
changed. The mysterious X was the way the girls now felt about their work. 
By putting them in a little friendly world of their own, by consulting them 
often, the scientists had caused a psychological change in these young women 
and given them a new sense of their status and value. The girls were no longer 
Separate cogs in an impersonal, pecuniary machine; they were helping in a 
small way to direct the machine. So their output went up no matter how con- 
ditions were changed under them. The investigators concluded that this hap- 
Pened because the girls were recognized, because they felt important. They 


27 Ibid., p. 24. 
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had found work whose purposes they could clearly see. So they performed 
their tasks faster and better than ever before in their lives.?? 


Teachers also like to be consulted. They like to feel that they have a 
part in a significant enterprise. They appreciate finding out that some 
of their ideas are accepted and put into action. When they feel this 
partnership, they work as no amount of regulation or coercion can make 
them work. Moreover, this sense of sharing helps to develop healthy 
personalities in teachers. Their added cheerfulness and buoyancy do 
much to make them fit companions of children and youth. 

There is still another reason, however, for the board of education to 
insist that teachers be given a part in planning school programs. With 
the task of the school becoming more complex, the board and the super- 
intendent need all the help they can get. Teachers and principals consti- 
tute a genuine resource. Teachers after all are on the firing line: they 
work directly with children every day. Their experience cannot be dis- 
regarded. Then, too, teachers are better prepared for their job today 
than at any previous period. In many instances the teacher’s training, 
although somewhat different from the superintendent’s, has been as 
extensive and intensive. The processes of group thinking, as has 
been demonstrated, can often be used to draw out the ideas of many 
workers. 


Relative Lack of Participation—Despite these reasons for teacher 
participation in policy formulation, there has been, to date, too little of 
it. Roald F. Campbell found that in twelve western cities over a ten- 
year period there were, according to the school board minutes, only 121 
instances in which school boards authorized teacher participation or 
consulted with teacher groups.” On the average, then, these school 
boards took action of this kind once per year. 


Тһе paucity of school board-teacher relationships has also been noted 
by other investigators : 


School boards vary widely in their alertness to teacher opinion on policies 
affecting teacher welfare. The advice of teacher representatives on matters of 
salary, leaves of absence, and other personnel policies is never sought by 26 
percent of the boards represented in this study. Only 13 per cent of the 
boards claim that they take advantage of such consultation regularly; 61 per- 
cent, that sometimes they ask for teacher opinion. Generally speaking, the 
larger the city the higher is the percent of school boards which seek the advice 
of teachers on personnel decisions. This is probably due to the usually greater 
effectiveness of teachers organizations in the larger urban areas.9? 


28 The Proper Study of Mankind (New York: H & B 1948 . 140-41. 
E “The Social Implications of School Beard Legislation,” pp. 91, 94. m 
National Education Association, of. cit., pp. 67--68. 
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School board adherence to undemocratic practices reached a crisis 
in McCook, Nebraska, a few years ago. Competent teachers were sum- 
marily dismissed. Pupils went on a strike. Public mass meetings were 
called. As a result, the National Education Association was called upon 
to make an investigation, The official report of the investigating com- 
mittee indicted the school board in the following terms: 


From the standpoint of their obligation to the public and the boys and girls 
of McCook, a majority of the members of the McCook School Board are 
chargeable with: 


1, Dismissing unjustly teachers who have given long years of efficient 
scrvice to the community. 

2. Failing to insist that the superintendent of schools give teachers notice 
of dissatisfaction with their services, with opportunity and assistance 
to improve, before recommending dismissal. 

3. Failing to give the teachers a proper hearing before final action was 
taken on their dismissal. 

4, Conducting board meetings under such conditions as to keep the public 
ignorant of school affairs. 

5. Showing contempt for public opinion as indicated by their treatment 
of the Citizens Committee and petitions from citizens. 

6. Frustrating attempts of parents, students and other citizens to improve 
the critical school situation. 

7. Ignoring the recommendations of the investigating committee which 
would have brought immediate improvement in the situation. 

8. Lacking sincerity in their relationships with the committees of profes- 
sional educators which they had invited to investigate the school crisis. 

9. Failing to protect the independence and the morale of the teachers 
under their administration. 

10. Failing to investigate fully the qualifications of new appointees to the 
McCook school staff. 
11. Failing to maintain conditions in the schools that would make possible 


a successful school system.5+ 


These unfortunate circumstances should prompt boards and super- 
intendents to provide ways and means whereby teachers and other staff 
members are consulted. This participation should be provided for in 
basic board policy, in the provision of a certain amount of machinery 
which makes the channels clear, and in a continuing program of practice. 


Channels for Participation.—In Denver good use appears to have 
been made of the school policies council. The personnel of the council 
included all members of the administrative and supervisory corps, all of 
the principals, one representative for each twenty-five classroom teachers, 


31 National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Thru Education, McCook, 
Nebraska (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1947), p. 24. 
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the president of the teachers’ association, and the president and secretary 
of the custodians’ organization. This made a group of 165 people. The 
purposes of the council were as follows: 


The general purpose of the council is to make it possible for the schools to 
improve their objectives and the means of obtaining their objectives through 
the use of democratic procedures. The council carries on the following types 
of activity in seeking to achieve the above purpose: 


1. It provides a sounding board where the opinions of many individuals 
and groups can be assembled for consideration. 

2. It stimulates widespread and intensive study of significant problems 
relating to the curriculum and to the administration of the schools. 

3, It studies and approves or rejects proposed statements of policy for 
the conduct of the schools. 

4. It interprets policies approved by the council to the school system as 
a whole and to the community.32 


Without attempting detailed description of other techniques, teacher 
participation might be secured by having teachers and teacher represen- 
tatives participate, at the superintendent’s invitation, in board meetings. 
Joint committees of teachers, administrators, and board members might 
be established for such purposes as revising rules and regulations, devel- 
oping salary schedules, or planning new plants. Board members should 
also give genuine recognition to the local teachers’ association and see 
that it is consulted on all appropriate problems. Teachers and teachers’ 
organizations are particularly concerned about policies of employment, 
placement, promotion, teacher evaluation, salaries, tenure, sick leave, 
academic freedom, and retirement, 


Tue ScHooL BOARD AND THE COMMUNITY 


The concern of many citizens for their schools has been dramatized 
by the organization in 1949 of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. Says the chairman of that organization : 


_ The job of our public schools is too big for anything less than the com- 
bined efforts of all the citizens of a community; the combined efforts of all 
the existing groups—educational, parent-teacher, civic, religious, fraternal, 


and, in the case of some communities, a group (or groups) still to be or- 
ganized,33 


Leaders of this group stress that school boards have not failed, but 
they insist that the boards need help from all the citizens if the schools 
** C. E. Prall and C. L. Cushman, Teach ion i i i 
D. e American Council on Education 1944) p. ПОШ ae 
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are going to do their job. The relationships between the board and the 
community will be considered here. 


Board As Representative Body.—In the first place board members 
have been chosen, for the most part, in accordance with democratic pro- 
cedures. True, many citizens do not participate effectively in school 
board elections, and ways of increasing participation will be considered 
later. In accordance with American tradition, the school board is to 
represent the community. To be sure, in any community there are many 
interests. Some groups wish to see present functions improved and new 
services added. Other groups are concerned only with the saving of 
money. School boards must come to recognize these many groups and 
appraise all of their efforts in terms of what is sometimes called the 
general welfare. 

Clearly, then, the school board must see that its relationship with the 
community is a two-way street. There is the obligation to learn what 
the hopes and needs of the people are, and there is the obligation to in- 
form the people concerning the program, the achievements, and the 
needs of the school. In other words, board members must serve as 
representatives and also as leaders. This concept of school board-com- 
munity relationships should keep any board from becoming smug. ? 

While board members need to comprehend their relationships to the 
community, and ways by which community groups can assist the board, 
the actual administration of community relationships will be left to the 
professional staff of the board. In this area, as in other areas of school 
operation, the board is the legislative, not the administrative, body. 
Board members might expect their superintendent to recommend public 
relations policies to them. If these policies appear sound they should be 
approved. Their approval will often imply that public relations per- 
sonnel will need to be employed, and a budget for such activities estab- 
lished. 


Suggested Practices.—Even though detailed administration of pub- 
lic relations is left to the superintendent and his staff, there are some 
peculiar school board relationships which need consideration. The ques- 
tion of open board meetings has already been discussed, but it should 
be emphasized that such a policy is an important school board-com- 
munity link. At times these meetings might be varied and actually be 
planned and advertised as community forums. 

A promising development in school board-community relations is the 
advisory council or committee to the board. Advisory councils might 
be continuing groups, or they might be set up for particular purposes. 
In any case, the board should seek wide community representation. The 
establishment of a council implies that the board is genuinely concerned 
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with community participation in the solution of its problems. The coun- 
cil will, therefore, have an opportunity to deliberate on problems for 
which solutions are still being sought. At the same time, while the 
recommendations of the council must not be binding on the board, those 
recommendations will certainly be very seriously considered by the 
board. 

А recent brochure on this topic lists the following cautions to be ob- 
served in establishing lay advisory committees : 


Be sure the advisory committee understands thoroughly its relation to the 
School board. 

Be sure that time limits are set for short-term committees. 

Be sure that there is a clear understanding of the functions of long-range 
committees. 

Be sure the membership includes a real cross section of the community. 

Limit size of committee to avoid unwieldiness, yet make it large enough 
to be representative of all important groups. 

Include some professional educational representation on the committee, yet 
try to prevent the professional people from assuming central or domi- 
nating roles. 

Do not attempt to make the lay advisory committee a rubber-stamp group. 
It will have little usefulness if the school board and administrator fol- 
low the practice of coming to an agreement in advance on policies and 
issues and submitting them to the committee for approval. 

Besincere. There is no magic way to start working with lay groups. Place 
the issues frankly and clearly before them and treat honest opinions 
and suggestions with dignity and respect. , 

Be sure to secure the cooperation of parent-teacher associations in organ- 
izing lay committees. In many instances, these organizations form the 
nucleus of the advisory committee. In no instance should there be 


needless duplication of effort and competition. The job is big enough 
for all.34 


Some school boards have found that public sentiment regarding the 
school and its program can be secured from a poll of parents. Certainly 
the polling technique, with its careful consideration of sampling, is a 
rather reliable device. Suggested procedures and instruments for polling 
parents, teachers, and even pupils have been prepared.*® 

The Granite (Utah) Board of Education recently polled 1,000 of its 
7,000 families with children in school. In the survey there were forty- 
four questions. One of these questions read, “In general, is the disci- 

34 American Association of School Administrators, Lay Advisory Committees 
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pline in your child’s school too strict or not strict enough?” Responses 
from the 928 parents who answered that question are shown in Table 
УП. 


ТАВГЕ УП 


Responses or GRANITE (Uram) ScmoonL Ріѕтвіст Parents TO QUESTION, 
“In GENERAL, Is THE DISCIPLINE IN Your Cup's SCHOOL. 
Too Srricr or Nor Stricr Ехоосн?” 


Per Cent 
Much too strict ...........- 1 
Too strict soaua. dues ИЛЕ 3 
About right ..... се» 9:298 71 
Not strict enough .......... 15 
Nowhere near strict enough . 1 
No opinion ........ «2 929 СЕ ШОУДО 9 


With 71 per cent of the parents indicating that the discipline was 
"about right," teachers and administrators could probably feel that the 
public supported that aspect of the school program rather generally. 
When these results were broken down by school, the amount of parental 
schooling, and age of parents, the public sentiment was still more sig- 
nificant. 


The Parent-Teacher Association.—No board of education can afford 
to ignore the Parent-Teacher Association of the community. The P.T.A. 
is a unique organization. It is the only community organization which 
all parents are invited to join. It is the only organization which has free 
and regular access to school buildings. It is the only organization in 
which teachers and parents are officially joined. It is one of the very 
few organizations interested in the welfare of all children and youth. 

In most school districts there will be one or two P.T.A’s. In the 
larger districts there will be a P.T.A. council. These organizations are 
definitely interested in school-community relationships. This fact was 
attested to in Utah when the State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
sponsored a week’s workshop, at which fifty parents and twenty-five 
school people worked together on community-school cooperation. The 
report of this workshop is replete with practical suggestions of how сой 
munities may work together to improve their educational programs. 


38 Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers, Community School Cooperation in Utah 
(Salt Lake City: The Congress, 1946). 
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School boards will find P.T.A.'s willing to provide hearings for 
school board problems, and to make recommendations concerning pos- 
sible board policy. Certainly school boards should see that the channels 
of communication between the P.T.A. and their own organizations are 
open. 


Other Board Relations.—Board members as individuals inevitably 
become public relations emissaries. Such an obligation suggests that 
board members be well-informed concerning school policies and school 
practices. Mere explanation of a policy may at times satisfy individuals 
who raise questions. At other times, such individuals should be referred 
to the proper school official for additional information. At no time 
should an individual board member speak for the board unless he knows 
he is enunciating policies which have board approval. Board members 
need to be particularly careful that as individuals they do not commit 
the board in any way. Persons seeking favors can be told through 
which channels they may work, and they can be assured that their case 
will be properly heard. 

With the increasing complexity of public education, boards of educa- 
tion can be grateful that in most communities there are many people 
and groups who can give them help in their task. Boards can also know 
that this help, when properly enlisted and properly heard, can be a most 
constructive resource. 


Tue SoctaL COMPOSITION or ScHoot Boarps 


An Early Study—Much of what has been said about the social 
composition of school boards seems to have been based upon the early 
investigation made by George S. Counts." He studied 1,654 county, 
city, state, and college boards of education. In all, 3,573 board members 
were included. These board members were found to have a median age 
of about fifty years ; one in ten board members was found to be a woman; 
a majority of the board members were college graduates; listed by occu- 
pational category, proprietors, including farm proprietors, and profes- 
sional workers were most frequent; and slightly over one-half of the 
board members had children enrolled in the public schools. 

Many subsequent studies have tended to confirm these socio-economic 
characteristics of school board members. A recent study of board mem- 
bers in 1,608 non-city districts and 1,460 city districts found one board 
member in ten to be a woman; one board member in three to be a col- 
lege graduate, and seven out of ten to have at least graduated from high 
school; proprietors, farmers, and professionals to be the occupational 


зт "The Social Composition of Boards of Education," Supplementary Educational 
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categories most frequently represented ; the median income to be $4,000; 
the median age to be 48.5 years; 60 per cent of the board members to 
have children, wards, or grandchildren in school now; and the median 
period of service on the board to be 6.7 years. ?* 

With the discovery that board members were largely from dominant 
social groups in American society, Counts concluded : 


In shaping educational policy, the peculiar limitations of any dominant 
social class should be noted. Whether that class is a priesthood, a holy order, 
a military aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, or the proletariat matters not. They all 
suffer from the same affliction. A dominant class is a privileged class, a class 
that is favored by the existing social arrangement. It therefore tends to be 
conservative, to exaggerate the merits of the prevailing order, and to fear any 
agitation favoring fundamental changes in the social structure. It represents 
the past rather than the future; its creative period lies in a preceding age; its 
genius has already found expression. As a consequence, it is content to enjoy 
and.conserve the fruits of its period of struggle. On the other hand, the forces 
which represent the future, the forces which will fashion the civilization of 
tomorrow, are not now in the seats of power. In fact, just what these forces 
are can scarcely be discerned with surety even by the wisest of men, for they 
exist today only in embryo. They consequently do not appear significant, and 
they are significant only in potentiality. The latent strength of any social 
movement is not to be measured by its present vitality nor by any mark of 
identification. History tells us that the dominant forces of any age rarely 
extend the hand of welcome to their successors. To the degree, therefore, that 
the school is under the control of these forces, however benevolent they may 
appear, the chances are that its face will be turned toward the past. Its func- 
tion will be defensive and conservative rather than creative and progressive.99 


Conclusion Questioned.—This conclusion seems to have been ac- 
cepted without examination by many students of school administration. 
There is some research evidence which suggests that the socio-economic 
status of a school board member may not determine his performance on 
the school board. Henry M. Gunn studied the school board members of 
the Portland (Oregon) Board of Education over a period of years 
rather intensively. He found little or no relationship between the socio- 
economic status of those school board members and their voting records 
in school board meetings.“ 

John A. Hunter studied 456 school board members in Louisiana. He 
found that in socio-economic status they corresponded closely to board 
members studied by Counts and the National Education Association. 
In other words, the Louisiana board members were from the dominant 


38 National Education Association, of. cit., pp. 51-55. 
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social groups of that state.“ In view of that fact, the following combs 
sion is at least interesting : 

Attention also must be directed to the fact that board members throughout 
the state welcomed the study. Their cooperation was whoicbearted and they 
willingly submitted themselves to study and critical analysis The Loohiens 
is well fitted to serve society in his official capacity.“ 


legislation in twelve western cities over a ten-year 
was studied by Roald F. Campbell. He established fifteen edu- 
issues with social import and, principally through the use of 
ined how school boards and individual 
members voted upon those issues. Of this number 
the affirmative, while 286, or 8.3 per 
ive. Such figures suggest that school board mem 
cities over a ten-year period had a commendable 
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then determined the relationship between the кос}о-есо- 
status of the 172 board members and their individual voting 
record upon school legislation. His conclusion follows : 

There was little or no relationship between certain socio-economic | tort 
and school board competence. On the basis of percentage of negative decisions 
sex, age, schooling, occupational category, income, tenure on board, and school 
attendance of board members’ children failed to differentiate between the com 
petence of board members. Likewise, in the judgment of superintendents sex, 


i 


While these studies do not prove that in all cases the socio-economic 
status of school board members does not influence their performance as 


a Social Composition of Louisiana Parish School ” American School 
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beard members, they suggest that tha а mode by Сай mue 
too iw серпи in Ба; бин AT overt and above 
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мак стэпе status, which has much to feed board тийме 
performance. Possibly board members are pot typical representatives 
vd thet soo-economic class. боо, enom determinin has 
been too cary an explanation of the of any social group. 


The idea that socio-economie status is basie to all school board per- 
formance led many professional educators to condemn school boards en 
mame. As a remedy some of these мрсно that school boards 
be climinated. Others suggested board. membership should be 
determined upon the basis of occupational category. The elimination 
of school boards is distinetly contrary to the American tradition of some 
three | «ndred years. Coenen e a отн 

: woukd be 
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School Board Competence.— The National Education Association in 
its study of school boards asked each respondent to give his judgment of 
the "best features” and the “worst features" of the boards as be knew 
them. The most frequently mentioned characteristics of “superior” 
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munity. The problem, then, of how a community may secure competent 
board members and in turn competent school boards is thus a pertinent 
one. 


Steps in Securing Board Members.— William C. Heugh established 
criteria for the selection of school board members. He then applied 
these criteria to five communities over a ten-year period. Apparently 
none of the five communities met any one of the criteria in each of 
the ten years studied, and none of the communities met all of the 
criteria in any one year.*® If these communities are typical, it is not sur- 
prising that school boards are often considered incompetent. Possibly a 
selection process for board members, understood and applied by a com- 
munity, could do much to alleviate this condition. The outlines of such 
a process will be suggested. 

As a first step, the legal arrangements governing the selection of 
school board members should be examined. Experience would seem to 
indicate that board members ought to be elected and not appointed. 
These elections ought to be special school board elections and not part 
of the general elections. Moreover, the plan of electing board members 
from the district at large seems to have been found most successful." 
In some states nomination by precinct, ward, or subdivision docs not 
appear to be a bad practice, but in every case competent students in the 
various states believe that election at large should be the legal arrange- 
ment. In states where these provisions do not now pertain, legislation 
might be instituted. 

Whether or not legal provisions are satisfactory, the next step in 
school board selection involves educating the public concerning the role 
of the school board and the need for careful selection. Many citizens 
know more about how the city council, the county commission, and 
similar bodies function than they do about the school board. Particu- 
larly, in communities where the commission form of government exists 
in the city or county, the board members of those governmental units 
become administrative as well as legislative officials. Moreover, city 
and county board members are often elected on a partisan basis with the 
distinct understanding that “to the victor belongs the spoils." A non- 
partisan board of education with a professional school administrator is 
thus a very different kind of body. To create in the public mind an un- 
derstanding of this difference and a clear conception of the role of the 
school board will require a continuous effort on the part of the board, 


46 “How to Get a Good School Board," Nation's Schools XL (November, 1947), 
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the superintendent, and the staff. Much of what was said about the 
board and the community will have pertinence at this point. 

As a third step in school board selection, all organized groups in a 
community ought to cooperate in securing good candidates for nomina- 
tion. In communities which are fortunate enough to have a coordinating 
council, this cooperative effort might stem from council activity. In 
other communities a temporary committee representing such groups as 
the service clubs, the chamber of commerce, the labor council, the 
women's legislative council and the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
press, and the radio might be formed for the purpose of seeking school 
board member candidates. This cooperative effort might be initiated by 
any one of these groups. The basic conditions require representation 
from many segments of the community jointly seeking the best material 
possible for the school board. 

The next step in this process is a logical one: this whole procedure 
must t: open to the public. This is a very different approach from prac- 
tices sometimes found where one or two dominant groups make careful 
plans for the nomination of prospective school board members, but give 
no publicity to those nominations until after the legal deadline for nomi- 
nations has passed. As а part of letting the public “іп” on the nomina- 
tion procedure, public forums where candidates are invited to express 
themselves upon school issues might be arranged. Candidates might 
also be invited to express themselves through the press and radio. In 
many cases the newspapers and radio stations will probably be willing 
to provide space or time in the public interest at no cost. If space or 
time must be paid for, it would seem to be a charge which the com- 
munity committee should meet and not individual candidates. 

As the discussion on the social composition of school boards im- 
plied, the nomination and election of school board members ought to 
be on the basis of individual merit and not on the basis of group affili- 
ation. In the discussion above, it will be recalled that the personal char- 
acteristics of board members figured prominently in both "superior" and 
"below average" boards. Moreover, it seems clear that board members 
shotild be elected for what they wish to provide for all the children and 
youth, and even the adults of the community, and not for their desire to 
perpetuate or secure special privileges for a particular group. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to suggest the part which the superintendent 
and members of the school staff should or should not play in the selec- 
tion of board members. In the effort to get the community to under- 
stand the role of the school board, the superintendent and the teachers 
would seem to have a constant and logical place. The professional staff 
should support any procedure to secure cooperative and open nomina- 
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tions for school board positions. Certainly the employed personnel of 
the school should participate in the voting for board members. Active 
campaigning, particularly active maneuvering for the nomination of 
board members, is probably a practice in which the superintendent and 
the teachers should not ordinarily engage. Such activity may come to 
smack of special group privilege and create such community resentment 
that it will do more harm than good. Then, too, if board members 
whom the superintendent, or the teachers, either individually or through 
their organization, opposed were elected, there might be great tempta- 
tion on the part of such board members to retaliate. This is not to say 
that the superintendent and the teachers should never take such direct 
action. Conditions may become so intolerable that such action, with all 
of the risks calculated, is the only course to pursue. In such cases, how- 
ever, every effort should be made to enlist other groups in the campaign 
for better schools. 


Hetprnc Boarn MEMBERS IMPROVE 


‚ Even though board members be carefully selected they need help in 
learning to perform their duties. H. B. Mulford, in commenting upon 
the year book, School Boards in Action, suggests that in the past board 
members have been given relatively little help. He indicates that col- 
lege professors have often been derisive instead of helpful. Superin- 
tendents, too, he thinks, have a rather poor record with regard to help- 
ing board members see the place of the school in American society and 
the task of the board in providing those schools. Finally, Mulford sug- 
gests, the school boards have had to resort to organizing their own 
groups in order to secure help. After noting these rather negative 
aspects Mulford concludes : 


In the case of School Boards in Action, its importance lies in the ultimate 
purpose of its sponsors. If as a profession, they consistently strive to provide 
the school boards with competent superintendents and to press their own 
membership to aid in the maturation of the school board toward high ideals 
through the purposeful aid from the local superintendents, the book may prove 
to be one of the most constructive forces in public education.f? 


This much seems clear: The superintendent must take responsibility 
for assisting new board members, and old for that matter, in getting 
some comprehension of schools and the board's place in providing them. 
While situations differ, many superintendents have found it advisable 


48 “School Boards in Action," American School Board Journal, CXII (April, 1946), 
26-27. 
49 Ibid., p. 27. 
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to have an extended conference or conferences with new board members. 
Other superintendents find that a special meeting or two with new board 
members in which the atmosphere is kept informal is a good technique. 
In either the conference or the meeting, an effort should be made to 
orient the new board member or members. Certain documents, such as 
the rules and regulations, the superintendent's annual reports, the school 
board minutes, and any special surveys or studies of the district, should 
be made available. All of these put together may be a little overwhelm- 
ing; hence, some superintendents prepare a loose-leaf booklet for board 
members in which pertinent excerpts from the documents are found. The 
superintendent might also suggest certain periodicals % and handbooks E 
which board members might read. In fact, district funds should prob- 
ably be expended to provide these materials. The superintendent might 
also take the initiative, for the benefit of new board members, and occa- 
sionally for that of all, in organizing visits to the schools of the district 
and to schools of neighboring districts where good practices may be 
observed. 

Most new board members will need orientation with regard to the 
school district and its schools. A school district map with attendance 
areas shown will be helpful. Population figures for the school district 
and enrollment figures in the schools over a period of years constitute 
basic information. Trends in assessed valuations, bonded indebtedness, 
tax rates, and other financial items are usually of interest. Significant 
statutory or charter arrangements governing the school district might 
be summarized for the board members. 

The educational philosophy and program of the district should receive 
considerable attention. The pattern of school organization followed, 
and the extent of the school program provided in each of the schools 
should be part of this picture. The district program with regard to 
kindergartens, vocational education, and adult education needs clarifi- 
cation. If the district subscribes to a functional type of educational 
program, that must be explained. 

Some of these matters will probably have been formalized by the 
enactment of school board policies. These policies should, therefore, in 
one way or another, be made available to the school board members. 
The superintendent may also need to provide some of the background 
for the enactment of the policies. Policies on school size and class size, 
on the employment of personnel, on the selection of principals, for in- 
stance, may have come after much trial and error. It should, of course, 
be apparent that the older board members can be of genuine assistance 


59 Such as American School Board Journal, School Executive, and Nation's Schools. 
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in supplying this background, and sometimes new board members will 
accept such help from board members more readily than from the super- 
intendent. D. W. Codding made a study of the training given school 
board members in fifty-six Ohio cities.? His findings seemed to sup- 
port the following conclusions: (1) the training should not be too de- 
liberate or too formal, (2) the superintendent should supply board mem- 
bers with brief reports on state and national trends in education at 
frequent intervals, (3) board members should have preliminary prepa- 
ration before important problems are submitted to them, and (4) the 
superintendent should take a leading role in supplying the help needed 
by board members. Several of these recommendations are also sup- 
ported by Otto W. Haisley.? He also suggests that every superintendent 
should endeavor to get board members to move up from prejudice, 
through expediency, to principle, as the motivating factor behind board 
action. 


School Board Associations.—State school board associations have 
come to be a powerful factor for school board improvement in many 
states. The first was formed in Pennsylvania in 1895. E. M. Tuttle 
found thirty-nine such associations, thirty-seven of them active.?* Their 
goals might be summarized as follows: (1) to cooperate with other 
groups interested in advancing public education, (2) to promote favor- 
able public school legislation, (3) to study educational problems, (4) to 
develop more effective school board members, and (5) to provide 
mutual help and information. These very commendable objectives and 
the way in which the movement has been met in most states suggest that 
associations should be formed in the remaining nine states, and that all 
associations should become active. This movement was given further 
impetus in 1949 by the completion of the organization of the National 
School Boards Association with national headquarters and a full-time 
executive secretary. The bulletins, handboooks, and journals published 
by these associations are invaluable materials for school board members. 
The meetings of these groups also constitute a way by which school 
board members may study their jobs and exchange views with those 
engaged in like service. 


its “Board Members Go Into Training,” School Executive, LX VII (August, 1948), 
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STUDY AIDS 


1. Read the legal provisions governing school boards in your state. What 
changes, if any, should be made in these provisions ? 

2. Interview a board member and a superintendent on the question of 
standing committees on school boards. 

3. If your state has a handbook for school board members, secure a copy 
and compare the treatment in the handbook with this chapter. 

4. Who led the fight for free public education in your state? 

5. Seek permission to attend a school board meeting, and note the working 
procedures used. 

6. Make some appraisal of the rules and regulations for a particular 
school district. 

7. For a particular school district ascertain the number of meetings held 
last year. How many of these were devoted for the most part to instruc- 
tional matters ? 

8. Examine the school board minutes of a particular district. How might 
the format of the minutes be improved? 

9, Determine, if you can, the relationship between the socio-economic 
status of board members in one district and their voting records on 
school legislation. 

10. Interview officers of the teachers association regarding their relation- 
ship with the board of education. 

11. What methods are used to select board members in your community ? 
How might the procedure be improved? 
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Chapter 6 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL 


Снамсімс Concerts oF Рори, PERSONNEL 


With the close of the nineteenth century, a profound change became 
evident in the attitudes of administrators and teachers toward school 
children. While educators and public-spirited citizens of that century 
were keenly interested in educating the largest number of young people 
that was possible, their concern seemed to be centered upon the masses 
of children schooled rather than upon the quality of services given pupils 
in relation to their needs. Some idealistic visionaries such as Froebel, 
Mann, and Harris dreamed of providing a perfect environment for the 
growing child, yet most reports and activities related to pupil personnel 
were of a quantitative nature. These reports show the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in schools, their sex, age, days of attendance, absences, 
times tardy, number promoted and graduated, and number in each 
grade. Statistics are available on gross physical disabilities such as 
blindness and deafness. However, the record shows that not until the 
twentieth century are school reports centered upon the needs and welfare 
of individual pupils. 


The New Concept.—While present-day reports contain the standard 
statistics of age-grade progress, attendance, and absence, they are never- 
theless enriched with data indicating an increased interest in matters of 
student health, social adjustment, intelligence, aptitudes, interests, voca- 
tional ambitions, and personal problems. It is apparent that a new con- 
cept exists among twentieth-century educators regarding the functional 
relationships between the school and the child. From the administrative 
viewpoint, pupil personnel is not merely child counting ; rather, it is basi- 
cally concerned with the effort to understand the individual child with 
the intention of guiding him to a richer and fuller life through wise 
school leadership and a stimulating educational environment. 

., This contemporary view suggests the comprehensive scope of activ- 
ities that are inherent in an effective pupil-personnel program. ]t is 
immediately acknowledged by most administrators that the schools have 
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made great progress in realizing a number of the possibilities existent in 
the new relationship between the child and the school, yet they are far 
from the goal that is conceived as possible and highly desirable. The 
study of the whole child for the purpose of aiding him in realizing his 
maximum potentialities of individual and social effectiveness is the 
broadest challenge which the school can accept. The amount of time, 
professional personnel, facilities, and organization needed to approach 
the problem will be indicated in this chapter. The cost of such a program 
will be far more than is now expended. However, this is accepted as 
unavoidable, and is considered cheap in terms of human values and satis- 
factions. In fact, the progress of civilization is measureable by the degree 
to which society expands its concern for the growth and development of 
all its members. 

In the administration of pupil personnel, the twentieth-century edu- 
cator unfetters his mind, feelings, and conscience from the restrictions 
of traditional practices in child accounting and studies the possibilities 
of the school in assisting children to grow into wholesome citizens who 
function intelligently in all areas of their environment. This end cannot 
be gained without considerable guidance from wise parents, teachers, 
and friends. The school, as the public-supported institution for child 
guidance, bears an extraordinarily heavy responsibility for the growth 
of the child in moral, intellectual, vocational, social, cultural, healthful, 
and personal aspects. Whenever the home or community is delinquent 
toward the child, the school is expected to supply the need. Since the 
program is obviously unlimited in its possibilities and since the school 
is charged with responsibility for the general development of the child, 
the administrator is naturally concerned with the practical limits of the 
pupil-personnel program. Though he may “unfetter” his imagination, 
the public coffers are definitely shackled by the hand of traditional 
economy in educational expenditures. 


The Goal and the Practical Limits. Tt is apparent that the educator 
must always find a reconciliation between the willingness of the tax- 
payers to support education and his ardent desire to aid children. He 
can progress only a little faster than the public allows in school practice, 
though his thinking may be moving ahead at jet speed. He will estab- 
lish those agencies for child guidance which are acceptable to his school 
board and the public. And he will utilize the services of those educators 
who have sensitivity, imagination, and skill in human relationships. 
Those who are responsible for pupil personnel will be expected to use . 
the most valuable scientific instruments and techniques in studying the 
child to help him in his adjustments and self-guidance. Though science 
and recognized methodology will be used in pupil personnel problems 
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and studies, the administrator will always recognize that child guidance 
requires the understanding of a sage and the artistry of a master human- 
engineer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES Basic To Puri, PERSONNEL 


The previous discussion of the philosophy basic to pupil personnel 
is highly suggestive of the principles and policies to be followed in ad- 
ministering a program. The limitations of space prevent more than a 
brief delineation of the most significant tenets. 

1. Pupil personnel is concerned primarily with the welfare of indi- 
vidual students. Pupil-personnel services are an integral aspect of the 
total educational and. guidance program of the school and cannot be 
segregated from activities of a curricular nature. 

2. A close coordination of all pupil-personnel agencies should be es- 
tablished and maintained by the administrator. He must not allow spe- 
cialized aspects of pupil personnel to become independent, isolated, or 
uncooperative. An interdependency exists among pupil-personnel serv- 
ices which necessitates day-by-day interchange of information and 
assistance. 

3. Scientific data should be implemented with interpretative observa- 
tions. The inadequacy of measuring instruments and statistical pro- 
cedures make it imperative to recognize that science cannot stand alone 
in the evaluation of human problems, but requires broader analyses from 
sociological, philosophical, and psychological viewpoints. However, the 
best that science has to offer should be marshalled in the effort to solve 
pupil-personnel problems. 

4. Cumulative records should be conveniently centralized and should 
be accessible for the use of those concerned with pupil-personnel activ- 
ities. This implies that the records of many different agencies should be 
assembled on appropriate cumulative forms. The tendency for small spe- 
Cialized agencies to become independent and self-sufficient should be 
counteracted by establishing centralized records which comprehend all 
personnel activities. deed 

5. Pupil-personnel work is in essence the guidance of the individual, 
and it requires the staff and facilities to discover, diagnose, and aid in 
the solution of his problems. It is more than gathering census and attend- 
ance data, The student needs the personal guidance of wise persons who 
have sufficient time for hearing and analyzing his problems. The admin- 
istrator is obligated to furnish a staff which effectively aids the student 
in the classroom, in the school environment, and in the home and com- 
munity. This guidance is concerned with his problems of a personal, 
Social, recreational, civic, and vocational nature. 
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6. The administrator should provide sufficient facilities for the staff 
to pursue successfully its personnel activities. Offices, secretaries, office 
equipment, communication and transportation service, mimeographing, 
recording, and general physical comfort while working are essential to 
an adequate program. 

7. Members of the personnel staff should be adequately trained for 
their work and should possess the character and principles which con- 
tribute to their effectiveness in this high endeavor. They should have 
sufficient specialized training and possess a natural understanding of, 
and sympathy for, other human beings. A desire to help others should 
be associated with a willingness to expend mental and physical effort for 
the benefit of others. Critical-mindedness toward one's own opinions is 
as highly desirable among the pupil-personnel staff as is the expectation 
of cooperating with others to the fullest in all situations. 

8. Adjustments in the school program should be an expected re- 
sultant of many pupil-personnel activities. As the school recognizes the 
varied needs of students, modifications of standards and practices to 
meet many critical situations should be anticipated. The cooperation of 
principals, supervisors, and classroom teachers must be a normal part 
of the program. 

9. Progress in pupil-personnel work can proceed only as fast as the 
teachers and lay public are educated to accept its benefits. Long-time 
programs of professional and public education should be developed so 
that progress will be continuous through the years. Where educators 
attempt radical departures from accepted practice, public and profes- 
sional reaction often frustrates the most altruistic and well-intentioned 
efforts. The realistic administrator evaluates the degree to which his 
newer programs are acceptable among his staff and to the public, and 
offers further programs which are acceptable to both. 

10. A follow-up program of studying the experiences that students 
meet after they leave school is essential in order to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the pupil-personnel program. This dynamic field is both new 
and largely unexplored. Therefore, experts warn that we cannot be sure 
of the future effects of counseling students. Leaders in this area caution 
workers against becoming overconfident since experience with student- 
personnel programs is yet limited and our data unsubstantiated. The 
need for long-range evaluation programs for the purpose of determining 
the directions in which guidance should take place is obvious. 

11. In all relationships, the basic principles of democracy should 
operate. Respect for individual thinking, expression, and self-determina- 
tion is leavened by consideration for society. The administrator will 
therefore be scrupulously democratic in his treatment of colleagues, sta 
workers, specialists, laymen, parents, and children. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PupIL-PERSONNEL SERVICE 


In the preceding discussion of principles and policies for the guidance 
of administrators, the areas of activity in pupil-personnel work were 
suggested rather than named. The reader should recognize that a sub- 
stantial group of traditional personnel activities have been augmented 
by many new services arising from the newer interpretation of pupil- 
personnel. There is no definite agreement about exactly what functions 
should be placed in this category, but if the focus of thought is kept upon 
child welfare, the following group might be acceptable : 


1. Child accounting ; continuous census of those of school age. 
2. Compulsory education; entrance ages; terminal ages; laws. 
3. Attendance and nonattendance ; work permits ; tardiness. 
4. Classification of pupils; age-grade distributions ; homogeneous, heter- 
ogeneous grouping ; class size. 
5. Progress through school ; promotion ; retardation ; over-age, under-age 
studies; elimination from school. 
6. Reports ; marks, grades ; notitying parents of progress. 
7. Testing of pupils; intelligence; achievement ; aptitudes ; interests ; atti- 
tudes ; testing program; use of information ; psychological services. 
8. Health examination and program ; assembling information. 
9. Visiting teachers ; collecting information from home ; psychiatric social 
worker programs. 
10. Cumulative records for pupil-personnel services ; types of information ; 
forms ; administration of records. 
ll. Classroom guidance ; group guidance ; types of programs. 
12. Individual counseling; use of records; directive, nondirective counsel- 
ing; case studies. 
13. Curricular adjustments; special programs for handicapped; special 
adjustments for atypical pupils. 
14. Administrative integration of pupil-personnel services ; articulation of 
School units ; coordination of all personnel services for case studies. 


Coordinating Personnel Agencies.—The desirability of coordinating 
the work of all personnel agencies is obvious if the maximum benefits to 
the individuals are to be gained. Figure 6 is therefore offered to illus- 
trate the practicability of coordinating all functions. The diagram also 
emphasizes the importance of the principals and teachers in personnel 
work. The participation of teachers and principals in all phases of pupil- 
personnel work is usually presumed to the degree of forgetting the value 
of their contributions. This chart places them in the significant position 
they hold relative to the child, the home, and the community. 
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The chart is not designed for any particular size of school system but 
merely shows possible relationships of the functions. In very large sys- 
tems, assistant superintendents or specialized directors might be in 
charge of each area. In medium school systems, a smaller number of 
administrators would supervise the activities that were possible for the 
school system. However, it should be recognized that each adminis- 
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Ficure 6.—Coordination of Personnel Agencies in a School System. 


trator will establish the organizational pattern that is most congenial to 
his local situation. The organization of functions in the chart can easily 
be modified to meet the interest and abilities of the particular staff with 
which an administrator is working. 


The Coordinating Council. —A coordinating council composed of all 
those in charge of the various activities should be established to unify 
the operation of the personnel staff. Such an administrative organization 
can make the best use of records and will avoid neglecting important 
activities. The council can agree upon the type of uniform cumulative 
folders that should be made up for each pupil and can decide where they 


1 William A. Yeager, Administration and the Pupil (New York: Harper & Bros, 
1949), Chap. xxvii. 
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will be located, to whom they should be accessible, and how they are 
to be used. 

Without such a council, educators are apt to follow their own plans 
independently of others. Regular meetings should be established for the 
council. The chairman of the council might be elected annually from the 
group, or be appointed by the superintendent. In some systems, the 
superintendent may desire to preside over the regular sessions of the 
council. However, many superintendents would find it more advisable 
to appoint a deputy superintendent to the post. The author here makes 
no specific recommendation as to how the council shall be headed. 
Though a strong belief in democratic action is the basis of all school 
organization, there are situations where a strong administrator might 
be more effective in heading the council. 


Puri. AccounTING 


The Census.—A merican administrators have believed for many years 
that the census of the school population should be kept continuously 
up-to-date. A simple annual census of school pupils is inadequate be- 
cause of the migratory habits of the American adult population and the 
desire for freedom from governmental restraints. As no central registry 
of citizens is required, the school is forced to ascertain the ages of young 
people who should be in school. Some parents prefer to use the services 
of their children to supplement the family income, and others are merely 
negligent in conforming to school attendance regulations. The complex 
circumstances associated with keeping an accurate and up-to-date school 
census in this dynamic society make it one of the major problems in 
school administration. However, the situation is far less acute in the 
twentieth century than formerly. 


Enforcement of Attendance Laws.—The enactment of compulsory 
attendance laws throughout the United States has given the schools legal 
instruments for acquiring information about pupils and for enforcing 
attendance. Child labor laws have been enacted by many states forbid- 
ding the exploitation of child effort except in limited vocational areas 
such as delivering newspapers. National laws also exist to prevent the 
use of child labor in industries engaged in interstate commerce. And 
finally, labor unions express resentment against the economic competi- 
tion that results from the use of child labor in industry. The growth of 
civilization in the United States to a higher level of education and tech- 
hical competence has also tended to prevent the entrance of young people 


2G: D, . L. Engelhardt, Problems in Educational Administration 
(New vate ed abita, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925), 
Chap. ix, 
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in many industries. The belief is developing among the people that a 
young person should receive schooling until he is seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. These complex social attitudes encourage the habit of 
school attendance, thus minimizing the problem of census-taking. 


Other Uses of the Census.—An up-to-date school census is necessary 
to the modern school for many other reasons beyond that of discovering 
pupils who should be in school? The census may be used as the basis 
for the distribution of school funds. It may assist in evaluating the 
services that are being rendered to the community. The statistics from 
the school census are useful for the anticipation of building needs, the 
employment and training of teachers, the creation of an administration 
that will keep pace with growth, and for the location of school sites. 
The school census enables the administrator to project his thinking rela- 
tive to the types of schools that will be needed in the future, such as 
kindergartens, nursery schools, evening, extension, vocational, and adult 
education. 


A Continuous Record.—It is obvious that the school census should 
keep a continuous record of the pupils who enter and leave the school 
district, who transfer from school to school within the district, who 
change their residence, who terminate their education, or drop out of 
school. Keeping census records in urban areas poses many difficult prob- 
lems, particularly where the parents are interested in evading the re- 
quirements of the law. In more lightly populated communities, keeping 
the census is less difficult, though there may be fewer school personnel 
available for the work. In the final analysis, if registration laws are not 
established and enforced, keeping an accurate census is dependent upon 
the willingness of parents and children to keep the school informed of 
those of school age. 

School-census information is usually placed under the authority of a 
school official who has the duty of developing the census forms and 
working out an effective technique for gathering the information. He 
will develop a method which will use the school principals, teachers, and 
children in the collection of information regarding census matters. The 
children best know when new families have moved into the neighbor- 
hood, or away from it. They are keenly aware of the ages and number 
of children available. Also, they know whether pupils of school age are 
attending or not. The officer in charge should expect to make as much 
use of these sources as seems appropriate for the situation. In some 
communities, the expectancy of attending school is so high that no prob- 
lem exists. Yet in other communities there is need for exacting meas- 


ures in keeping a census for purposes of attendance enforcement. 
3 Yeager, ор. cit., pp. 70-78. 
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The Census Card.—As there is great variation in the methods of 
keeping the census, so there is great differentiation in the form the 
census cards should take. The census form should be simple, easily 
filled, and sufficient in data. Census cards should include the birthday of 
each child, the residence, parents, nationality, and occupation of parents. 
It is desirable to know the previous schools that have been attended, the 
grades completed, and the amount of nonattendance. Such matters as 
the reasons for nonattendance, the state of the health of the child, the 
language spoken in the home, and vaccination records are all important, 
but may make the census report cumbrous and difficult to complete. 
Furthermore, other agencies, such as the medical or health division, 
may have far more complete information on the subject. The perma- 
nent record seems to be the more appropriate place in which to compile 
this type of information. Though all agencies in the school for accumu- 
lating information about the child and giving him adequate guidance 
should be coordinated, nevertheless duplicated information on many 
forms should be reduced, and greater simplicity of the census card is 
highly desirable. 

The card itself should be of convenient size for visible filing, 3 x 5”, 
4" x 6”, or 6” x 8". Modern school systems which employ a visible file 
System can keep census information handy and render valuable and 
efficient service to attendance officers and school principals, teachers, 
health and guidance workers. “Active” and “inactive” files should also 
be kept continuously up to date so that the census enumeration becomes 
a significant force in aiding the school to give effective educational 
service to pupils and the community.* The census program thus breaks 
away from the restricted concept of pupil “counting” to the broader 
view of serving society and the special needs of individuals. 


ATTENDANCE AND NoNATTENDANCE 


The child-centered administrative concepts which are expressed with 
relation to the census are just as appropriate to problems of pupil attend- 
ance in schools. And school attendance is far from being a simple statis- 
tical problem of making sure that pupils are attending school and are not 
tardy or truant. Attendance has become recognized as the educational 
problem of helping parents realize the necessity of educating their chil- 
dren; and of assisting pupils in appreciating the values of their educa- 
tional experiences. When nonattendance or truancy develops, the 
attendance officer becomes a diagnostician of the causes of the delin- 
quency, 


* Arch О. Heck, Administration of Pupil Personnel (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929), 
chaps. viii, ix. 
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Exit the Truant Officer. —Tt is apparent that the cloak of authority 
worn by the traditional "truant officer" is out of style. In fact, it out- 
moded itself through sheer inadequacy and ineffectiveness. Forcing 
the nonattending child to attend school is an impermanent solution to 
the problem and may result in strong dislike for school and lack of co- 
operation in it. The modern approach is to discover the basic causes for 
the undesirable attendance habits and to use the services of the school 
to correct the conditions in so far as possible. The attendance officer 
should use the cumulative files in order to understand individual pupils 
who are faced with attendance problems. Consultations with principals, 
teachers, counselors, and pupils may be highly useful in giving him 
basic information with which to approach the problem. Attendance 
officers are now most concerned with eliminating the causes of non- 
attendance, for they recognize that only through such a process will the 
problems receive permanent solution. 


Problems of Nonattendance.—The problems of nonattendance 
among all grades of pupils are frequently complex and require the utmost 
tact and skill in obtaining information and effecting solutions. The lack 
of parental cooperation may require an extended amount of counseling, 
sympathy and understanding. In some cases the power of the law may 
need to be invoked in order to bring the children to school. But the 
attendance officer will continue to work for parental education even 
while using necessary force. 

When nonattendance is due to pupil illness, the attendance officer 
may take the initiative in the provision of home teachers for the pupil. 
In some cases he may arrange for the transportation of disabled pupils 
to special schools. When children lack food or clothing and are ashamed 
of coming to school, he may contact welfare agencies to assist in pro- 
viding for their needs. 

In some cases of truancy and nonattendance, the school is at fault. 
Teachers may be prejudiced towards individuals or unreasonable in dis- 
cipline. The attendance officer may find it necessary to bring such infor- 
mation to the attention of the principal or appropriate administrative 
or supervisory officers for the correction of the defect. Also, the pupil 
may be placed in the wrong class, because of his being over-age or under- 
age. In some cases, he may be maladjusted to the learning speed of the 
class ; he may be frustrated by the social development of the class or the 
methodology of the teacher ; or, he may be unchallenged or bored by the 
slow pace of the school work or the teacher's dull personality. The cur- 
riculum itself might be unrelated to the pupil’s interests and therefore а 
barrier to his cooperation and activity. Many of these causes of dislike 
for school will require great skill on the part of the attendance officer 
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in working with pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators. He may 
be compelled to take some of the problems to committees on curriculum 
for study. However, the analyses of nonattendance reveal that the 
attendance officer must be highly sensitive to the whole gamut of causes 
of undesirable pupil behavior. 


The Cooperative Attack.—For many of the causes of nonattendance 
the officer will have no immediate solution. However, if he can bring to 
the principals, teachers, and others concerned with the child those facts 
basic to his nonattendance, the chances are better that adjustments will 
be made. The attendance officer is practically a psychiatric social worker, 
and it is apparent that his training and personal propensities should be 
in harmony with the requirements of a social worker. He will utilize to 
the fullest the available records pertaining to the pupil; he will study 
the home background of the pupil, his capacities, school behavior, 
scholarship records, interests, activities, capacities, and ambitions. He 
will also obtain personal impressions from all those who are in contact 
with the child; the teachers, the pupil’s friends, the principal, coun- 
sellors, and nurses. From this wealth of understanding the attendance 
officer can approach the problem with appropriate subtlety and skill and 
can work for the desirable long-range correction of the situation. 


Working Permits.— When families lack the resources for reasonable 
standards of American living, they frequently put their children to work. 
The laws of some states permit the child to work at certain ages if 
permits are obtained from the school. Since the health of the child may 
be seriously affected by his occupation, the conditions of his work and 
the hours he devotes to it become a concern of the attendance and health 
officers. If school attendance is modified as a result of his work, care- 
ful supervision gives the assurance that his welfare is not jeopardized. 


Child Exploitation.— The most serious cases of child exploitation 
are not found in industry but in the pupils’ homes. Far too many parents 
consider their children as additional burdens and expect them to “make 
their way” or “earn their keep” at the earliest age possible. In rural 
areas it is not unusual to find the pupils arising at five in the morning to 
perform chores about the farm until schooltime; then to return after 
School to work until dark or later. As there are few laws protecting 
children from this type of exploitation, the problem remains acute in 
many parts of the United States. The elevation of standards of living 
in rural areas is contributing to solving the problem, and the inhabitants 
of rural areas are gradually recognizing the right of the children to recre- 
ational times, adequate sleep, and freedom from abnormal responsibility. 
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Again, the education of the populace to an understanding of the rights 
of childhood is basic to a permanent solution of child exploitation. 


Tardiness.— Tardiness may become a disturbing habit among school 
pupils and may require the assistance of the attendance officer. How- 
ever, tardiness is usually considered one of the less serious infractions 
of school procedure and can be treated by the principals and teachers in 
the schools involved. Tardiness may be indicative of the child’s dislike 
for school, indifference to standard social behavior, or difficulties in the 
home. In some cases it may be desirable to have conferences with the 
parents to develop an understanding between the home and the school. 


Regularity of Attendance——Regularity of school attendance is of 
economic importance to those school systems which receive money from 
state funds on the basis of average daily attendance. Enlightened school 
laws do not penalize the schools for student absence which is occasioned 
by illness. With additional money the school is able to offer a richer 
program with better teachers and a longer school year. Vet the benefits 
of regular school attendance do not accrue only to the institution. 

It is apparent that school attendance is not just a set of laws, orders, 
records, facts, and forms. Rather, attendance work and controls make 
possible a detailed and comprehensive study of the needs of each indi- 
vidual child and a provision for those needs in the functioning school. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PuPiLs 


Ability Grouping.—One of the most persistent problems that has 
engaged the attention of educators during the last five decades is that of 
the classification of pupils. Though it is acknowledged that all children 
are different in needs, capacities, and desires, in the public school pro- 
gram it is essential that relatively large groups be taught together. 
Some educators propose a simple solution to the problem, classification 
of students and assigning them to teaching groups, according to intelli- 
gence ;ie., those with I.Q.’s of 110 and up; 109 to 90; and 89 to 75: 

Objections to this form of classification stem from the fact that it 
appears undemocratic and unnatural. In our society, persons of widely 
differing capacities live and work together. Those who oppose the plan 
believe that the superior students not only learn to exert leadership over 
those of lesser capacity while in association with them, but also develop 
wholesome democratic ideals. In addition, even those of lower intel- 
lectual capacity may frequently have much to offer that is both ingenious 
and valuable. Americans resent “aristocratic” segregation based on in- 


5 Jesse B. Sears, City School Administrati : -Hill 
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tellectual standards, for such a classification makes subtle inroads in the 
structure of democracy. 

On the other hand, teachers who have taught under homogeneous 
and heterogeneous systems often prefer the homogeneous groups be- 
cause they are easier to teach. The students are thought to be of like 
ability, they frequently have similar interests, and their rates of learning 
may be about the same. However, students of the problem of homo- 
geneous grouping are inclined to question the validity of the groups 
themselves. If a single basis such as І.О. is used as a starting point, 
then a partially homogeneous group can be developed for this quality 
only. But if ability in some subject is the criterion, then students are 
found to show great variation in other subjects. Thus, if mathematics 
is used as a basis of grouping, then the same segregation does not hold 
true for social sciences or language arts. Lane indicates that a child may 
show an average of 1.8 years difference in various subjects. Some chil- 
dren show as much as 4.1 years difference in their grade mastery of 
several subjects. "Therefore, ability grouping on a subject basis hardly 
seems justifiable outside the specific subject under consideration. 

The classification of students may be developed on the basis of their 
grades on entrance to school, on ability in subjects, on intelligence, and 
on special interest or maturity. The results of studies by Billett, Kaul- 
fers, Lane, Ayers, and others show that if homogeneous grouping is 
desired a multiple or composite basis for segregating students should be 
used. Many authors are as strongly in favor of homogeneous grouping 
as other authors are opposed to it. The available research, however, 
does not point to positive and unquestioned advantages of homogeneous 
grouping. The fact that teachers express approval of the idea of teach- 
ing pupils that are purportedly of comparable abilities is not an argu- 
ment in its favor. { 

The relative merits of the various bases for homogeneous grouping 
are uncertain. Students of the research in this area do not seem to find 
conclusive evidence regarding grouping at any certain grade level. A 
slight advantage seems to exist in favor of grouping in the lower years 
of Secondary school; there also seems to be a slight favor of grouping 
the least bright rather than the most bright pupils.’ However, the dif- 
ferences discovered do not seem to be worthy of being treated as scien- 
tific absolutes, 


Bases for Classification.—When composite bases for grouping stu- 
dents are used, a large number of factors can be considered. Reading- 


°C. M. Reinoehl and F. C. Ayer, Classroom Administration and Pupil Adjustment 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crolts, Inc, 1940), pp. 134-35. 
L. V. Koos, J. M. Hughes, P. W. Hutson, and W. C. Reavis, Administering the 
Secondary School (New York: American Book Co., 1940), pp. 240-71. 
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readiness test results are often used by elementary administrators and 
teachers for grouping their pupils. This is acknowledged to be a single 
basis that is essential for success in particular school situations. 

Social maturity is a common basis for segregating pupils. As there 
is real difficulty in discovering adequate criteria for judging social 
maturity, this basis is considered rather subjective. Scholarship is a 
common basis for segregation but may be criticized for overlooking 
many other significant factors in human personality. In a composite 
rating used for segregation purposes, health and physical development 
may also be considered. Teachers’ ratings and the average of several 
teachers’ ratings of pupils offer additional means. The cultural or socio- 
economic backgrounds of pupils are sometimes used as a basis for 
classifying pupils in overtly aristocratic situations. Chrono'ogical age 
and intelligence quotients are both somewhat useful as bases for classify- 
ing students under a composite system. 

The classification of pupils is closely related to certain environmental 
problems in the school. The size of the school population must be con- 
sidered an important factor, for homogeneous grouping procedures have 
been found most practicable in secondary schools of 1,000 students and 
more. The practice is less common in schools that are smaller in 
enrolment. 

The administrator is most concerned about finding scientific methods 
of aiding students, and at this point there seems to be lack of evidence to 
substantiate a positive decision in favor of homogeneous or ability 
grouping. Those who are prejudiced toward a democratic class group- 
ing shun the concept of categories and are willing to live by the tradi- 
tional grade-progress technique. However, it should not be assumed 
that grades are single techniques; they are definitely composite or mul- 
tiple forms of classification based on entrance age, progress through 
numerous subject areas, social maturity, health, height-weight, capacity 
for continuous achievement, and intellectual ability. It is not entirely 
significant whether promotions be made on halí-year, one-year, two- 
year, or three-year basis, for the students are already classified. 

A further practical suggestion regarding classification is that the 
teacher can always make subclassifications within his classroom for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of individuals. He can thereby guide them 
in educational experiences that are within their capacities. He can also 
individualize instruction and enrich the curriculum to his heart's content. 

In large and small school systems it seems to be the common practice 
not to segregate pupils in homerooms, but to provide some homogeneous 
grouping in special subject areas. This is particularly true in junior 
and senior high schools. While segregation is not uncommon even in 

8 [bid., p. 254. 
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elementary schools, the tendency there is more toward the “in class” 
method of grouping. Practice in schools therefore points to the belief 
that educators have not found the most desirable method of grouping 
pupils but are generally following the traditional classification systems. 


Future Research.—The one aspect of this grouping problem which 
“has not been properly investigated is the reaction of students to the 
Various plans. It would be most interesting to know how their attitudes 
influenced by one plan or another. 

Administrators should be wary of attaching authority to any of the 
known methods of classification and should use that scheme which seems 
‘most appropriate to the situation. In some cases, a more definite form 
‘of homogeneous grouping or ability grouping is acceptable. In any case, 
the grading of students has already classified them, and the question is 
one of how much further the classification process should be carried. 


Procress THRouGH ScHOOL 


Scientific presentations can easily be made to demonstrate the prog- 
tess of pupils through the grades of the American school system. Age- 
"progress tables can show the number of times a pupil repeats a grade, 
"thus revealing his retardation. If he has "skipped" a grade along the 
- line of progress, the table can show when he was accelerated. This will 
К ‘show whether his progress has been rapid, normal, or slow." y 
| The degree of over-ageness, normalcy, or under-ageness of children 
enrolled in school can also be measured by age-grade tables. In such 
tables the normal grades for the chronological ages of the pupils are 
indicated, and the students of a class may be compared with the norm. 
Calculations are made in months so that it is possible to produce refined 
Statistics from the age-grade tables. 

The administrator is thus able to determine with some accuracy the 
Status of the pupils in his school relative to their grade placement and 
their progress through the grades. The importance of these tables lies 
in the interpretations which the administrator makes of them and the 
actions he then takes, 


Studying Age-Progress Records—In studying the age-progress 
records of pupils, the administrator will want to know the reasons for 
the failures and accelerations that show up. He may have to conduct 
investigations among the schools to determine the prevailing philosophy 
with respect to promotions and failures. Further studies may have to be 
made to determine the extent to which ill health causes school failure 


9 Strayer and Engelhardt, op. cit., рр. 452-59. 
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and grade repetition. He may find that the schools promote on the basis 
of subject-matter mastery, and he will want to know what standards are 
being used for determining failure or passing. The question will arise 
whether failure in only one subject, as in reading or arithmetic, is a 
sufficient cause in itself for retardation. 

Such tables as have been indicated are only the starting point for 
constructing satisfactory promotion policies in the schools. The modern 
administrator recognizes that the failure of pupils is a highly complex 
human process resulting from unsatisfactory relationships within the 
school. The reduction of nonpromotion begins with a case study of the 
pupils who have a record of failures in order to determine what help the 
individual needs and what adjustments can be made within the school to 
aid in his future success. Analysis of his scholastic difficulties must be 
made to find the subjects in which he meets failure. Counseling should 
be given to reveal his needs and interests so that his teachers may 
provide some added incentives in the program. Teachers should also be 
advised regarding the keeping of school work within the grasp of pupils. 
And the cooperation of parents should be enlisted to prevent further 
failure and to re-orient the pupil to the school. 


The Over-Age Pupil—Pupils who are a year and a half or more 
over-age in a grade may develop strong feelings of frustration and 
inferiority. The administrator may decide to organize special classes 
for such students or he may consider it desirable to accelerate them to 
a higher grade where they will be with students closer to their chrono- 
logical ages and social maturity. Nonpromotion is seldom recom- 
mended by authorities and is acceptable only for pupils in the first 
or second grades of school. If a thorough study shows the child to be 
socially immature, to have insufficient experiential background for read- 
ing, and very little expressional ability, it may be desirable to retain 
him in a grade for a half year or longer. E. W. Dolch believes that 
many difficulties in future years can be evaded by carefully considered 
nonpromotion in the lower grades.” 


Pupil Acceleration.— There are also some situations in which ac- 
celeration might be recommended for certain pupils. Where a student 
is exceptionally superior, has actually completed more than the normal 
work for the grade, and is socially more mature than his colleagues, 
justification for acceleration may exist. Furthermore, if the teacher is 
unable to provide a sufficiently enriched and challenging program to the 
pupil, this unusual procedure may be followed. 


11 Reinoehl and Ayer, of. cit., pp. 144-47. 
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Nonpromotion.—The dropping out of many students from school 
is unquestionably due to their failures in the classroom. Analysis of 
school standards show them to be highly academic and often unrelated 
both to pupil interests and to life. This does not imply a criticism of 
academic standards and attainment as such; rather, it points to the 
need for providing school experience which is functionally valuable to 
pupils and which enables them to develop high standards of self-direc- 
tion, of critical thought, and self-expression. Promotion or nonpromo- 
tion should be based on an understanding of the complex of factors that 
constitute the criterion of pupil growth and development. Success or 
failure in one or two subjects may be too limited a reason for such 
an important action as delaying the progress of a pupil for a year. Many 
subjective factors such as the development of creativeness, reasoning 
power, sociability, and integrity are important considerations in child 
growth. The single-factor basis appears outmoded at this time. The 
pupil’s whole school history, mental ability, unusual talents, physical 
history, and personal characteristics should be taken into account, thus 
making the problem of nonpromotion a highly individualized affair.” 

Nonpromotion may also result from poor attitudes on the part of the 
pupil. The generalized answer to this may be anticipated—the pupil 
needs effective counseling. However, those attitudes may be rooted in 
undesirable school experience, unwholesome home influences, or the 
attitudes of friends. 

The school itself is frequently at fault in cases of nonpromotion, for 
the teachers may be unstimulating or indifferent to the pupils. Teachers 
may be overloaded with work and unable to give individual attention 
to students, Or the classroom leaders may be without sufficient train- 
ing or competence to do the job. The physical environment of the 
School itself may foster poor attitudes, with resulting nonpromotion. 
Unsanitary conditions, a poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, unbeautiful 
environment, can cause the development of many undesirable attitudes 
in pupils. An unstimulating curriculum or monotonous methodology 


May create tensions in the classroom. 


LIBERALIZED PROMOTION Po .iciEs 


_ Educators have long recognized that the evil of the grading system 
ies in the fixed curriculum content prescribed for each grade and the 
ent failures. In order to move away 


Tesulting high percentage of stud 
from a static Manes leading educators such as Н. J. Otto have long 
f grading and promotion 


advocated a comprehensive modification o 
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policies. The system is based on a broad social maturity concept rather 
than on a narrow academic view. Pupils are placed with students of 
similar maturity, chronologically and socially, and remain with the 
group without fear of failure to meet an absolute grade standard. Otto 
recommends that the term "grade" be replaced by "year" and that all 
students be promoted at the end of each year. 

A number of cities during 1930-40 expanded this policy to include 
enrollment in a class for a normal period of three years. A pupil would 
be sent to Miss Jones’s room for the first three years of schooling, 
roughly equivalent to the first three grades or primary years. But there 
is no grade designation and no fixed concept of achievement for each 
year. There is no expectation that the wide variation in student ability 
and achievement will be narrowed to a standard, as is assumed under 
the present grade system. Promotion of the student beyond Miss Jones’s 
room would be recommended in accordance with the results of a 
continuous evaluation of the child’s progress. These analyses will reveal 
whether he needs to stay with Miss Jones for two and one-half or three 
and one-half years. Conferences with both parents and pupils will keep 
the pupil informed of progress, and it is always possible to increase or 
decrease the time during which he stays with the teacher. After a 
normal three-year stay with his first teacher, he will move to another 
teacher for a three-year period, which is generally equivalent to the 
intermediate years of school. From there he could go to the junior 
high school for three years; then to the senior high school. 


Mental Hygiene Aspect.—Stratified grouping and promotion of 
pupils without fixed academic standards are in harmony with modern 
principles of mental hygiene as applied to school administration and 
the classroom. By means of cooperative grouping of pupils based upon 
both general and special abilities, classroom enterprises may be organ- 
ized to challenge the most gifted children, to satisfy those of middle 
ability, and to assure success and progress to those of lower ability. 
Frustration and failures can thus be avoided and all students can be 
stimulated to make the maximum progress within their capacities. 

From the mental-hygiene viewpoint, the liberalized promotion policy 
eliminates the stigma of failure and allows the curriculum to be adjusted 
to the needs of the pupils. Teachers become more thoroughly acquainted 
with their pupils in the three-year period and are in a much stronger 
position to provide guidance to pupils and parents. The progress of the 
pupils toward levels of maturity can be better understood so that chil- 


14 Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organizati inistrati New 
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dren can choose the most congenial and stimulating companions for 
educational progress. The flexibility of the three-year stratification 
procedures is naturally a real convenience to administrators and can 
prove satisfying to parents and teachers. It can be worked out on a 
two-year basis with advantage to pupils; but when it is reduced to one 
year, the program becomes essentially one of "social promotion" 
through the grades. 

The prime deterrent to inaugurating a three-year program lies in 
the conservatism of administrators, the unenlightenment of teachers, and 
the lack of understanding by the public. Though this is a logical ap- 
proach to the solution of the promotion problem and is justifiable from 
both pedagogical and psychological considerations, in two decades hardly 
any progress has been made to realize the program. The most encour- 
aging sign is the general acceptability of "social promotion" on the 
elementary and high school levels. Although 100 per cent promotion 
is usually under fire by many teachers and laymen, compulsory-educa- 
tion laws and the tendency toward longer retention of pupils in school 
suggests that opposition to promotion on a maturity basis will eventu- 
ally disappear. 


Reportinc Pupit PROGRESS 


Administrators should realize that the reports the teachers send to 
parents regarding the progress of their children is the most intimate 
contact that the school has with the majority of parents. American 
parents do not come to school except for occasional P.T.A. meetings or 
special programs, and those events are of far less importance to the 
parents than the report card. Through the report card a wholesome 
relationship may be established between the home and the school. The 
administrator should encourage his teachers to appreciate this viewpoint 
toward report cards. A number of administrative principles might 
easily be developed relative to the desirable characteristics of a report 
card: 

1. A report card should be satisfyingly informational regarding pupil 
progress, It should contain those elements that reveal the growth of 
the pupil in many aspects. | 

2. A report card should show progress in general traits such as 
study habits, persistence, completing assignments, attitudes toward 
School work and recreation. The general traits analyzed by report cards 
Will differ widely between elementary and secondary schools, though 


16 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Fostering Mental 
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appropriate traits for the age-groups included will be analyzed by check 
lists, marks, or descriptions. 

3. Specific subjects, or areas of activity, will also receive attention. 
There may even be a subdivision of the area into some of its essential 
parts for better analysis. A skill-subject such as arithmetic might be 
diagnosed in terms of number-skills and problem-solving ability. 

4. The grading should be expected to be based both on objective 
and subjective evaluations. Parents and pupils know that there is more 
to a subject than a mark on an objective test; therefore they expect the 
teacher to use his judgment as a basis for marking. Teachers are con- 
vinced of the unreliability of the grading system and therefore, out of 
fairness to students, use objective examinations to a large extent. Even 
objective grading schemes are not highly reliable, so that the teacher 
must question his grades at all times in order to be as fair as possible. 
Subjective or essay examinations have been found to be insufficiently 
impartial to be used as a measure of progress." 

5. The report card should be easily understood by laymen. АЙ marks 
should be carefully explained so that parents will be able to make rea- 
sonable interpretations. 

6. An invitation to the parent to visit the teacher should be included 
in the report card. Such conferences are highly valuable to the school 
in terms of developing parental understanding of the purposes and 
methods of modern education. 

7. Signatures of both parents should be required showing their recep- 
tion of the progress report, and space should be provided for them to 
express their comments regarding the progress of their children. 


, School Grades.—Although everyone dislikes to work with a mark- 
ing system because it is painful to discover inadequaces and difficult to 
to make reasonable evaluations, its importance cannot be underrated. 
We dislike marks because we are unhappy to see the students and parents 
so concerned about marks as such. We would prefer them to be more 
anxious about the instruction the pupils receive. Yet the school has 
conditioned the students and the parents to a high sensitivity toward 
grades by the isolation of the school from the home. And parental con- 
cern for good marks expresses their strong interest in pupil progress. 
The mark is the reimbursement to the student for good work accom- 
plished in the school. And though educators may resent the exaggerated 
value that parents place upon grades, no substitute has been suggested 
which is acceptable to the public schools. Administrators should bring 
the problems of grading to their faculties and should invite cooperation 
in finding more adequate schemes of recording progress. Even parents 


17 1 Н " 
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should be invited to the deliberations to hear the discussions and to make 
suggestions. 

Administrators should remember that even the traditional grading 
systems have real meaning to teachers and parents. The percentage 
system is used by many, although there is little agreement among in- 
structors as to the meaning and interpretation of specific percentages. 
The letter grades, A, B, C, D, and F, are also accepted by parents on 
the basis of experience. Again, while those letters are thought to mean 
excellent, good, satisfactory, poor, and failure, the real differences 
among them are arbitrary and exist less in scientific reality than within 
the conscience of the instructor. The generalized grades “satisfactory,” 
“unsatisfactory,” and “failing” also leave much to be explained. 


Check Lists.—An elongated list of traits, personal, social, and scho- 
lastic, represent another approach to the problem. Such check lists may 
have from thirty to sixty traits, with qualitative evaluations to be 
checked for each trait. The personal letter from the teacher to the parent 
regarding child progress is loaded with good intentions but imposes a 
tremendous writing chore upon the teacher and usually reduces her 
expressions to a series of platitudes. 

Thus the administrator and his teaching force have a variety of 
choices in grading systems. None is entirely acceptable to any group of 
educators, and the question is whether satisfactory evaluations of 
dynamic human qualities in a complex society can be realized. However, 
since it is essential to send home some kind of report, the teacher and 
administrator had best decide upon some acceptable and understandable 
form, though any single form is considered to be tentative. 

The advisability of the use of the long list of traits is here suggested 
for elementary schools, the wide scope of which is suggested by the 
elementary school report card of San Bernardino, California.’ 

This report card is particularly interesting in that there is ample 
Space provided for comments from both the teachers and the parents. 
Also, the signatures of both parents are required on the report card. 
The primary grade report card was checked for each trait in two cate- 
gories : “does his best" and “could do better." The checks for fall and 
spring terms, or semesters I and II, are side by side for comparative 
Purposes. This type of report card, when adjusted for the various 
&rades, satisfies most of the criteria set up as guiding principles. It is 
highly informative in evaluating many significant aspects of pupil 
growth, In addition, it opens the way for the fullest response from 
both parents, who are asked to certify to their examination of the 
Progress report. 


*® Published by permission from Superintendent C. Burton Thrall. 
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I Semester (Term) 


Does his Could do 
Best Jetter 


Growth in Health 
Shows good health habits 
Keeps neat and clean 


| 
| 


Growth in Work and Play 
Attends school regularly 
Is prompt 
Is thoughtful of others 
Is learning self-control 
Works well with others 
Shares material and information 
Takes care of materials 
Plans work carefully 
Makes good use of time 
Finishes work 
Has a high standard for own work 


НИИ 


Growth in Learnings 
Is learning how people live and work together 
Is learning to understand natural world 
Is learning to appreciate beauty 
Shows interest in reading good books 
Gets the thought well in reading 
Can follow simple written directions 
Reads well aloud 
Enjoys listening to stories, poems, music 
Can retell simple stories 
Can express ideas in speech 
Speaks distinctly 
Can follow oral directions 
Is learning to write 
Is learning number concepts 
Is learning to work with tools 
Expresses self well in art 
Takes part in songs 
Takes part in rhythms and dramatic play 
Takes part well in games 


ШИР О 


G 
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In higher elementary grades, the report includes additional items 
considered appropriate to the advancing maturity of the children and 
the differences in curriculum. Some of these are as follows: 


Does his Could do 

Best Better 
Is learning needed geographic information 
Expresses ideas well before the group ss 


Uses arithmetic fundamentals well in 

solving problems 
Enjoys good music and takes part in 

music activities VM 
Expresses ideas well in art —— 
Reads silently with understanding —— 
Is tolerant towards others ie 
Writes legibly and neatly TT 
Spells words correctly YE s 


HE T 


The check list for evaluation is also slightly different for the upper 
elementary grades. The three categories included are: 


l. Satisfactory growth 
2. Is improving 
3. Needs improvement 


It is interesting to note that the concept of competition between 
students implied in the standard and traditional report сагі is absent 
in this record of progress. Each child is graded upon his individual 
ability to improve, and the comparative aspect is eliminated. This report 
illustrates the best principles of modern education, the emphasis of which 
1$ upon the general development of the individual. 


High School Problems.—The high school situation relative to grad- 
ing is complicated by the need for providing marks that are intelligible 
to the admission authorities in higher institutions. The admission regu- 
lations followed by a large percentage of colleges and universities are 
conservative and traditional in the extreme and have exerted a strongly 
Süppressive influence upon secondary school authorities who may wish 
to liberalize their grading practices to conform to modern principles. 

П order to comply with college entrance standards, high schools usually 
employ a grading system of either letters or percentages. Those schools 
Who wish to evaluate pupils on other than academic achievement usually 
Use a separate check sheet containing a list of qualities. Such items as 
Study habits, citizenship, voluntary participation, dependability, and 
Social attitudes may be included. But it is apparent that the high schools 
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have yet to make great progress in modernizing their grading practices 
to conform with better educational thinking. 


Testinc Рори 


Educators of the modern school have learned to expect the services 
of tests for the guidance of pupils and the organization of the cur- 
riculum. This wholesome attitude is a result of the intelligent use of 
tests in solving many educational problems. Tests have proved to be of 
great value, yet they are limited in their presentations of data and are 
dependent upon reasonable interpretations. At some periods during the 
development of the scientific movement in education, the importance of 
tests and testing assumed a prodigious size and seemed to threaten the 
employment of personal judgment and observation. This danger has 
passed. Tests are now considered foundational in substantiating judg- 
ments, and in many situations they are regarded as indispensable. 

"This rather cautious approach to an introduction of tests does not 
in any sense detract from their values. The educational significance of 
careful measures of intelligence, of achievement in various areas, of 
aptitudes of students, and of personality tendencies has fundamentally 
revolutionized our concepts of child development. With the introduction 
of the Simon-Binet tests to America by H. H. Goddard in 1910 and 
their revision by L. M. Terman of Stanford in 1916, a new attitude 
toward measuring was developed among educators. Yet this scientific 
movement has been leavened by the child-study interest, so that humane 
considerations are never lost amid the statistics of the enthusiastic re- 
searchers. Before the middle of the twentieth century, the testing instru- 
ments and methods were assimiliated by educators in the general pro- 
gram of the school, in the routine of the classroom, and in the diagnosis 
of children.” 


Uses of Tests.— The educational uses of tests have been suggested 
throughout this chapter and at appropriate points throughout the text. 
However, it is relevant to summarize these uses at this point. Seven 
general values are found for tests, according to Ernest W. Tiegs.” 

They can be used for the diagnosis of learning difficulties in subject 
areas such as reading, arithmetic, language, handwriting, spelling, of 
social studies. Intelligence tests can throw much light upon problems 
that pupils encounter by revealing the basic capacities of the children. 
Achievement tests can show their general accumulation of information 
init ү pea aM М, АИИ Intelligence (Boston: Houghton 


20 Ernest W. Tiegs, Tests and Measurement. : hton 
Mifin Со, 1931), pp. 103-236. ents for Teachers (Boston: Hough 
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in many fields. And the more specific diagnostic tests can reveal the 
detailed difficulties in methodological areas such as arithmetic and 
reading. 

In motivating the learning of students, tests can be used to disclose 
their rate of progress in various areas and can expose to them better 
ways of studying and learning. Again, diagnostic and achievement 
tests may both be employed for this purpose. The student can become 
clearly aware of mistakes which have caused his frustration in learning 
and may account for his dislike of school. 

Tests can be of great value for those administrators who find it 
desirable to classify students according to learning capacity, subject 
achievement, or aptitudes for learning specific skills or materials. Intel- 
ligence tests, achievement tests, and prognostic tests can furnish the 
information needed for the classifying process. 

The guidance of pupils requires the use of tests if a scientific basis 
for counseling is to be employed. Evaluative devices which may be 
useful in guidance are intelligence tests, achievement tests, specific 
ability tests, personality inventories, vocational interest tests, health 
tests, and general interest tests. 

Promotions may be determined by the marks given on many tests. 
The standards used as the basis of promotion will have to be established 
by the schools involved since different subjects usually have different 
promotional values in the various grades. Promotion may depend on 
final tests or on daily work. A combination system of grades on final 
tests, daily work, and several scattered tests may be used as a basis. 
An administrator may appeal to the data of an accepted standardized 
test in studying questionable cases of promotion. However, the modern 
concept of promotion goes far beyond the limited use of tests as a 
criterion. 

Instructional procedures may be evaluated by comparing pupil growth 
resulting from several methods. Overenthusiasm for any one method 
may often be tempered by objective study of it in scientific com- 
petition with other methods. Experimental-control group techniques 
are productive of the most reliable results when the groups are equated 
in terms of intelligence, experiential backgrounds, sex, socio-economic 
bases, health, age, and grades. The effectiveness of the curriculum and 
instructional instruments for achieving established objectives can be 
analyzed to some extent by means of tests. Also, undesirable grade 
placement of subject matter may be detected and corrected through the 
use of standardized examinations. 


Evaluation of Teaching—The use of tests in the evaluation of 
teaching efficiency is probably justifiable from the theoretical viewpoint, 
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but the process is seldom carried out in practice. Teachers resent the 
method because they feel compelled to restrict their curriculum planning 
and activities to the material which may possibly come out in the tests. 
Such manipulation is a perversion of educational method, yet the 
teachers believe that it is the only defense against an unjust system. 
"Unless the evaluations are based on a scientific equating of student 
groups, the teachers have just cause for criticism. Such an evaluation 
should only be carried out when the differences between student groups 
are positively known and when their degrees of achievement can be 
definitely prognosticated. With this information available, a teacher 
who did not educate the students to the standard might be accused of 
failing. Authorities agree that there is lack of objective criteria for 
measuring teaching ability." Probably a composite rating composed 
of objective and subjective information, and including observation 
records and tests, must be assembled to find a basis for evaluating 
teachers. 


Survey Purposes.— Tests may also be used for general survey pur- 
poses, in which the total program of the school is evaluated for the 
benefit of administrators, supervisors, teachers, boards of education, and 
the community. Though no particular area may be suspected of inade- 
quacy, the survey will unquestionably find areas that are in need of 
remedial work. Ín general surveys, it is not uncommon for all areas of 
the curriculum to be investigated, so that the research workers can 
make specific interpretations. Intelligence tests for all ages of pupils 
are available and should be given. Achievement tests in all areas of 
the elementary school are most useful for presenting growth attained. 
A survey should also include analyses of environmental factors in order 
to determine the relationship between the school and the community. 
The question must be answered whether the school is meeting the needs 
of the community by providing the form of education which equips the 
students for citizenship, vocational competence, homemaking, and cul- 
tural progress. However, it must be admitted that adequate tests do not 
exist to give us sufficient answers to these questions, 


Conclusions.—We must conclude this statement regarding testing 
with further precautions regarding their limitations. Standard tests 
which can be used to measure all-out educational objectives and out- 
comes of teaching are not available. Also, intelligence tests do not 
measure the entire mentality of the child; nor do they reveal all the 
special talents of the child; nor can they prognosticate how the child will 


21 Ibid., pp. 220-21. 
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use his intelligence.?? Intelligence tests are not entirely adequate either 
as a basis for vocational and educational guidance or as a single index 
in classifying pupils. 

The use of achievement tests is no guarantee that instruction will be 
improved, for they only show the degree of progress the pupil has made. 
The test itself is certainly not an important motivating factor, in spite 
of the enthusiasm of test-makers. Achievement tests also cannot be used 
apart from reference to the mental capacities of the pupils. 

The administrator should keep in mind that all tests are not valid ; 
i.e., they do not measure what they purport to measure. Nor are they all 
reliable; i.e, they do not measure accurately whatever it is they аге. 
measuring. Nor are all tests objective; i.e., they are affected by sub- 
jective factors in scoring and interpretation. 

The administrator should work with his staff in the development of 
a testing program that will include intelligence tests given at regular 
intervals of about two years; general achievement tests on alternate 
years; and personality and interest tests every three years. Diagnostic 
tests of pupils difficulties should be given whenever they may contribute 
to the work of both the teacher and the pupil. Inventories of pupil in- 
terests should be taken once or twice in elementary school and at least 
twice in secondary school, where specialized guidance becomes progres- 
sively more important. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS AND HEALTH PROGRAM 


The maxim that “a sick pupil is a poor learner” has become a plati- 
tude in American education and expresses our concern for the welfare 
of the child. The teacher knows that efficiency in learning decreases 
with a child's fatigue, malnutrition, poor eyesight, inadequate hearing, 
or low vitality. The child with a chronic cold is working below his 
normal capacity and is probably endangering himself with permanent 
disability. The comprehensive health program of modern school systems 
is therefore indicative of the public desire to give each child the maxi- 
mum of good health for his greatest growth. Yet the administrator is 
expected to provide a healthful school environment and valuable health- 
ful experiences with an inadequate budget, poorly trained staff, and in- 
sufficient facilities. He is therefore compelled to regard the situation 
from a long-range point of view. 

The following list of statements shows the relationship of administra- 
tion to the health program of the school : 


221, үү, Webb and A. M. Shotwell, Standard Tests in the Elementary School 
(New York: Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, 1932), pp. 42-45. 
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1. As the complete development of the child's powers is dependent 
upon good health, the school should utilize every resource to provide 
facilities, programs, and services which make for good health. 

2. As efficiency in learning is affected by the health of the pupils, the 
efficacy of the school is closely dependent upon the child's physical and 
mental well-being. 

3. As school attendance is dependent upon the good health of the 
pupils, the continuity of classroom work and desirable progress of pupils 
are, to a large extent, a health problem. 

4. The health and fitness of pupils for full participation in the school 

_ program is largely dependent upon six important factors : 


a) Correction of physical impairments. 

b) Prevention and control of disease. 

c) Better nutrition. 

d) Prevention of accidents and emergency care. 

е) A daily program of planning for balanced living. 
f) The development of sound mental attitudes.?8 


The school administrator should plan to establish a program which pro- 
vides for each of these objectives. 

5. The administrator should appoint properly trained specialists to 
head up the health program on all levels of the school. In small school 
systems a number of the functions may be placed under the responsi- 
bility of one person. In larger systems the widened contacts will require 
expanded staffs so that the needs in all the schools will be accounted for. 
Each school should have a definitely designated health representative 
who will have responsibility for his institution. 

6. A coordinating committee or council on health services and health 
education should meet at regular times to articulate all phases of the 
program. Representatives of all major areas of the health program 
should be included. Reports from the committee should be made regu- 
larly to the superintendent so that he will have information regarding 
general discussions and group decisions. 

7. Coordination of the school health program with community health 
and recreation should be provided for in the organization. The super- 
intendent may name the director of the school health program as a 
coordinator to work with public recreation directors. The school physi- 
cian should work with local public health officials to avoid duplication 
of effort and neglect of important cases. 

8. The highest possible standard of sanitation in the public schools 
should be the minimum goal in maintaining toilets, washrooms, drink- 


23 Ruth E, Grout. “Physical Fitness through Health Education.” J l of Health 
апа Physical Education, xiv, No. 8 (October, 1943), p. 429. ного) 
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ing fountains, cafeterias, cloakrooms, closets, halls, and yards. The 
administrator should adopt the practice of subjecting school facilities to 
rigorous inspection at regular intervals, or he should designate others 
to the task. Reports of unsanitary situations should receive immediate 
attention. 

9, School safety is fundamentally an aspect of the health program, 
yet it involves student habits and teacher disciplines which go beyond 
any academic study of the problem. The administrator should be greatly 
concerned about the type of traffic control that protects the pupils going 
to and from school. On the playgrounds, in the classrooms, during 
activities and construction periods, situations exist that are inherently 
dangerous to life and limb. In order to prevent accidents he should dele- 
gate certain staff members to study the conditions about the school and 
to recommend practices which may prevent accidents. Traffic squads 
and cooperation with the local police may be involved. A full program 
of living safely should also include fire drills, fire prevention, and 
studies of living safely in the home, school, and community. 

10. Medical inspection for evaluations of child progress in health 
and for the detection of illness or disabilities should occupy a significant 
place on the agenda for the administrator who is concerned with pupil 
health. Annual medical inspections seem costly but are insignificant in 
terms of their value to individuals. Provision for reporting health prob- 
lems to parents should be made, and arrangements should be anticipated 
for aiding students whose parents are without funds. М ‘ 
‘11. Immunization programs should be definitely established in the 
schools as a fundamental aspect of the health program. Vaccinations 
and inoculations that are deemed necessary by the physicians for the 
locality should be approved by the Board of Education as requirements 
for school attendance. E 

12. Health instruction programs should be a part of every curricu- 
lum, to provide information, establish wholesome health habits, and 
create desirable attitudes of personal and group health. The adminis- 
trator should accept the thinking of his teachers regarding techniques by 
which health instruction may be incorporated into the curriculum. Some 
school systems prefer a separate hygiene course ; others would ally health 
with physical education and teach it during rainy days, or when sport 
activities are not being conducted; many others would make it part of 
the social living program; and others would make health part of a per- 
sonality adjustment and guidance course. А 

13. Good mental health has become recognized as a fundamental re- 
quirement of all individuals in this modern complex society, and the 
schools can provide wholesome leadership and environmental conditions 
for the development of the well-integrated personality. This phase of 
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the program is in close relationship to mental and physical health. The 
administrator should make sure that the physical health program does 
not lose contact with the mental health offerings that are associated with 
orientation courses, group guidance, personnel counseling, and psycho- 
logical work in the schools. The establishment of a formal committee 
involving all staff members concerned with mental health guarantees 
the mechanics of coordination among those interested in the problem. 
The spirit of harmony grows out of harmonious cooperation and recog- - 
nition of mutual aims. 


VISITING TEACHERS 


During the first decade of the twentieth century, study of attendance 
problems in urban areas revealed that the situations responsible for a 
pupil's nonattendance in school were usually complex and often diffi- 
cult to correct. City life with its slum problems created undesirable home 
and environmental situations for children. Parents who strove to exist 
in the unwholesome circumstances were often unable to cope with the 
problems they faced. When attendance problems developed, it was found 
that neither the parents nor the children could benefit from the ministra- 
tions of an officer of the law, such as an attendance officer. But both 
adults and children were found to be susceptible to counseling by persons - 
who were skilled in diagnosing the basic problems and in guiding those — 
concerned into more desirable behavior patterns. The personal qualities 
of successful counselors were found to include sympathy, tact, friendli- 
ness, understanding, and willingness to aid. Those who were effective - 
in meeting these nonattendance situations were called “visiting teachers.” 

So effective were the results of experimentation with visiting teachers _ 
both in attendance in school and in child delinquency that the “visiting 
teacher movement” took on national significance after 1914.°* А num- 
ber of large and small cities throughout the United States established 
visiting teacher services. These activities did not encroach on the at 
thority of the attendance officers. However, it was recognized that the 
fundamental problem of nonattendance was personality maladjustment 
and that it required the services of a person trained in psychiatric soc 1i 
work. In many small-school situations it was found possible to combine 
the work of the attendance officer and that of the visiting teacher. 


The Old and the New.—Even a superficial diagnosis of this problem. 
reveals that а visiting teacher is dealing with the fundamental causes ОЁ 
nonattendance and that a properly trained attendance officer should Ђе 


247. J. Oppenheimer, The Visiting Teacher Movement (New York: Joint Com- | 
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concerned with the same problems. The only difference between the two 
is in the fact that attendance officers have often been associated only 
with the legal aspects of nonattendance, that they have exerted them- 
selves only in persuading the parents and children to comply with the 
law. The visiting teacher starts her work with the assumption that any 
child who does not come to school needs help which must start in the 
home and with the parents. 

'The modern psychiatric social worker who is assigned to delinquency 
problems in school fulfills the same function as the visiting teacher. 
However, attendance is no longer the only springboard from which the 
visiting teacher leaps into her work. A visiting teacher, or psychiatric 
social worker, may use any type of recognized behavior problem as a 
reason for her study of the pupil Chronic tardiness, malnutrition, 
aggressiveness, extreme passivity, or cheating may be of such propor- 
tions that her services are necessary. 

The visiting teacher was found to be highly effective in improving 
the school work of pupils who had scholarship problems, home deficien- 
cies, lack of adult supervision or cooperation, health problems, and social 
maladjustment.2® The psychiatric social worker studies the same prob- 
lems and obtains similarly beneficial results. 


Problems Referred to Visiting Teachers—A study of 8,500 cases 
by Jane F. Culbert for the Commonwealth Fund, which supported an 
extensive visiting teacher experiment, revealed that twelve general types 
of problems were referred to the visiting teacher. The vast majority 
of these were associated with pupil scholarship (4,140 cases). The 
others in order were behavior problems (2,964 cases) ; home conditions 
(2,213 cases) ; irregular attendance (1,024 cases) ; special health prob- 
lems (410 cases) ; leaving school (364 cases) ; school related problems 
(159 cases) ; repeated lateness or tardiness ( 150 cases) ; unusual person- 
ality problems (61 cases); special attendance problems (50 cases); 
problems of recreational and social relationships (32 cases) ; student 
employment (21 cases). í 

It is apparent that the visiting teacher works with all types of unad- 
justed children. In cases of personality failure, and particularly where 
the child is unable to meet the problems created in the school, the visit- 
ing teacher is available to make studies of basic causes and to suggest 
solutions. In this dynamic American society the changing standards of 
youth require continual study relative to their habits, attitudes, and ad- 
justments. The visiting teacher can make direct contributions to the 
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teachers by interpreting the youth to the teachers. She becomes an in- 
terpretative and coordinating medium of the school staff, the adminis- 
tration, the home, and the community. 

The sources of information from which she will gain an understand- 
ing of the child are the principal, the teacher, the nurse, attendance 
officer, the psychologists, and other school officials, the family, social 
agency, other outside agencies, and the child itself.” 

The administrator should be concerned that the school system is pro- 
vided with the services of experts who can work with individual pupils 
and families for the correction of such problems. It is less important 
that the service is under any named officer than that it is offered. An 
overview of the situation shows that where both attendance personnel 
and visiting teacher (or psychiatric social services) are used, the attend- 
ance department can take care of the mass child-accounting problems 
and can keep track of special problems from the legal point of view. 
This delegation of legal authority to the attendance officer does not pre- 
vent him from being a counselor and a guide to parents and students. 

The visiting teacher then is freed to study the child thoroughly from 
all aspects with the expectation of comforting him and aiding him to a 
better adjustment. When a problem has been assigned to the visiting 
teacher, all sources of information regarding the child should be avail- 
able to her. She will analyze all records in the central depository and 
make a diagnostic study of the child's needs to develop an understand- 
ing of his symptoms and problems. Reference to his scholarship, 
health, behavior in the classroom and in the schoolyard, test results, 
home background, friends, interests, and ambitions will yield substantial 
indices for evaluating him as a problem. In tapping every source of in- 
formation while making a diagnosis, the case worker will consult with 
teacher, the school principal, the parents, school doctor, psychologist, 
and psychiatrist. 


Selling the Idea.—The administration of the visiting teacher pro- 
gram becomes one of "selling" the school board on the service by means 
of demonstrated proofs of results. The amount and quality of student 
improvement should be presented. Teachers also need proof of the value 
of this work, which may seem slightly outside their province of teach- 
ing. In-service programs to convince the teachers of the value of such 
activity is desirable over an extended period of time. Even though 
principal and supervisors usually have a background for understanding 
the significance of the work, their fullest cooperation must be enlisted by 
presentation of significant facts. 

27 [bid., p. 6. 


28 Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School i : ford Uni- 
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Obtaining funds to operate the visiting teacher program has always 
been an outstanding problem. While some work has in the past been 
supported by such national foundations as the Commonwealth Fund, 
present-day school systems must find their own finances. Funds from 
the state may be obtained when laws pertaining to exceptional children 
are enacted. 

Most schools operate their case study programs through the school 
psychologists or the guidance departments, as both these areas have be- 
come recognized by teachers, administrators, and laymen as necessary 
elements of the school. Social case workers are then attached to these 
departments for studies of individuals. From the broader administrative 
point of view, there is little importance to the question whether one 
name or another is used to indicate the service of guiding individuals. 


CuMULATIVE RECORDS 


The previous topic offers a good introduction to the problem of cu- 
mulative records since it is accepted by all educators that a complete 
understanding of the background of the pupil is essential before ap- 
proaches to the correction of maladjustments can be made. The funda- 
mental information which may be gathered about students is included in 
these four general categories : 


1. Health history of pupils: this should include prenatal history, birth 
record, childhood diseases, accidents, operations, growth record, 
dietary history, present health status, physician's recommendations 
for corrections of health deficiencies, strength record, health habits, 
and health examination record. j 

2. Personal adjustment of pupils : this should include their friendships, 
activities, likes, dislikes, study habits, emotional control, avocational 
interests, appearance, social behavior, recreational activities, voca- 
tional aims, money-earning activities, successes in society, reactions 
to others in groups, aggressiveness, recessiveness. ia 

3. Family backgrounds : age of parents, nationality, vocations, religions, 
number of children in family, education of parents, education of 
brothers and sisters, personal relationships of parents, economic 
status of family, family recreations, movements of family, attitudes 
of parents toward children and society, physical characteristics of 
home, family living habits, attitudes toward religion, toward edu- 
cation and government. : 

4. Capacities, interests and aptitudes of students : this may be deter- 
mined from intelligence tests, achievement tests, interest inventories 
and preference expressions, teachers' estimates of abilities, anecdotal 
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records. However, the teacher should not be exploited in this regard 
and her contributions should be called upon only when the situation is 
professionally justifiable. The administrator should provide her with 
time for the duties involved in such secretarial tasks. Most teachers are 
willing to give some service for the promotion of the counseling program 
and to demonstrate its value to the school board and public. But the 
administrator must be keenly aware of the ethics attending the assign- 
ment of secretarial service to the professional staff. 


Homeroom GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Most educators today believe that the classroom teacher is the most 
influential member of the school staff in the guidance of pupils. There- 
fore, classroom teachers should become more aware of the role they play 
in shaping pupil attitudes, conduct, and standards. This does not imply 
a devaluation of subject matter and basic skills. Rather, in order to 
stress the significance of the teacher in guiding youth, the concept of 
“homeroom guidance” or “guidance and counseling by the classroom 
teacher” has been developed. Such guidance is recognized to be of value 
to the pupil in terms of educational needs, personal needs, physical, 
school, moral, recreational, and vocational needs.?! The purpose of the 
homeroom program is educationally justifiable in that it emphasizes 
developing desirable ideals of citizenship and habits of conduct. It also 
promotes the finest teacher-pupil relationship. 

In many situations the homeroom is an administrative unit in the 
school and enables the students to function as a group in the school com- 
munity.? The homeroom thus becomes an agency for promoting demo- 
cratic attitudes, behavior, and processes among the pupils. 

Protests are sometimes heard that teachers are already overloaded 
and should not be further burdened with counseling responsibilities. 
However, whether he approves of the idea or not, the teacher in the 
modern school is already a guidance worker.** The homeroom program 
merely aids him in performing more efficiently the normal functions of 
a modern teacher who leads other human beings to further development. 
The program is also designed to encourage him to study his pupils, to 
use cumulative records, to analyze the capacities of pupils as revealed by 
intelligence, achievement, aptitude, and diagnostic tests, and to stimu- 
late his further professional growth. 


31 Harry C. McKown, Homeroom Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Со» 
Inc, 1946), chap. i. 
3 dgar С. Johnston, Administering the Guidance Program (Minneapolis: Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 1942), pp. 96-98. 


i eus E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance (New York: Harper & Bros, 1945), 
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Administrative. Functions.—One of the secondary functions of the 
homeroom program is that of continuously orienting pupils to the ad- 
ministrative situations arising in school during the day. Attendance is 
taken, notices are read, representatives to the student council are elected, 
group plans for work and recreational activities are made, and many 
individual adjustments are provided. The teacher may use the period to 
hand out report cards, to discuss behavior standards, and to discuss 
academic and social ideals. He may use the period for student self- 
expression. Individuals may wish to tell about their experiences in trips, 
working, or social activities. As a group they evaluate these activities 
and also become familiar with one another as persons. The teacher 
learns the interests and personality of each individual. When situations 
develop requiring the wisdom of an adult, he has established rapport 
with the student and is able and willing to help him. In many cases the 
teacher may cooperate with the individual counselor in finding solutions 
to the problems of the child. The teacher does not pretend to be an 
expert in counseling. Rather, he is working intimately with the pupil 
on day-to-day problems and will probably achieve a rather complete un- 
derstanding of the child. The information from cumulative records can 
contribute to making this comprehension deeper and more significant. 


Abuses of the Homeroom.—When the homeroom teacher is also a 
classroom teacher, he is in a strong position to give students an unusual 
amount of individual guidance from his rich background of understand- 
ing. However, this point of view is not shared by all educators when 
applied to all types of group guidance. Robert Hoppock * believes that 
the homeroom teacher is not satisfactory for group guidance of a voca- 
tional nature since he is largely untrained, unwilling, and insecure for 
the activity. He finds that teachers often convert the group-guidance 
period into a study period, an activity session, or a time for preaching 
at the pupils. His analysis reveals that counselors who are expert in 
group guidance should be employed at a ratio of one for every two hun- 
dred students. Such counselors should be released from routine work 
and should spend their time in group guidance and individual counsel- 
ing. 

The program as offered by Hoppock is obviously a strong one in that 
the highly trained specialist, or the best teacher, is performing the work 
of leading students in an understanding of their occupational, personal, 
and social problems. This scheme parallels the recommendation that 
only trained psychologists or certified psychometrists should administer 
Standardized tests in a school. No one objects to this specialization if 
the school board will provide a budget for the experts. But few schools 


34 Group Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949), pp. 31-35. 
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are staffed with full-time counselors in the ratio of one for each two hun- 
dred pupils. However, it is undeniable that many homerooms and group 
guidance programs have failed through lack of training, interest, and 
competence of teachers." Yet many administrators believe that teachers 
with an adequate professional background should be effective in group 
guidance. 


In-Service Training in Guidance.—A dministrators who are experi- 
enced in developing guidance programs believe that counselors should 
have a background for the work by taking training courses in mental 
hygiene, guidance, psychology of personality, mental tests, character 
education, adolescent psychology, and statistical methods. They should 
also have an understanding of testing, vocational guidance, educational 
psychology, social-welfare work, diagnostic testing, behavior problems, 
clinical psychology, achievement tests, and counseling. Individuals se- 
lected for the work should have competence in using cumulative records, 
in directing homeroom activities, in holding effective parental confer- 
ences, in analyzing failures, in registering students, and in diagnosing 
basic causes of nonattendance. It is apparent that in order to develop a 
thoroughly prepared group of teachers to conduct group guidance and to 
counsel with students, a comprehensive in-service training program for 
teachers must be initiated. 

Guidance work is highly exacting of teachers and should be rewarded 
with special recognition by administrators. If group-guidance teachers 
are employed as such, they should be placed on equal status with teachers 
of equivalent training and experience. Such teachers must also be given 
freedom to perform their work. They need freedom from routine and 
freedom to plan their presentations, to study the backgrounds of chil- 
dren, to diagnose the homes, and to analyze the resources of the com- 
munity. Where homeroom teaching involves group guidance, there 
must be careful planning of the programs, the assembling of definite 
information, and the provision of teachers with basic information. 

Vocational guidance introduces a number of unique problems to 
which the administrator must be sensitive. In advising both elementary 
and high school pupils, significant information on local opportunities 
must be at hand. It is therefore necessary for the teachers or counselors 
to contact businesses, professions, and industries in the community to 
acquire data. In some situations it is desirable for the students to visit 
places of employment such as local offices or plants ; to interview workers 


95 Harl R. Douglass, Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools (Bos- 
ton i Ginn & Co., 1945), pp. 192-200. ; 
Royce E. Brewster, Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and Personnel Work in 
Colleges and Universities. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947). 
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on the jobs; to study exhibits in local situations; and to visit farms, 
dairies, or public services.?' 

Vocational guidance is often conducted by means of the career con- 
ference, during which groups of local business men are invited to the 
school for the purpose of telling students about job opportunities, the 
training required, the opportunities for advancement, and personal char- 
acteristics that achieve success. Local service clubs are sometimes 
asked to take responsibility for bringing ten to fifteen speakers to give 
short talks about the activities and opportunities of their vocations. 
Students may ask questions about the occupations in order that they may 
direct their future educational activities along well-advised lines. The 
administrator should be deeply concerned that desirable public relations 
are maintained in all contacts. 

Group guidance can take many other forms than those associated 
with vocational interests. F. S. Endicott has written a book entitled One 
Hundred Guidance Lessons, which may be used as a guide for second- 
ary school teachers in programing a series of group-guidance activities. 
General problems of interest which may be used in a group-guidance 
program are those relating to the purposes of the school, how to study, 
how to get a job, improving study habits, how to win friends, conduct 
at dances, and analyzing one's self for a vocation. Experts generally 
agree that group guidance is a shotgun method which gives mass in- 
struction and that it requires the implementation of personal counseling 
to meet the problems of the individual. 


INpivipUAL COUNSELING 


There is no substitute for the individual counseling program in find- 
ing solutions to the problems of pupils. Though teachers are capable of 
performing many useful functions in guiding students both through 
homeroom programs and through individual contacts with pupils, spe- 
cialists in counseling believe that the major work of contacting indi- 
viduals should be done by the clinical counselor. This specialist is able 
to coordinate and to diagnose all information about the student and to 
give him the kind of service he needs in finding satisfactory solutions to 
problems, Whereas the teacher is often without time to obtain and 
study information, and without sufficient experience to comprehend its 
Significance, the clinical counselor is expected to be provided by the ad- 
ministration with time and is professionally equipped by training and 

31 Gertrude Forrester, Methods of Vocational Guidance (Boston: D. C. Heath & 


Co, 1 944), chap. i. 


bid. i i 
P? E О оп, How To Counsel Students (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., Inc., 1939), chap. ii. 
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experience. He will come to his position prepared with six general ap- 
proaches for meeting his problems.'^ These are: 


Cumulative records 
The interview 

Time distribution form 
Autobiography 
Anecdotal records 
Psychological tests 


The administrative problems related to these implements are of most. 
concern to us in this volume. Cumulative records have been discussed: 
in this chapter and it is only necessary to say that counselors should be 
given full freedom in the use of all such data, wherever it is located in” 
the school system. At the same time, the records of counselors need not | 
be open to all staff members since some materials of an intensely confi- 
dential nature may be included. The counselor should be the judge of — 
individual situations regarding the desirability of withholding personal — 
data. Administrators should provide adequate secretarial help to coun- | 
selors so that they are not utilizing expensive professional time in 
clerical activities. 
The counseling interview is actually the heart of the individual pro- 
m. Sufficient time must be provided for contacting the pupil in order 
to identify the pupil’s problems, to diagnose the cause, and to provide a 
treatment which can be effective. Private and quiet quarters must be 
available to the counselor and his patients. The environment should be 
attractive, comfortable, and free from distracting influences. The estab- 
lishment of rapport between the counselor and the case depends to some 
extent upon appropriate surroundings, and the administrator should. 
avoid the construction of tiny, cramped counseling rooms. The inter- 
view with the pupil should not be used for the collection of routine infor- 
mation. Rather, it should be devoted to fundamental counseling tech- 
niques that reveal basic causes of problems and suggest approaches to 
their solution. 
Time-distribution forms, showing how pupils spend their hours, a e 
important for high school and college students, so that they may analy: ze 
their programs of activities. The administrator should be willing to have 
all such forms printed attractively. The counselor should also be € 
powered to collect personal data that are obtainable from autobiograph' 
of students. In some cases a counselor’s efforts can be entirely nullifi 
by an adverse administrative attitude toward obtaining personal in 
mation from students. If counselors cannot be entrusted with such data, 
then the counselor should either be replaced or the service discontinued. 


40 Ibid., pp. 68-78. 
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Since the success of the whole program depends upon the freedom of 
the counselor in finding avenues to the correction of problems, the ad- 
ministrator should protect this freedom as a major issue. 

The assembling of anecdotal records requires the cooperation of all 
members of the faculty, and the counselor should work with all appro- 
priate groups in developing simple forms and techniques for the record- 
ing, transmitting, and depositing of such reports. Anecdotal reports 
of student behavior are considered to be confidential records and should 
be used with great caution. 

Testing instruments have been discussed in this chapter, yet it should 
be repeated that the administrator should encourage a scientific approach 
to all educational problems by means of tests and measurements. Tests 
are highly significant in individual counseling and are also valuable in 
judging academic progress and in adjudicating curriculum matters. The 
administrator should point out the broad uses of tests and should pro- 
vide sufficient funds for a reasonable testing program. 

Many authors in education believe that the classroom teacher can be 
trained for effective individual counseling. Though the concepts of 
clinical counseling are wholesome and idealistic, in the final analysis it 
is the classroom teacher who makes the daily contacts. The question 
may be asked whether or not all counselors, clinical or otherwise, should 
not have experience in classroom teaching in order to understand school 
situations. No positive answer to this question exists today, but that 
classroom teachers can be expected to do a good job of individual coun- 
seling has become accepted among educators. 


Tue Gumance CLINIC 


The center of guidance activities involving a concentrated testing pro- 
gram and analysis of the individual can best be described as a guidance 
clinic, When case studies are inaugurated, it may be desirable to use 
diverse psychological tests, psychiatric service, medical examinations, 
and social case studies. The reports of all experts and contributors of 
information may be assembled in the guidance clinic, where the coun- 
selors can make their diagnoses and initiate treatments. Clinics may 
take the form of group meetings, including teachers, administrators, 
nurses, visiting teachers, psychologists, and psychiatrists.” A reading 
of the case accompanied by the interpretation of data from many sources 
will bring analytical discussion from the specialists. Out of this clinical 
diagnosis, agreement may be reached among these present as to how the 

ар G. Davis and Р. S. Norris, Guidance Handbook for Teachers (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949), unit xvi. 
42 Ibid., unit xv. 
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case should be treated. Recommended procedures may be given to those 
in contact with the case. 

Administrators should recognize the guidance clinic as a source of 
continual in-service training for teachers. The extremely confidential 
nature of the material should be stressed, and if teachers refrain from 
gossiping about the information divulged, great professional growth can 
be achieved. From analysis of pupil data, tremendous benefits may also 
come to individuals. 


CURRICULAR Аруоѕтмемтѕ RESULTING From COUNSELING 


The administrator should take very seriously his responsibility of 
supervising curricular adjustments that may be recommended as a result 
of counseling. A great deal of skill in human relationships will be re- 
quired to persuade staff members to make unusual concessions to some 
students who may have been extreme disciplinary problems. But the 
effort to adjust the school to the needs of the individual and the essen- 
tial requirements of society will be repaid by the continuous expansion 
of service to pupils. The administrator may have to persuade his sub- 
ordinates to change time schedules, to differentiate the curriculum, to 
provide club and activity programs, to take trips, and to set up practical 
art courses. And the information that is obtainable from counseling can 
be highly informative and persuasive toward changes that the adminis- 
trator may judge to be desirable. 

It is evident that the administrator is concerned at all times with co- 
ordinating and improving the various services of the school so that a 
richer educational program can be developed. He is concerned about 
obvious problems, such as the number of counselors, their training, func- 
tions, and techniques; yet he cannot neglect developing an understand- 
ing of such subtle problems as the differences between directive and non- 
directive counseling. Since the child is the reason for the school, the 
pupil-personnel program becomes an educational activity which always 
demands an A-1 priority rating among administrators. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Маке a study of ће population growth of a community in which you 
are interested, to determine the increased numbers of pupils of school 


age for the years 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950. Use ages 
6—17 as standard for school age. 


43 Jane Warters, High School Personnel " -Hill 
Book Cor Ine 1945), 89. onnel Work Today (New York: McGraw 
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12. 


19; 


14, 


How have school enrollments increased for elementary and secondary 
schools in your community? Make a report from the available statis- 
tics. How does the local county office keep its school census? 


. Investigate the methods that are used in taking a continuous school 


census in three adjacent communities. What forms are used? Who is 
responsible for the census? Are teachers responsible in any way for 
census-taking ? 


. What are the state laws regarding school attendance ? 


How is your local school system organized to enforce regular attend- 
ance of children of school age? What functions do officers perform? 
How does the enrollment trend in your community compare with the 
national trend as reported by the Office of Education? Refer to W. A. 
Yeager, Administration and the Pupil, chap. v, “Administration of 
School Attendance,” for national data. E 


. Make a study of the progress of a class of pupils by means of an age- 


grade table. This table should be analyzed in terms of the over-ageness, 
under-ageness, and normalcy of the pupils. Use C. M. Reinoehl and 
F. C. Ayer, Classroom Administration and Pupil Adjustment, chap. vii, 
"School Grouping and School Progress." 

А grade-progress distribution chart can be constructed and analyzed 
from school records showing the number of years, or half years, that 
the pupils have spent in school. See Reinoehl and Ayer (referred to in 
question 7) for construction and interpretation. 

Describe the experiences you have had in school with the classifica- 
tion of pupils on a homogeneous or heterogeneous plan. Under what 
circumstances do you prefer one plan or the other? 

Report your reactions to the suggestions of Arch O. Heck in his text, 
Administration of Pupil Personnel, chap. xiv, “Reporting to Parents." 
What reporting system do you prefer ? 


. If you had full authority for a testing program and at the same time 


had unlimited funds for purchasing, administering, and recording tests, 
what tests would you give in each of the following school areas: kinder- 
garten-primary years; intermediate elementary (grades four to six) ; 
junior high school years (grades seven to nine) ; senior high school 
years (grades ten to twelve) ? 

From your observation and experience, what are the weaknesses of 
the contemporary testing programs ? i 

If you felt that dental services were desirable in a school situation 
where there were none offered, how would you go about establishing 
them? Use a school situation with which you are familiar. 

Construct a set of cumulative record cards which would include all the 
information which it is desirable to have in a perfect school situation. 
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Decide whether you will use a series of cards, a record folder, or a 
composite system. 

15. How far do you think the curricular committees should go in modifying 
the offerings of the school on the basis of guidance information and 
ideals? What evidence should the guidance instructors show to sub- 
stantiate their requests for changes in the curriculum ? 
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Chapter 7 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STAFF PERSONNEL 


Personnel administration is one of the major tasks of any school 
leader. Ordinarily, personnel are classified as teaching and non-teaching 
employees. This discussion will deal specifically with teaching personnel, 
but will also apply in large part to those members of the staff who do 
not teach. 


MEANING OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Staff Cooperation.— There was a time in educational administration 
when the management of people was thought to be quite similar to the 
management of things. That time, fortunately, seems to be passing. No 
longer can teachers be selected and assigned without regard to their own 
wishes. No longer can salary schedules, sick-leave policies, and retire- 
ment plans be formulated without the active cooperation of those whom 
they affect. Gone is the time when professional organizations of teachers 
can be ignored by the school administrator or the board of education. In 
Short, the people concerned should and must be consulted. 

This shift gives personnel administration a new meaning. Many ad- 
ministrators now recognize that their major challenge in this area is 
how to secure the cooperation of people in attaining the purposes for 
which schools exist. To secure this cooperation is a difficult matter, per- 
haps more difficult than at any previous time. 

The nature of this difficulty has been analyzed and summarized by 
Theodore L. Reller as follows: (1) the emphasis on democratic school 
administration, (2) the stress and strain characteristic of society today, 
(3) disturbance of teachers by the attitude or imagined attitude of so- 
ciety toward them, (4) inadequate security, or a feeling of insecurity on 
the part of the teacher, (5) in some schools an appalling lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of human beings, (6) the individualistic tradi- 
tion of many teachers, (7) inability of some administrators to value 
teacher suggestions, and (8) often inadequate and unsatisfactory physt- 
cal conditions in which to work.! 


“Моге Adequate Personnel Administration is Imperative" American School 
Board Journal, CXXI (August, 1950), 13-15. 
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Approaches to Personnel Administration. Jf these difficulties are 
to be overcome, and there is to be cooperation in attaining school objec- 
tives, an adequate approach to personnel administration must be fol- 
lowed. It seems quite obvious that this approach must be based upon 
sound social and psychological principles. In all personnel relationships 
the school leader must do his best to preserve the values associated with 
democracy. These values might be summarized briefly as respect for 
the individual, a willingness to share for the common good, and a belief 
that people, when informed, make good decisions. An administrator 
who is motivated by these convictions will work differently with his co- 
Workers than one who is not. 

Closely related to these values of democracy are the basic needs of 
people. These needs have been detailed by Daniel A. Prescott ? and many 
others. They include adequate physical conditions, the need to belong, 
and the need for recognition. In any school or school system, therefore, 
circumstances conducive to satisfying these basic needs on the part of 
all personnel should be sought. 

Just how to apply the social and psychological principles mentioned 
above is not known in detail, but certain approaches do seem to be sug- 
gested. First, the personnel program must be based on facts that have 
been ascertained and made known. For instance, salary schedules can- 
not be adequately formulated without complete information about the 
school staff and the financial resources of the school district. Moreover, 
there seems to be no point in withholding any of the facts from any of 
the people concerned. Teachers become most suspicious if they have any 
reason to think that a school administrator is suppressing certain facts. 

Аз a second approach, association and communication must be un- 
derstood and highly valued. The ease of association and communication 
Ш à small schoo] system probably has much to do with simplifying per- 
Sonnel administration. In a larger school district more effort must be 
expended to see that there is much face-to-face contact, and to keep the 
channels of communication open. JS N 

Still another approach to personnel administration is the involvement 
of many people. When people help plan, when they have a part, they are 
much more concerned. A sick-leave policy worked out with the assist- 
ance of a teacher's committee is more palatable than one handed down 
by the central office, VEI, 

inally, the responsibility for personnel administration must be fixed. 
n à small school system the superintendent must of necessity assume 
this obligation. In larger school systems one person may be selected to 
assume it on a full-time basis. This might be an assistant superintendent 


A 1 { : i il on 
дц "оноп and the Educative Process (Washington, D. С.: American Counci 
ation, 1938), chap. vi. 
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in charge of personnel, or a director of personnel. In any case a person 
with some native talent and some training in this most important area 
should be secured. 


TRENDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


National Studies.—In recent decades teacher education has become 
an important consideration, as evidenced by the many studies in the 
area. For instance, the Commission on Teacher Education, appointed 
by the American Council on Education, made an intensive study of 
teacher education over the period 1938 to 1944. This study resulted in 
the publication of some forty-two books, pamphlets, and mimeographed 
documents. For many years the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, until its merger into the enlarged American Association on 
Colleges for Teacher Education, published year books and studies on 
teacher education.* More recently the National Education Association 
has organized the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, and that Commission has been active in the study of 
teacher-education problems, including those of supply and demand, about 
which more will be said later. This concern with teacher education has 
resulted in many changes and improvements in the preparation of 
teachers at the preservice and the in-service levels. These changes inevi- 
tably affect personnel administration, as will be noted. 


Selection and Guidance —One of the noticeable trends in teacher 
education is the increasing concern with the selection and guidance of 
prospective teachers. The Commission on Teacher Education after ob- 
serving programs in many colleges and universities suggested that pro- 
grams of selection and guidance were a significant development in 
teacher education.* 

То be sure, practice generally has not come abreast of theory in this 
area. Nevertheless, it seems rather significant that Floyd B. Albin could 
derive from the literature and developments in the field criteria for the 
Oregon program shown below. 

{ es criteria by which students are selected may be summarized as 
ollows : 


l. Those who would teach should have the physical stamina necessary 
for long hours of strenuous physical and mental activity, should be free 
from contagious and infectious diseases, and exhibit physical vitality. 


? Commission on Teacher Education, The Improvement of Teacher Education 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1946), pp. 277-83. 
For example, see American Association of Teachers Colleges, School and Com- 
munity Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education (The Association, 1948). 
Commission on Teacher Education, of. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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2. Teachers should be emotionally stable. As generally applied, this means 
that they should be able to resolve their conflicts rather than allow 
them to tone and disturb their everyday activities. 

3. A high degree of social competence is important. Contributing factors 
are ability to cooperate with others, social graces, and personal ap- 
pearance. 

4. Those who would teach should be academically competent. More im- 
portant than what one learns is evidence of ability to so order one’s 
mental activities that he can learn that which he sets out to learn. 

5. The mental abilities of teachers should be such as to render them ca- 
pable of civic and educational leadership among professional men as 
well as laymen. (This criterion is already implied but deserves special 
attention.) 

6. Teachers should have an abiding interest in reading and discussing 
everyday occurrences in fields such as politics, economics, international 
affairs, social relationships, literature, music, art, science, sports, and 
movies. 

7. Prospective teachers should be sufficiently skilled in oral and written 
expression that they may accurately set forth their own thoughts and 
aid others to develop the ability to do likewise. 

8. Those desiring to teach should be capable of understanding and extend- 
ing the psychological, philosophical, and social bases of education. 
(Students who measure up to the criteria previously stated would tend 
to qualify with respect to this criterion. Experience, however, teaches 
that selection processes must be continuous. This qualification for 
teaching cannot be evaluated except during the teacher training pro- 
gram and not adequately until several years after graduation).9 


When the criteria shown above or similar criteria are applied to the 
Selection or guidance of prospective teachers, as they are applied, at least 
to some extent, in many institutions, it seems only reasonable to assume 
that teachers will become a somewhat selected group. With better 
people in the profession, those who attempt to employ, assign, supervise, 
and give leadership to teachers must of necessity recognize the com- 
petence of those with whom they work. 


Certification Requirements.—Increased certification requirements 
represent another trend in teacher education. Somewhat typical of what 
has happened in most states is the development in Utah, as noted by 
Cloyd О. Bartonek.' He found that from 1850 to 1890 certification of 
teachers was entirely in the hands of local boards of examiners. These 
boards granted a "certificate of competence" to people of good moral 

в + . : 
in ОК? В. Albin, (An Analysis and ring" unpublished. Doctors dissertation, 
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character who could pass an examination on the common school sub- 
jects. From 1890 to 1910 these boards of examiners were most often 
organized on a county basis, and the state began to exercise some super- 
vision over the preparation and grading of the examination. Four years 
of college preparation were prescribed for the high school teacher in 
Utah as early as 1908. For elementary teachers, however, not even 
high school graduation was specified until 1910. One year of college 
was required in 1913, two years in 1926, three years in 1936, and four 
years in 1942. As college attendance became an important requirement 
in teacher certification, the examination by the county board tended to 
disappear. In time, the authority to issue teaching certificates was estab- 
lished as a function of the state board of education, and the local board 
of examiners became extinct. 

Evidence that the trend noted in one state has occurred to some ex- 
tent in nearly all states may be seen in a recent report) Twenty-five 
states were found to require four years of college preparation for the 
elementary certificate. Six states required but three years, twelve states 
but two years, and five states had a one-year or no requirement at all. 
While these standards are not uniformly high, they indicate genuine 
progress over the past twenty or thirty years. In fact, between 1948 and 
1951 ten states increased requirements for the elementary certificate, 
and in six instances that change placed those states in the four-year 
preparation bracket. 

At least four years of college preparation was now a universal expecta- 
tion for high school teachers. Indeed, four states were now requiring five 
years of college work for high school certification, and the five-year re- 
quirement was being considered by several other states. 

Admittedly, four or five years of college preparation are still too 
short a time to permit a complete professional preparation for teaching. 
At the same time, teachers with college training bring to the schools a 
breadth and depth of understanding which high school graduates and 
one- and two-year normal school students did not have. Increased certi- 
fication requirements, therefore, have helped change the task of personnel 
administration. 


Extended Preparation.—Corollary with increased certification re- 
quirements is the trend to extend the period of preparation for teachers. 
Part of the evidence for this trend has already been presented. In 
1930-31 it was found that 30 per cent of the teachers of the nation had 
college degrees. By 1947—48 that percentage had doubled.? Of this num- 


в Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Certification, 0 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians and Administrators (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951). 

° Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
(Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1949), p. 202. 
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ber approximately one-fourth had not only the bachelor's but the 
master's degree. More and more, therefore, teacher personnel are secur- 
ing extended college preparation. 

In the extension of college preparation for teachers another trend 
may be noted. College programs for prospective teachers are concerned 
with basic understanding, not merely with superficial techniques. In the 
one- and two-year normal school period, it seemed to be necessary to 
equip teachers with many rule-of-thumb procedures, and with relatively 
little basic information; there was much “how,” little “why” in teacher 
training. 

In four- or five-year preservice college programs, both general and 
professional education have been broadened. Some are advocating that 
as much as three-eighths of the college program should be devoted to 
general education? It is thought that teachers should receive the best 
possible general education since they should share in the birthright of all 
young Americans, and also because they are entrusted with considerable 
responsibility for the education of future Americans. 

Even the professional education courses have been changed. A much 
more significant consideration of human growth and development than 
was once the case is becoming a part of teacher education. Moreover, 
the social or cultural background of the school is being given genuine 
consideration, almost for the first time, in many teacher education pro- 
grams. As a result, the so-called methods courses are being influenced 
by basic findings in anthropology, sociology, biology, psychology, and 
psychiatry as they never were before. 

This change in the quality as well as the quantity of the college pro- 
gram for teachers should provide and is providing teachers with deeper 
insight into cultural values, developmental understanding, and the role 
of the school. 


Laboratory Experiences.—Still another trend in teacher education 
may be found in the broadening of laboratory experiences for prospec- 
tive teachers. A few decades ago a bright young woman took the exami- 
nation in the “common branches” and began her career in the elementary 
school. The beginning high school instructor probably had attended 
college for a few years, where he had received very formal instruction 
in the liberal arts. In neither case were there any laboratory experiences. 
Somewhat later the need for practice teaching, as it was often called, 
may have been seen. This was more often a part of the program for ele- 
mentary teachers than for high school teachers. Today, the need for 
many professional laboratory experiences in the preparation of teaching 
is being recognized. As one report indicates, “the professional programs 


10 Commission on Teacher Education, of. cit., p. 83. 
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should be so designed as to afford opportunity for responsible participa- 
tion in all major activities of today’s teacher.” ** 

To be sure, these experiences should include student teaching. In 
fact, the period of student teaching has often been lengthened, and an 
effort has been made to provide student teaching in good public schools 
and not in typical campus school situations. In addition to the regular 
student teaching, however, an effort is being made to provide prospective 
teachers with many community experiences, and with many individual 
contacts with children and youth. There is a conviction that these labora- 
tory experiences should be integrated with the professional courses, and 
that some types of laboratory experience should be provided for each of 
the four or five years a student is preparing to teach. In a few cases 
laboratory experiences are already being extended into genuine intern- 
ships, with the school system and the institution jointly responsible for 
assisting the beginning teacher. It is hoped that this development can 
become more common. 


Teacher Demand.—During and following World War IT there was 
a great demand for teachers. Extensive employment opportunities at 
high wage scales during and since the war and during the United 
Nations action in Korea drew away many young people from a teaching 
career. This was most serious at the elementary level. Because of in- 
creased birth rate during World War II, great increases in elementary 
school enrolments were felt, and thus the shortage of elementary teachers 
was even more accentuated. A recent report on this matter suggests that 
as yet the teacher-education institutions of the nation are preparing 
fewer than one-half of the elementary teachers required each year to 
meet the demand. At the secondary level the supply seems to be ade- 
quate, barring all-out war, except in certain fields, such as women’s 
physical education and home economics. This great shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers cannot be ignored in a good teacher-personnel pro- 
gram.” 


In-Service Programs.—As a final trend in teacher education, the in- 
creasing emphasis on in-service programs should be noted. This aspect 
of teacher education was important enough to the Commission on 
Teacher Education to warrant a major study and report? At the end 
of that study the Council concluded : 


The perpetual task of school leadership is to seek to provide those conditions 
and opportunities that will keep professional staffs actively engaged in signifi- 


rA American Association of Teachers Colleges, op. cit., p. 324. А 

Кау C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States (Washington, 
D. С: National Education Association, 1951). 
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cant program improvement. This implies and requires growth on the part of 
the members of such staffs. Some of the conditions of improvement we have 
discussed relate primarily to the maintenance of a high degree of group 
activity. The five conditions of this character which were set forth in the 
preceding pages include a chance to work on jobs that seem important to the 
participants; a chance to work on jobs where each participant can make a 
positive contribution; a chance to adjust the plans and the objectives that 
relate to any undertaking as adjustment seems called for; a chance to work as 
friends and equals; and a chance to move from thought to action.1# 


In summary, the major trends in teacher education are as follows: 
careful selection and guidance, increased certification standards, ex- 
tended college preparation, a broadened program of college study, more 
extensive laboratory experiences, a continued shortage of teachers, par- 
ticularly at the elementary level, and increasing emphasis upon in-service 
programs. When more competent people are selected for teaching and 
those people are given better training, it follows that they must be given 
greater independence of action, that they may be expected to participate 
more actively in policy formation, and they will be challenged only by 
those in-service programs which deal adequately with genuine problems, 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The shortage of teachers, particularly at the elementary level, has 
already been indicated. At this time, some of the facts regarding that 
shortage and the implications of these facts for the administrator will 


be noted. 


Supply-and-Demand Data.—In 1948 the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards made a startling predic- 
tion relative to the supply and demand for teachers over the next 
decade.!5 "That prediction, based upon forecasts of school enrolment by 
the U. S. Census Bureau, suggested that approximately 100,000 addi- 
tional elementary teachers would be needed for each of the next ten 
years, and that additional high school teachers needed each year were 
about one-fourth the number of elementary teachers needed. 

Ray C. Maul has conducted several annual studies of teacher supply 
and demand for the National Commission of Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards.2® In one recent study of his, it was suggested 
that there will be a demand for 180,000 qualified elementary teachers in 
one year. Certainly one reason why this number exceeds 100,000 is the 


14 Thid., pp. 453-54. ч 
ҮР National be for Teacher Educatión and Professional Standards, "Prob- 


able Demand for Teachers in the United States for the Decade 1949-50 Through 
1958-59" (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948). 
7? Maul, op. cit., p. 13. 
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fact that since the 1948 estimate was given the supply has continued to 
lag far behind demand. Maul also indicated that not over 50,000 high 
school teachers will be needed each year until 1956, when the increase in 
enrolment in the elementary schools will affect the high schools. This 
figure is somewhat higher than the 1948 prediction. 

In addition to looking at the United States as a whole, it is necessary 
to examine the facts state by state. In California, New York, and Wash- 
ington, for instance, the needed balance between elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers seems at least to be on the way toward achievement. 
On the other hand, in many other states newly prepared secondary 
school teachers still outnumber newly prepared elementary school 
teachers five to one. 

It may be indicative to note that in California, New York, and Wash- 
ington at least four years of preparation were expected of elementary 
teachers, and, comparatively, salaries were good. In contrast, in many 
states with less than four-year preparation programs salaries were rela- 
tively low. It is quite understandable that a prospective teacher should 
wish to prepare for a position which has prestige and in which he will 
earn a fair wage. 


Implications of Supply and Demand.—Perhaps enough has been 
said to suggest the seriousness of the supply-and-demand situation. 
Some implications growing out of this condition will now be treated. 
First, it is most desirable that the annual studies of supply and demand 
be continued in order to provide basic data for the guidance of young 
people who consider teaching as a career. In every way possible, school 
Systems, state departments of education, and teacher-education institu- 
tions should assist, in order that these studies may be accurate and com- 
plete. With these data at hand, the school administrator will be equipped 
to consult with his staff and the public concerning the situation. Al- 
though much of the guidance of prospective teachers will have to be done 
at the college level, high school counselors, as a part of their vocational 
information, should certainly see that teacher supply-and-demand figures 
are available and understood. 

Asa second implication, the need for high professional standards for 
teachers, including elementary teachers, is plain. School administrators 
should recognize that lowering standards lowers prestige, and few 
competent people will choose an occupation which has low prestige. In 
view of the dire shortage of teachers at the elementary level, and of the 
genuine need for providing elementary teachers with adequate prepara- 
tion, it is rather ridiculous to set higher standards of preparation for 
secondary teachers than for elementary teachers. Certainly the goal of 
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four years of preparation for elementary teachers in all states should be 
sought. Once that is achieved, a five-year preparation program is a logi- 
cal next step. When that step is taken, however, it ought to apply to 
elementary and secondary teachers alike. Moreover, the five-year pro- 
gram should include more significant experiences than the four-year 
program, not just more of the same thing. 

Higher salaries are undoubtedly a third implication growing out of 
the supply-and-demand situation. Supply and demand still operate in an 
open market. When the supply is short, inducements must be better. As 
will be shown later, teachers have not kept pace with other workers in 
salary increases over the past ten years. Thus there is genuine need that 
teachers' salaries generally be increased. In many school districts, there 
is even greater need that elementary teachers’ salaries be increased. 
Position-type salary schedules are entirely passé, in view of the shortage 
of elementary teachers. In other words, elementary teachers of equal 
training must be given pay equal with that received by secondary 
teachers. In fact, if the shortage persists at the elementary level, bonuses 
for elementary teaching may have to be established. 

A final implication is that there is need to improve working condi- 
tions for teachers. Such items as reasonable teacher load, participation 
in policy formulation, fair sick-leave policies, and adequate living ar- 
rangements might be included as a part of what is meant by improved 
working conditions. Several of these matters will receive more extended 
treatment later, but the need for adequate arrangements in this area is 
highlighted by the shortage of teachers. Granted that there are sound 
reasons, other than expediency, for providing good working conditions, 
the fact remains that when many other work opportunities beckon, the 
need for fair treatment is much more pressing. 

One study found that elementary and secondary teachers spent ap- 
proximately forty-eight hours per week in all their teaching duties.’ 
This is a long work week. Elementary teachers spent more time in class- 
work than did secondary teachers, but secondary teachers spent more 
time in the supervision of extra-class activities. There are some prac- 
tices in the elementary school, however, which make working at that 
level distasteful to many people. Many elementary teachers have con- 
Stant supervision of children from morning until evening, including the 
noon hour. Arrangements for one or two rest periods during the day 
are necessary. The practice now followed by many school districts of 
Placing two groups of children, most often in first grade, with one 
teacher, each group for a half day, is found by teachers to be a most de- 


17 National Education Association, “Teaching Load in 1950," Research Bulletin 
XXIX (February, 1951), 15. 
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manding and fatiguing experience. Such practices, which discourage a 
teacher from doing his best work, should be eliminated, to attract com- 
petent people in sufficient numbers to the teaching profession. 


‘TEACHER SELECTION, APPOINTMENT, AND ASSIGNMENT 


Without question, the selection of teachers and other personnel is 
one of the most important tasks of the school administrator. Suggested 
procedures for that task will now be considered. These procedures in- 
volve the adoption of policy by the board of education, and the ad- 
ministration of that policy by the superintendent and his associates. As 
in other areas of administration, these legislative and executive func- 
tions should be made clear. 


Board Policies.—Basic employment policies upon which the board 
of education may be expected to take action refer to such items as 
minimum preparation, minimum experience, and the employment of 
local candidates. A particular board, for instance, might decide that no 
candidate would be considered who did not present at least four years of 
college preparation. The board might also adopt the policy that per- 
haps only 5 per cent of its staff in any one year should be made up of 
teachers with no previous experience. To guard against provincialism, 
a board might also decide that no more than one-half, or another appro- 
priate fraction, of its staff should be home-town persons, or graduates 
of one institution. These are real problems, as may be seen in many 
school surveys. 

Board adoption of policy on these and other employment matters 
will, of course, be facilitated if the superintendent with the help of his 
staff can suggest the need for such policies, and can present the facts 
which would highlight the issues with which such policies should deal. 
The adoption of these policies gives the superintendent and his staff a 
framework in which to work. Moreover, in the development of these 


policies the division of labor between the board and the superintendent 
can be clarified. 


Administrative Procedure. Within the limits of board policy, then, 


the selection process becomes an administrative procedure. This pro- 


cedure is ordinarily made up of four steps, as follows: job descriptions, 


seeking candidates, gathering data about candidates, and recommending 


candidates to the board of education f i 
Eie cation for election. Each of these steps 


Basic to selection 
that there b 
the grade 


п is job description. For each vacancy it is desirable 
€ a detailed job description. This description should include 
or subjects for which a teacher is needed, any special skills 
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which are necessary or desirable, and any personality traits which are 
needed for success in the position. In many school systems, the prin- 
cipal would be in the best position to write the job description for each 
vacancy in his school. These descriptions should be forwarded to the 
superintendent or the personnel director in the central office. 

In very large systems it might be necessary to group similar job 
descriptions together, but in so doing it should be recognized that an 
important requisite for a particular school might be lost in the grouping. 

With these job descriptions at hand and organized, the next step, 
seeking candidates, may be taken. The superintendent or the personnel 
director usually has several sources from which to secure candidates. 
In some systems applications received and filed will constitute a source. 
In larger systems particularly, an eligible list of possible teachers may 
have been established. Placement services at teacher-education institu- 
tions may also be contacted with regard to possible candidates. Finally, 
school leaders may contact promising candidates through institutes, 
conferences, and the like, who will be invited to apply. 

Assuming that by using one or more of these sources of supply candi- 
dates have been secured, the next task is that of gathering data about 
each. David G. Ryans has grouped the traits which seem to have some 
value for teacher selection, and thus those upon which data ought to be 
secured, in the following categories : 


1. Personal and social characteristics, such as age, appearance, personal 
adjustment, organization of personality, etc. 

2. Intellectual abilities and accomplishments, including aptitudes, ability 
to understand and express ideas, general cultural knowledge, profes- 
sional educational knowledge, and special competence in the chosen 
teaching field. 

3. Instructional efficiency or classroom effectiveness, including ability to 
plan and organize work, skill in developing students' abilities to apply 
knowledge to practical situations, and ability to maintain a good work- 
ing environment in the classroom, etc. 

4. Experience, including extent of experience, quality of past record 
in public school teaching and other positions involving the guidance 
of children and adolescents, etc. 

5. Training, including both curricular and extracurricular records. 

6. Potentialities for professional growth, as indicated by active growth 
in the profession, by enthusiasm for teaching, by membership in pro- 
fessional organizations, by pursuit of in-service training, etc. 

7. Physical fitness, including such factors as visual acuity, hearing, free- 
dom from physical deformity or abnormality, freedom from chronic 
disease, adequate stamina, etc.18 


18 David G. Ryans, “Notes on Teacher Selection: Sources of Information about 
Qualifications of the Candidate," Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXII 
(September, 1946), 333-42. 
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Information on these traits is usually obtained from four sources: 
(a) records, (b) tests and examinations, (с) classroom observations, 
and (d) interviews. Records include all available documents, such as 
college transcripts, application blanks, and letters of reference. These 
records can usually furnish information on such items as preparation, 
certification, age, character, experience, and health. 

The second source of information, tests and examinations, is perhaps 
the most objective source of information about a prospective teacher. 
It should be recognized, however, that such devices will only yield cer- 
tain kinds of information, and for other desirable information another 
device must be used. Tests can determine rather well what the can- 
didate knows about child development, the learning process, classroom 
methods, cultural background, current affairs, mastery of a subject 
field, and such items. The tests will give no evidence as to what appli- 
cation the candidate can make of his knowledge. In practice, many large 
school systems are using tests as a screening device to help in establish- 
ing eligible lists. 

The interview is a time-honored method for securing data about 
teachers. It is subjective in character, but when certain precautions are 
taken can be a valuable part of the selection process. For the most part, 
the interview ought to deal with those items upon which evidence can- 
not be obtained from other sources. There is much agreement that at 
least three people should hold interviews with each candidate. It would 
seem most desirable to have principals participate in the interviewing. 
Some form of check list or rating scale which can be marked imme- 
diately at the close of the interview will help objectify the procedure. 
As far as possible, the judgments made should refer to specific behaviors 
rather than to general traits upon which there may be little evidence. 
The interview probably yields best information about such items as 
the following : attitude toward teaching, tactfulness, physical appearance, 
voice, neatness, oral expression, and sense of humor, 

Classroom observation does not seem to be used in the selective 
Process as much as the possibilities inherent in the procedure would 
Ser pay oo gor observation such items as pupil рил 
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all or much of these data at hand, a better judgment as 
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to the fitness of the candidate for any available position may be made 
than if data from only one of these sources are utilized. In other words, 
the selection process is difficult and complex, and hence all data should 
be used. 

On the basis of the data just suggested, the superintendent or the 
personnel committee of the administrative staff will be able to rank 
candidates for each of the positions for which there are vacancies. When 
this is done, the superintendent should then recommend the best candi- 
dates to the board of education for election. In some districts, particu- 
larly smaller ones, board members may wish to hear a summary of 
supporting data for each candidate recommended. The superintendent 
should, of course, be prepared to give such a statement. 

The board of education, as the legal body for the school district, 
actually does the hiring when it approves the superintendent's recom- 
mendation. The board might appropriately inquire at this time whether 
or not the basic employment policies are being observed in the recom- 
mendation of particular candidates. If such is the case, there would 
seem to be no reason why the board should not approve the selections 
presented. It does have the right, of course, to reject recommendations 
and ask for others. In most cases, the employment agreement should 
not stipulate the assignment. 


Assignment.— When the candidate has been elected to a position in 
the school system by the board of education, there remains the question 
of assignment. If the job specifications have been well done, and if 
teachers who met such specifications have been secured, the assignment 
is almost a matter of course: the persons are placed in the positions for 
which they were employed. If a shortage of teachers has made it impos- 
sible to secure personnel who meet the specifications, next best pro- 
cedures must be employed. In any case, it is desirable to place teachers 
in positions in which their training and experience indicate that they 
might succeed. Whenever possible, these assignments should be made 
early to permit teachers to make special preparation for the specific 
tasks they are to face. 


TEACHER INDUCTION 


In keeping with the definition of personnel administration suggested 
earlier, the teacher-induction program of a school district should be 
carefully planned and executed. New teachers have indicated the prob- 
lems and concerns which they face, such as: (a) freedom to follow newer 
methods of education, (b) provision for supervisory help, (c) an as- 
signment which is not too difficult and for which one is prepared, (d) 
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adequate supplies and equipment, (e) indication through teaching 
guides as to what is expected, and (f) opportunity to work with a fair 
principal. An induction program to meet these and other problems of 
new teachers might be divided into three stages: at time of appoint- 
ment, upon reporting for duty, and during the first year of service. 


Upon Appointment .—Immediately following appointment, there 
are several appropriate activities which help teachers feel that they are 
wanted in the school system. The superintendent might first of all 
write the teacher a personal letter of welcome. If possible, the specific 
assignment should be indicated at the same time. As soon as the assign- 
ment is stipulated, the principal might also write a letter of welcome to 
the new teacher, and perhaps give further insight into the assignment. If 
the appointment has been made before school is dismissed for the sum- 
mer, the principal might invite the new staff member to visit the school, 
meet the other staff members, and see the pupils and plant where he is 
to work the ensuing autumn. 

The new teacher should also be acquainted with conditions of em- 
ployment in the school district. Such items as the following should be 
darified: the school calendar, board rules and regulations, sick-leave 
plan, and how and when one receives his salary check. There is also 
need to understand more about procedures in the school to which one 
has been assigned. Acquaintance with the community in which the 
school is located is also needed. Many school districts have found it 
desirable to prepare a special bulletin for new teachers to help with this 
orientation. These bulletins often refer to school organization, super- 
vision, transfer of teachers, the school day, leaves of absence, health 
examinations, certification requirements, insurance and sick leave, vaca- 
tions, salary payments, and the retirement plan. 

Since living arrangements affect one's professional effectiveness, new 
teachers will often need to have help in finding suitable living quarters. 
Administrators should guard against being paternalistic in this matter, 
but at the same time should see that such help is provided. Possibly, 
experienced teachers could be asked to help with this project. At times, 
new teachers will be interested in learning of colleagues who are seeking 
housing and with whom they might arrange for quarters together. 


be Vn Reporting.— The second step in the induction program should 
З taken when the teacher reports for duty. In more and more school 
istricts, new teachers are being invited to report one day or several 


days before other members of the staff in order to permit time for 


adequate initiation to the new job. In some cases school districts have 
arranged 


meetings for new personnel in camps where the opportunity to 
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work and play together is at the optimum. In any case, at this early 
meeting key people in the administrative and supervisory staff should 
be on hand to work with new staff members as they anticipate service 
in the school system. At this time, too, some school districts have 
found it a good practice to appoint sponsors from among the experi- 
enced teachers for the new teachers. Responsibility as a sponsor, which 
might be rotated among staff members, is an excellent way of cementing 
experienced and inexperiened in a faculty. These sponsors could be 
most helpful during the early meeting and even during the entire 
first year. 

At this early meeting with new teachers, the philosophy and pro- 
cedures of the school system might be carefully examined. Neophyte 
Staff members should, of course, be made to feel that they can criticize 
such philosophy and procedures as well as become acquainted with them. 
АП bulletins and teachers' guides not heretofore supplied new staff 
members might be distributed, highlighted, and possibly evaluated at 
- this early meeting. 

While much of this first meeting might be held away from school 
buildings, it would seem desirable to permit new teachers, and experi- 
enced teachers as well, to have one day in their own schoolrooms. Dur- 
ing that day furniture, supplies, books, records, will be of major concern. 
1f furniture and equipment are not suitable, perhaps some changes can 
be made. Supplies and books needed for the opening of school should, 
of course, be procured. Requisition and delivery procedures for supplies 
and books needed in the future should be made clear. 

At the first general meeting of faculty members, whether on a school 
Or a system basis, it would also be very appropriate to have each new 
faculty member introduced and his assignment indicated. This can be 
а spirited and interesting procedure if good preparation has been made 
for it. 


During First Year—A fter the auspicious beginning indicated above, 
there remains the entire first year as the final period of the induction 
program. One of the first problems to be faced is that of becoming 
acquainted with the pupils. At this point, cumulative records will be 
of considerable help. Perhaps, too, conferences can be arranged with 
teachers who had the pupils the preceding year. 

Much supervisory help can be given new teachers. If early induction 
has been adequate, supervisors will be known and a willingness to call 
upon them will have been established. Classroom visits which permit 
the supervisor to look at some of the problems being encountered by 
the new teacher and follow-up conferences will in most cases be welcome. 
Intervisitation in the district may also be a most helpful device. During 
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the year, supervisory conferences with groups of beginning teachers 
who have common problems may also be a fruitful procedure. 

As important as professional success during the first year is social 
acceptance in the community. Here again the sponsors might give 
invaluable service. They could give guidance concerning social and 
civic organizations available to teachers, and in many cases might even 
sponsor or have some other person sponsor a new teacher for membership 
in one of these organizations. At this point, community groups have a 
real part to play in teacher induction. Some communities, such as Great 
Neck, New York, and Portland, Oregon, seem to have met this respon- 
sibility in an admirable manner.” Many other communities would also 
do their full part if school leaders, perhaps indirectly, were to helo them 
see the need for such help. 

Perhaps no one person can do so much to make the first year of the 
new teacher one of satisfaction as the school principal. The principal 
will largely determine the assignment given. He is a key person in 
orienting the new teacher to.the school, other staff members, and school 
district expectations. Upon the principal falls the task of securing sup- 
plies, equipment, books, and other materials needed by the teacher. 
Inevitably, the principal becomes the chief supervisor who works with 
the new teacher on instructional problems. And when the year draws to 
a close, it is the principal who must recommend whether or not the 
teacher of one year of experience should be re-employed. Teacher induc- 
tion obviously requires competent principals. 


TEACHER Loap 


. Many teachers insist that children today are more difficult to 
instruct than were children and youth of some years ago. Very probably 
broken homes, war tensions, family mobility, and overstimulation of 
radio and television have contributed to this situation. Along with 
this qualitative change, many teachers, particularly at the elementary 
level, in face of increasing school populations, are being required to 
take a larger number of pupils. These facts, plus the growing con- 
sciousness that teachers ought to know and understand each child and 
do an even better job of meeting his individual needs, make the con- 
sideration of teacher load most pertinent. 

Components of Load.— Tea 


cher load is not a simple or discrete con- 
cept. Some years ago, 


m teachers listed no fewer than forty-four factors 
Which seemed to be a part of teacher load 20 These factors were grouped 
ep А e 
LONE M Supervision for Better Schools (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
ational Education Association, “T 


Bulletin, XVII (November, 1939), 283-70, . ^ t Looks at Teacher Load,” Research 
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under nine headings as follows : number and type of pupils, adequacy of 
school facilities, instructional planning, class preparation, changing 
emphasis in classroom procedures, clerical responsibilites, extra-class 
duties, pupil adjustment responsibilities, community relationships, and 
professional improvement requirements. 

In a more recent study teachers listed items which tended to make 
loads heavier and items which tended to lighten loads.** Many of the 
factors cited by teachers are rather intangible and therefore difficult to 
measure. АП this emphasizes the difficulties inherent in describing 
teacher load, in determining what is an adequate load, and in attempting 
to equalize loads among teachers. Tn spite of the difficulties, these tasks 
must be attempted. 


Older Studies—Some of the older studies of teacher load suggest 
that size of class has little influence on teaching effectiveness. There 
would appear to be at least three possible fallacies in these studies. In 
the first place, the measuring instruments used were adequate for sub- 
ject matter only. Little was done about securing evidence on attitudes 
and behaviors. Secondly, in many of the studies the identical method 
was used whether the groups were large or small. In other words, in- 
struction was not individualized when fewer numbers would have 
permitted such individualization. Finally, the relative demands on a 
teacher's energy of large and small groups were not considered. When 
studies have one or more of these limitations, they offer but little help 
to the school administrator. 


Measuring Load.—Another concept concerning teacher load is be- 
ginning to emerge. As the number of pupils in a group increases, the 
person-to-person relationships increase not arithmetically but geometri- 
cally. Since teachers and schools are concerned with these person-to- 
person relationships, an addition of five pupils to a group of twenty- 
five pupils is not an increase of 20 per cent but more accurately 45 per 
cent, as is shown in the following calculation: 


y:— Y 
X= 2 
625 — 25 
(for 25) X = ре 


900 — 30 
(for 30) X— 5 ог 435 


This analysis pertains only to class size. Measuring teaching load is 
a much more complicated task, as has already been suggested. Many 

21 National Education Association, “Teaching Load in 1950," pp. 1-51. 

2: 


2E, E. Lewis, Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff (New York: Century 
Co., 1925), chap. xii. 
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students have studied that problem, and numerous formulas have been 
developed in an attempt to measure load. Ten of these formulas were 
analyzed by Newsom and Pollack, and the load of each of twenty-five 
teachers was computed by all ten methods.? The average load of all 
twenty-five teachers as computed by each of the ten methods was found 
to range from twenty-two to forty-five hours per week. With this much 
variation among statistical methods of computing teacher load, one 
wonders how useful a load formula can be to a principal and his staff, 
although, to be sure, some of the formulas do provide for more of the 
total components of load than do others. 

In recent years, much has been said about extra pay for extra work. 
If a policy of that kind is adopted by a school district, someone must 
determine when there is extra work. If no such policy is in force, teach- 
ing loads should be equated as far as possible. In either case, some 
measure or some approximation of teaching loads is required. 


Equalizing Loads.—There would appear to be two alternatives. А 
faculty might study the methods of computing loads which exist, adopt 
or modify one of them, and agree to have it used as the measuring stick. 
Or, the major factors in load might be agreed upon and a tabular 
arrangement showing how each teacher is affected by each of the major 


factors might be prepared for faculty examination and the guidance of 
the principal. 


SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES 


At this time, teacher welfare, particularly as it is affected by salaries 
and salary schedules, will be examined. 


Status of Salaries. Tt is desirable at first to assess the present status 
of teachers' salaries in America. In Table VIII median salaries of 
506,000 teachers in 85 per cent of the city school systems (including 
cities of all sizes) of the nation for 1950—51 are compared with median 
salaries ten years earlier. It can be seen that salaries almost doubled in 
one decade. 

Actual dollar increases, however, are not a reliable guide in this 
matter. For this reason, as can be seen in Table VIII, real salaries 
based on the 1935-39 index of 100 have been computed for 1940—41 
and for 1950—51. The 1940-41 index was found to be 102, and the 
1950-51 index was 180. After these indexes were applied to correct for 
purchasing power, it was found that real salaries in cities of over 500,000 


?* №. William Newsom and Richard S 
| r . Pollack, “ i : Analy- 
за аа Comparison of Various Methods," School Ronn VE teo Lond: , 1939), 
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actually decreased 7 per cent in the ten-year period. Real salaries in 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 remained at a constant level. Real salaries 
in all other cities increased from 9 to 26 per cent, depending upon 
size of city. 


TABLE VIII 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN Сїтү SCHOOL SYSTEMS CORRECTED FOR PURCHASING 
Power (100 = 1935-39), 1940-41 AND 1950-51 


С Per Cent 
City Size pee сте. 
1940-41 
to1950-51 
Over 500,000............. 


100,000 to 500,000 


30,000 to 100,000 > 
10,000 to 30,000 .... 15 
5,000 to 10,000 .. 19 


2500 to 5,000 eaa 


Basic data from National Education Association, “Salaries and Salary Schedules of 
City-School Employees, 1950-51,” Research Bulletin, XXIX (April, 1951), 2. 


This might appear like a genuine improvement for the majority of 
the teachers of the nation if certain other factors were not also present. 
In fact, Harold F. Clark found that in June, 1951, the index of real 
wages for teachers was 105.7 as compared with 100 in 1939.2* He also 
pointed out, however, that since 1939 the national income had gone up 
almost four times. Relatively, therefore, teachers occupied a lower 
rung on the economic ladder than they had done a decade earlier. 

Nor is this all. Prior to January 1, 1939, salaries of teachers were 
not subject to federal income tax. Та 1950-51 most teachers paid sub- 
stantial income taxes, and in 1951 income tax rates were increased 
again. This is not to say that teachers should not pay a fair share of the 
tax needed by the federal government for operation and defense. Never- 
theless, the relative position of the teacher in the economy has been 
affected adversely. 

Nor is this loss in relative position confined to one decade. Frank K. 
Shuttleworth found that from 1930 to 1945 average real wages for 
teachers increased by $1,210 to $1,292, while those for wage workers 
increased by $982 to $1,689.25 This long-time trend in loss of relative 


1 24 “Teachers Salaries and Cost of Living,” School Executive, LXX (August, 1951), 


“25The Dollar and Real Incomes of Teachers and of Wage Workers, 1890 to 
1945,” School and Society, LXIV (August 24, 1946), 122. 
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position economically is a serious portent for the procuring and retain- 
ing of competent teaching personnel. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to examine some of the forces which 
influence teachers' salaries upward and some of those which work in the 
other direction. Factors which contribute to higher salaries include 
the following : 


The relatively unfavorable position of teachers in the economy. 
The reorganization of school districts now going forward in many 
states. 

The increasing use of salary schedule to determine salaries. 

The continued shortage of elementary teachers. 

The pressure of teachers’ organizations. 

The conviction on the part of the public generally that teachers 
should be better paid. 


Ne 


Qon os 


On the other hand, the forces which prevent or slow down salary 


increases are probably about as numerous. They would include the 
following : 


l. An adequate supply of secondary teachers in most fields. 
2. The need to employ many more teachers to care for increased 
enrolments. 


3. The need for new or remodeled school plants to meet the plant 
backlog. 


4. Keen competition for the tax dollar, particularly from welfare and 
military departments. 

5. Great pressure from the economy bloc, which often stresses the 
need to cut everything except the military budget. 


As the forces for and against increased salaries are considered, 
one cannot be too sanguine. Much depends upon whether or not all-out 
war breaks out. Tf the Situation is one of limited war for a generation, 
it is most urgent that America learn to maintain its civilian economy, 
including its schools, at a high level. If Russia can make Americans 
feel that they can no longer afford an excellent public school system, 
communism will, indeed, have scored а blow. As a matter of fact, 
socially and economically, education in the United States is an invest- 


ment, not a liability. To make this investment safe, teachers' salary 
levels must be increased. 


Need for Schedules. -As a means of planning for teachers’ salaries, 
ary schedules have become more and more common. In 1950 about 
per cent of all city school districts and as many as 78 per cent of 
es with a population of from 2,500 to 5,000 reported the use of 


sal; 
90 


citi 
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salary schedules. In rural districts the use of salary schedules is less 
common, but even there the practice is growing. 

Almost universal acceptance of the desirability of a salary schedule 
seems to make any argument for a schedule needless. Nevertheless, it 
may be mentioned that a schedule tends to eliminate “horse trading" in 
the employment of teachers. Also, a system of planned increments 
serves as an inducement to teachers, and the schedule furnishes the 
administrator with an instrument for planning long-term salary budgets. 

As is true of most good things, there are some disadvantages to a 
salary schedule. As many schedules operate, increases tend to be 
automatic and may or may not be related to the quality of teaching or 
to the financial ability of the district. As a result of the first objection, 
merit has been added as additional factor in some schedules. As for 
the second objection, more research on the economic resources of a dis- 
trict before the schedule is adopted is called for. These ideas will be 
explained further when procedures in building schedules are examined. 


Types of Schedules—Generally, salary schedules are classified as 
the position or preparation type. In the position type, which was com- 
mon a few decades ago, teachers in one type of position received more 
compensation than did teachers in other types of positions. For instance, 
high school teachers almost universally at one time were paid more than 
elementary teachers. In many systems still, coaches are paid more than 
other instructors. 

The preparation schedule is built upon the assumption that all 
teachers with comparable preparation regardless of position are to re- 
ceive equal compensation. In practice, this has come to be known as the 
single-salary schedule. In 1950, 97 per cent of the cities using a salary 
schedule were found to have the single-salary type,” although certain 
minor position features did exist in some of those schedules. On the 
basis of both theory and practice, however, many persons endorse the 
single-salary schedule, particularly in the provision of equal pay for 
teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Factors to Be Included.—As already intimated, the factors to be 
included in a schedule are always rather difficult to determine. John C. 
Almack has suggested eight factors which should be given recognition 
in а salary schedule: subsistence, training, experience, improvement, 
teaching load, merit, risk, and support of dependents.?? In practice, most 
Schedules use no more than the first three of the factors mentioned. 


26 National Education Association, “Salaries and Salary Schedules of City-School 
Employees, 1950-51,” Research Bulletin, XXIX (April, 1951), 77. 
Ibid. 


28“Making A Salary Schedule" American School Board Journal, XCVI (April 
and May, 1938), 19-20, 23-25. 
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Among laymen there has developed a rather strong feeling that the 
merit factor should be a greater determinant of teachers’ salaries. This 
feeling was so strong in New York State in 1947 that the legislature in 
that state passed a salary law which required that merit be a factor in 
determining teachers’ salaries. After the passage of this law, the State 
Commissioner of Education appointed an advisory committee to pre- 
pare suggestions for administering the law.” 

The New York law is opposed by many professional school people. 
Willard B. Spalding pointed out its weaknesses, particularly the heavy 
reliance upon community service as an indication of merit in teaching. 
He also contended that the law tends to place undue emphasis upon the 
teacher in the classroom as the sum total of a good educational program. 
Important as the teacher is, there must also be school plants, equi- 
table teaching loads, adequate supplies and equipment, the freedom to 
teach, training facilities for teachers, professional leadership, and so 
forth. : 

А. S. Barr, on the other hand, after а careful appraisal of the ele- 
ments in teacher evaluation and of the data-gathering devices which are 
available, suggested that the two broad categories of satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory might be applied to at least three classes of teachers: 
apprentice teachers, journeymen teachers, and master teachers.?! He 
would favor having these classifications affect the pay of teachers. 

Although possible inclusion of the merit factor in salary schedules 
has created more discussion than perhaps all other factors combined, the 
limitations of certain other factors have also been noted. Alfred D. 
Simpson and Ralph D. McLeary suggest that preparation-type schedules 
place undue emphasis upon degree requirements and that they tend to 
function more nearly as years-of-experience schedules? Instead of 
emphasizing college hours of credit and years of experience, they would 
make each increment dependent upon satisfactory service and compliance 
with the in-service education requirements. Presumably these require- 
ments would have a more direct relationship to a teacher's duties than 
the mere addition of college credit often does. They would call this a 
professional-improvement schedule, 

Though equal pay for men and women is characteristic of most salary 
schedules, the factor of sex is still one which merits consideration. The 
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hard facts are that men ordinarily have more vocational opportunities 
than do women; hence they must have higher pay than women if they 
are to be attracted to and remain in the teaching profession. The fact 
that men generally have more dependents than women, and therefore 
must have a larger income for subsistence, is also related to the problem. 
This last consideration has been chiefly responsible for the attention 
which has been given to the dependence factor. Relatively few schedules 
provide for a differential for dependents, but there has been some experi- 
ence with the practice. It does seem to be a way of insuring a better 
standard of living for the teacher with dependents. In districts where 
salaries are low, this differential is even more necessary. Moreover, 
while a dependent differential more often applies to men than women, it 
does not exclude women who have dependents. Opponents of this factor 
point out that such a provision would be unnecessary if salaries were 
adequate. They also question the social policy involved in subsidizing 
child-bearing from school funds. 

In the final analysis, the determination of which factors to place in 
the salary schedule is quite largely a function of time and place. Cer- 
tainly for any one district, board policy, district resources, administra- 
tive competence, the wishes of the teaching personnel, and past history 
would be factors influencing the decision. Subsistence, training, and 
experience seem defensible factors for most districts. In-service educa- 
tion can be made to serve the improvement factor. Most school dis- 
tricts are probably not yet ready to administer the merit factor in a 
salary schedule. It is hoped, however, that some districts will employ 
such a factor and build up a body of experience with it. In a particular 
situation, a sex or dependent factor may have to be included if competent 
men cannot be secured otherwise. 


Building the Schedule —The steps to be followed in building a 
salary schedule have been detailed by the NEA.9 A summary of the 
steps employed follows: 


1. The proposal to study salaries and to prepare a salary schedule is 
approved by the board of education. 

2. The personnel for carrying on the study and drafting the schedule 
are determined. Usually this body should include representatives 
from the board, the administration, the teachers, and possibly lay 
citizens and professional consultants. 

3. Pertinent facts should be secured and organized. These facts in- 
clude operation of the existing schedule, salaries paid in other dis- 


33 National Education Association, “The Preparation of Teachers Salary Sched- 
ules,’ Research Bulletin, XIV (January and March, 1936), 1-98. 
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tricts, salaries in other occupations, personal and economic status 
of the staff, professional status of the staff, and district resources. 
. Local standards for appointment to positions in the district should 
be established. 
. The type of schedule to be prepared should be determined. 
Minimum salaries should be established. 
Maximum salaries should be established. 
. The number, spacing, amount of increments, and the basis for grant- 
ing increments must be determined. 
9. A decision on other factors, such as sex, merit, and the like, to be 
included in the schedule must be made. 
10. The ability of the district to finance the schedule over a period of 
years is then calculated. 
11. The schedule is then ready for presentation to the board and the 
public. Board adoption should follow. 
12. The final step is the administration of the schedule. Often a policy 
of transition from the old schedule is needed. 


M 


со NL O tn 


Many of the desirable practices in salary schedule-making were 
exemplified in Norwalk, Connecticut. The board of education and the 
teachers association agreed that a study should be made under the 
direction of three professional consultants. The facts were marshaled 
and examined, and basic principles for personnel administration were 
suggested.) Recommendations as to type of schedule, beginning sal- 
aries, maximum salaries, and increments were made. The economic 
resources of the district were found to be capable of meeting the demands 


of the new schedule. Of particular interest is the following proposal with 
regard to pay for merit: 


A Personnel Committee should be created in Norwalk to certify teachers 
to the Board of Education who qualify for unusual recognition, Such a com- 
mittee might consist of the Superintendent of Schools, a representative of the 
Norwalk Teachers’ Association, a Person appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut, and two additional persons of recognized standing 
chosen by the foregoing three. This Committee should be provided with neces- 
sary facilities so that their nominations may be above reproach. A special 
committee of the type described, with adequate facilities, is essential if the 
Proposal made in the report at this point is to be put into successful operation. 
Unless this advice is followed, the failure which has generally marked attempts 


to recognize exceptional teaching competence in the past is likely to be 
repeated. 


3 
* Samuel M. Brownell, Ernest О. Melby, and John K. Norton, “A Salary Schedule 
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OTHER WELFARE PROVISIONS 


In addition to salary provisions, most school districts attempt to 
provide sick-leave and retirement plans for teachers and other personnel. 


Sick Leave.—Sick-leave plans have become common in business and 
industry. In 1943 a survey of some 230 industrial and nonindustrial 
companies disclosed that 95.7 per cent of their salaried employees re- 
ceived full pay for absence because of illness or accident.” In 81 per 
cent of the companies, full salary was allowed for two weeks or more. 

As far as teachers are concerned, there are at least two good reasons 
for a sick-leave plan. First, when teachers are ill, for their own and 
their pupils’ health they should not be in school. Second, a fair sick- 
leave plan does much to increase teacher security and add to teacher 
morale. Such a plan should have the following provisions : 

1. Sick leave with full salary for a period of about ten days per year. 
2. Sick leave with part salary from the eleventh to about the twenty- 
fifth day of illness each year. 
3. The accumulation of each year's unused days allowed at full salary 
to a maximum of about forty-five days. 


Teacher Retirement.— Teacher retirement is indeed at the cross- 
roads. In an analysis of seventy-two state and local systems, it was 
found that many of the more recent systems needed at least a decade in 
order to overcome the great drain brought about by prior service bene- 
fits. The need for reciprocity among the states and for survivor's 
benefits was noted. Attention was also drawn to the inadequacy of 
benefits now being drawn by retired teachers, particularly in the face of 
inflation. The average yearly benefit of $1,000, based in many cases 
upon price levels in the 1930's, does not meet economic needs today. 

This study reflected the concern of the National Education Associa- 
tion that state and local teacher-retirement programs might be dis- 
continued by legislatures and boards of education since teaching is now 
а covered occupation in the federal social security program. Perhaps 
this fear in the organized profession should be replaced by a willingness 
to consider all facts and possibilities in the matter. 

A possible solution to this problem in some states may be the suspen- 
sion of teachers’ retirement programs long enough for inclusion of 
teachers in federal social security, and then the building of a supple- 
mentary retirement program above the social security base through joint 


35 Personnel Practices in Factory and Office, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 59 
(New York: Industrial Conference Board, 1943), р. 82. 

36 National Education Association, “Public School Retirement at the Half Cen- 
tury," Research Bulletin, XXVIII (December, 1950), 115-75. 
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contributions of employer and employee. This plan is already in opera- 
tion in some private colleges and universities. The wider application of 
the idea seems to be favored by many officials in the social security ad- 
ministration. Since the taxes of all citizens are used in part to support 
social security, broad basic coverage of all in social security would appear 
to be a matter of consistency. 

Even though retirement plans are often state programs, local school 
administrators should see to it that teachers are thoroughly conversant 
with the requirements and the benefits of such programs. Any shift of 
policy in the retirement program, such as that mentioned above, will 
cause teachers to be most apprehensive, unless opportunities to learn 
the facts are provided. In this as in other problems of teacher welfare, 
close cooperation between administrators and the teachers’ organiza- 
tions is most desirable. 


TENURE AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


With teacher turnover often running as high as 10 to 20 per cent 
per year, and in rural districts even 50 to 100 per cent per year, the 
tenure of teachers becomes an important problem in personnel adminis- 
tration. Excessive turnover is unproductive from the standpoint of good 
teaching, and it is expensive from the standpoint of administrative 
effort. In an effort to reduce teacher turnover, and secure certain other 
benefits, many states have enacted tenure legislation. Closely related to 
tenure legislation are teachers’ contracts, freedom to teach, and teacher 
dismissal problems. These problems will now be discussed. 


Tenure Provisions.—State and local laws governing teacher employ- 
ment vary considerably. In 1950 six states had no legislation on contract 
status. In two states an annual election was required, while in two other 
states contracts of more than one year were permitted. Eight states had 
continuing contracts of the spring notification type, while ten states had 
continuing contracts of the protective type. In the remaining twenty 
states there were varying tenure provisions. In many cases tenure was 


mandatory in the more populous districts, but rural areas were often 

excluded from this provision." 

The arguments advanced for tenure legislation usually include the 
following : 

ч Тһе teacher is protected from petty political and social attacks. 

- The teacher is relieved from anxiety over the permanence of his em- 
ployment, 


37 1 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
) 
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3. Teacher turnover will be reduced and the teaching staff stabilized. 
4. Better teachers will be secured because of greater care in selection. 


Arguments advanced against tenure legislation usually are as follows: 


1. Undesirable teachers are often retained because of difficulties in- 
volved in dismissal under tenure. 

2. Supervision of teachers who know they have security of position is 
more difficult. 

3. Dismissals during the probationary period are increased since board 
members hesitate to place teachers under tenure. 


Of interest in this matter is the study made by Raleight W. Holm- 
stead some years ago. He compared certain personnel practices in 
New Jersey, where tenure provisions prevailed, with practices in Con- 
necticut, where at that time tenure was not in effect. As far as turnover 
was concerned, he found little difference between the states. Teachers in 
New Jersey felt that the chief value of the tenure law was the security it 
gave them in their positions. School board members expressed strong 
dissatisfaction with those provisions in the law which made it very 
difficult to dismiss an incompetent teacher. Holmstead believed that 
most of the advantages claimed for tenure legislation could be secured 
without legislation if personnel administration were improved. 

Other students of this problem have emphasized the need for profes- 
sional tenure as opposed to legal tenure. They point out that tenure 
ought to be a two-way proportion : guarantee to the community the serv- 
ices of a capable teacher, guarantee to the capable teacher his position. 
Good professional leadership is necessary if this is to be achieved. A 
plan of continuing contracts might be used in place of legal tenure. 

Whatever the employment conditions may be, it is desirable that 
new teachers be placed on a probationary basis for a period of two or 
three years. The great majority of teachers are agreed on such а plan.?? 
In such a period the teacher himself, the principal, and the superin- 
tendent should be concerned about the probationer's fitness for teaching, 
his ability to grow with experience and in-service education, and the 
desirability of his becoming a permanent member of the profession. 

The age of compulsory retirement is also a matter upon which a 
policy must be established. The majority of teachers seem to favor a 
policy which stipulates a definite age for compulsory retirement.“ The 
age most often suggested is sixty-five years. Two observations might 
be made about these judgments. Teachers at age sixty-five vary greatly 

38 4 Study of the Effects of the Teacher Tenure Law in New Jersey (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928). 

39 National Education Association, "The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administra- 


tion,” Research Bulletin, XXIII (December, 1945), 123. 
40 Ibid., p. 124. 
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in their ability to meet the demands of a teaching position. Possibly, 
if retirement is mandatory at that age, there should be a provision which 
would permit the re-employment, on a year-by-year arrangement and 
on a part- or full-time basis, of retired teachers still able to give good 
service. Then, too, the life-expectancy figures should be taken into 
consideration. With longevity increasing, age sixty-five is much 
younger than it was a generation ago. 


Teachers’ Contracts.—Reference has already been made to teachers’ 
contracts. A contract may be a document which must be renewed 
annually, or it may be a continuing contract. If the latter, it usually 
means that after a period of probation a teacher is continuously em- 
ployed unless notified otherwise. R. D. Baldwin has described the con- 
tinuing contract as follows: 


. . the law should provide what is generally known as the continuing contract 
for teachers, to the effect that teachers are considered to be engaged until 
informed in writing by the superintendent of schools that their services are no 
longer desired, such notice to be placed in the teacher’s hand not less than 


thirty days before the end of any school term when the teacher’s services are 
to cease.*t 


There would seem to be much merit in the continuing contract where 
legal tenure has not been provided. 

Contracts may also be of the short- or long-form type. In the long 
form many conditions of employment are actually stipulated in the con- 
tract. The difficulty with such an arrangement is that there is no 
stopping place. If sick leave is mentioned, why not holidays? If holi- 
days, why not school hours? In other words, the contract tends to be a 
substitution for a set of rules and regulations. 

If a school district keeps the rules and regulations current, the short 
contract appears to be preferable, Actually, beyond identification of the 
district and the teacher there need be but three stipulations: (1) the 
term of employment, (2) the salary, and (3) the clause that the rules 
and regulations are a part of the agreement. In the case of the con- 
tinuing contract, a notice of any change in salary would need to be sent 
to the teacher. 

Freedom to Teach.— Academic 
sary in a democracy, However, 
groups, for in twenty-five stat 
ondary schools are required to 


freedom for the teacher is most neces- 
it seems to be the cause for fear in many 
€s teachers in the elementary and sec- 
take an oath of allegiance.*? In several 


41 € H 
Села I pad ai for Teachers,” American School Board Journal, XCIV 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 


State Requirements (Washington, D. C. Freedom, Teachers Oaths and Related 
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of these states the oath is a simple “oath of office" prescription similar 
to that to which elected office holders often subscribe. In some cases, 
however, the oath is much more prescriptive and actually prohibits the 
teaching of certain theories of government or economics. The danger in 
such prescriptions would seem to lie in the inability of some citizens to 
distinguish between teaching about and teaching acceptance of. 

A better solution than teachers’ oaths would seem to be the adoption 
by the board of education of a basic policy governing the teaching of 
controversial issues. Such a policy might define academic freedom. This 
is a privilege which a teacher ought to have in the area of his com- 
petence, but in other areas he should perhaps be most discreet. Cer- 
tainly, helping pupils secure and analyze facts upon all sides of a con- 
troversial issue is quite different from propagandizing in the classroom 
for a particular point of view. Moreover, in exercising freedom, teachers 
would be wise to respect the opinions of the parents of their pupils. 
Perhaps enough has been said here to provoke thought upon an appro- 
priate statement or policy in this area, 


Dismissal Procedures.—In most school systems it becomes neces- 
sary at times to dismiss teachers. It is to be hoped that the manner 
of doing so does not follow the procedure at Chandler, Arizona.) In 
this case, the investigators did not question the right of the board to 
dismiss teachers, but the method employed seemed to violate good per- 
sonnel administration. Teachers did not have prior notice that their 
contracts would not be renewed, they were given no explanation for 
Such action, and they seemingly had no opportunity to remedy any 
shortcomings which may have existed. 

Many states and school systems have worked out procedures to be 
followed in the dismissal of teachers. In Utah, for instance, the State 
School Board Association and the Utah Education Association have 
cooperated in working out a procedure which has been adopted by about 
three-fourths of the school districts in the state.^ The procedure defines 
the grounds for dismissal, provides that written notice of intended 
dismissal be given to the teacher, and stipulates that the teacher may 
request a hearing before the board of education before final decision on 
the dismissal is made. В À 

Even though the problems discussed above are influenced in large 
measure by state legislation and state board of education rulings, local 
superintendents and principals can do much to make this area of per- 


4 Nati ission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, Chand- 
ler, Ad ople of the Need for Fair Dismissal Procedures (Washington, 
DiC. i ion Association, 1948). үч, ‹ 

P. Азарова RED са the Utah Education Association, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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sonnel administration more effective. Regardless of tenure status, 
administrators, by their actions and programs, can give teachers a feel- 
ing of security. Adequate supervision, particularly during the proba- 
tionary period, can be provided. Board policies on retirement ages, the 
teaching of controversial issues, and dismissal procedures can be fair 
and liberal. 


TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS 


In common with other occupational groups, teachers have found it 
desirable to form organizations of many kinds. There are inclusive 
organizations, whose membership is made up of teachers of many grade 
levels and subject areas, as well as of supervisors and administrators. 
Many local and state associations and the National Education Associa- 
tion itself are of this type. In many instances classroom teachers have 
formed organizations to which administrators are not eligibile. 


Status of Organizations.—Teachers and school leaders have also 
organized into many groups around special interests. For instance, 
affiliated with the National Education Association are some thirty de- 
partments, including such groups as the American Association of School 
Administrators, Music Educators National Conference, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. In addition to the associations, 
some teachers have organized teachers unions affiliated with labor 
organizations. 

The National Education Association has the largest membership of 
any teachers group. As of May, 1951, the total membership was 
465,266, constituting 46 per cent of the teachers in the United States 
and its territories. Affiliated with the National Education Association 
were state and territorial associations with a membership of 880,156, 
almost 81 per cent of the teachers. 

The American Federation of Teachers is the second largest teachers 
organization. Its membership numbers between 40,000 and 50,000. 
The AFT, as it is commonly called, is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. For the most part, members of the AFT are in the 


large cities of the country, and in Chicago a majority of the teachers 
belong to this organization. 


Labor Affiliation. —The question as to whether or not teachers should 
affiliate with labor is a controversial one. To be sure, labor, through its 
organizations, has improved the welfare of the workingman. More- 
over, labor has been an ardent Supporter of public education. Then, too, 


affiliation with. labor seems to give teachers bargaining strength which 
they could achieve in no other way. 
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On the other hand, affiliation with апу one group in American society 
may imply allegiances and obligations which would make it difficult to 
teach all the children of all the people. This would seem to be true 
whether that group is labor, business, or agriculture. Teachers do need 
to remain in a position where they can help children and youth examine 
the evidence on social and economic problems, whether that evidence is 
favorable or unfavorable to any special-interest group. In fact, if the 
school does not help people base decisions on facts, where will this most 
important training take place? Labor affiliation of educational organi- 
zations may then be open to question. Conceivably, in some com- 
munities such affiliation may seem necessary. Furthermore, teachers as 
individuals may find it advisable to affiliate with labor groups, just as 
they may with business or agricultural groups. 


Militancy of Organizations.—In recent years all teachers organiza- 
tions have become more militant. Basic causes back of this trend are 
probably the following : growth of industrialization, change in composi- 
tion of the teaching profession, greater liberties permitted women, 
higher standards of teacher education, and inflationary tendencies. As 
a result of this increased organizational consciousness, teachers have 
many times resorted to the pooling of contracts until adequate salary 
negotiations could be made. In a number of cases, too, teachers have 
gone on strike. Both the NEA and the AFT have no-strike policies, 
but local conditions apparently have become so intolerable that organi- 
zations have sponsored strikes nevertheless. 

James F. Redmond, who studied the strikes of teachers in Buffalo, 
New York, Norwalk, Connecticut, and Paterson, New Jersey, says 
that the immediate causes were to be found in a combination of such 
indefensible administrative procedures as the following: 


1. The lack of channels of communication between teachers and adminis- 
trators, and between the boards of education and the citizens of the 
community. 

2. The lack of an opportunity for teachers to participate in the determina- 
tion of policies which affected them. 

3. The imprudent discharge of obligations on the part of status leaders, 
both the leaders within the school systems and the leaders of the 
teacher organizations. 

4. The lack of fiscal independence of the boards of education. 

5. The injudicious methods of bargaining practiced by both the boards 
of education and the teachers organizations. 

6. The lack of provision for effective lay participation in educational 
planning. 

7. The lack of understanding of how to use the power of organization.5 


45 From a letter dated October 1, 1947. 
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In these circumstances which led to overt action on the part of the 
teachers there would seem to be lessons for both teachers organizations 
and administrators. 


Improving Organizations.—In a study of 1,040 local associations, 
including 865 of the inclusive type and 175 classroom teachers groups, 
the activities of local associations were carefully examined.*® In order 
of frequency, these groups engaged in the following programs: pro- 
moting professional welfare of members, legislative efforts, informing 
public about schools, strengthening professional organizations, coopera- 
tion with board and administration, improving professional efficiency of 
members, promoting fellowship, and citizenship activities. Among the 
conclusions in the study was the following significant statement: 


A review of the findings in this report in the light of the above criteria 
reveals both strength and weaknesses. There is cause for congratulation on 
the wide variety of activities undertaken, on the enrollment of three-fourths 
of the potential membership, on the evidence of activity by executive com- 
mittees, and on the cooperation with state and national associations. 

There is cause for concern in the fact that about a fourth of the potential 
members are not enrolled, that many officers report the indifference of the 
membership as a handicap to efficient action, that dues are so small as to be 
totally inadequate to support a professional program, that there is so little 
evidence of systematic efforts to inform the membership, and that there is 
such an overbalance of activities of a teacher-welfare nature as compared to 
those designed to improve the professional competence of the members.*? 


Implications for Administration. And what is the significance of 

all this for the school administrator? First of all, teachers organizations 
are here to stay. As such they should be recognized and dealt with, not 
ignored. If the inclusive type of local and state organization which is 
usually affiliated with the NEA cannot become effective in representing 
the interest of teachers, other types of organization such as the AFT 
are likely to be attempted. 
Й Not only should administrators work with these organizations, but 
in many instances administrators will have to help boards of educa- 
tion recognize that some organization should speak for the teachers. 
Board policy should provide for official relationships with this organi- 
zation, and on many problems should seek organization counsel, not 
shun it. 

Certainly many of the circumstances behind teachers’ strikes can be 
averted. There is no excuse for lack of channels of communication. 


А National Education Association, “Local E i iati W M = 
; ‚ 1 k, Re 
search Bulleti 3 XXVI (Oct 2 S cation Associations at or 
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/ ` . 
Furthermore, as has been pointed out often in this volume, teacher 
participation in policy formulation is a right in a democracy. 


STAFF MORALE 


Meaning of Morale.—General James A. Ulio is credited with saying : 


I'll tell you what morale is. It is when a soldier thinks his army the best 
in the world, his regiment the best in the army, his company the best in the 
regiment, his squad the best in the company, and he himself is the best soldier 
in the outfit. 


À more prosaic definition of morale would be—that something which 
makes a staff devoted to the job to be done. Job satisfaction is in- 
cluded, and satisfying interpersonal relations are part of it as well. 

Much that has already been said in this volume is related to morale. 
For instance, in the discussion of teacher load, the factors tending to 
lighten load were noted. "Who would deny that such matters as а 
friendly principal, adequate books and supplies, a principal with insight 
into classroom problems, available audio-visual aids, and the like, are 
as important to morale as load factors? Certainly one of the reasons for 
stressing staff participation in policy-making, treated elsewhere, is the 
heightening of morale which such participation usually brings. Again, 
in-service education, as is shown elsewhere, is effective under conditions 
which are conducive to good morale. Those conditions seem to include: 
a belief in one's job, a freedom to change when the evidence suggests 
change, the opportunity to work with others as friends and peers, and 
continuous opportunity for thought to be converted to action.** 


Study of Morale.—4A comprehensive survey of opinion concerning 
morale factors has been conducted by L. E. Leipold and Joseph W. 
Yarbrough. The morale factors 1,600 school people thought important 
in order of frequency follow: 


1. The administration gives firm support to the teacher in discipline 
problems. 

2. The teacher has a deep-seated belief in and personal enjoyment of 

teaching. 

A just and adequate salary plan has been established. 

The students show proper courtesy and respect for the teacher. 

A worthy retirement, pension plan has been established. 

A professional attitude is shown by all concerned in handling teacher 

grievances. 

7. Adequate sick and emergency leave policies have been established. 


EIE усэ 


48 Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, of. cit., pp. 442-46. 
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8. Personal interest and confidence in the ability and integrity of the 
staff are shown by the administration. 

9. A cooperative spirit exists among faculty members in carrying out 
the school program. 

10. There is position security through sound tenure. 

11. Supervision procedures are constructive and democratic. 

12. There is an appreciative and cooperative attitude on the part of parents 
toward the teachers' efforts. 

13. There is freedom from disturbing fears and phobias. 

14. The teacher has a thorough knowledge of subject materials and 
practical educational methods. 

15. Respect by the teacher is shown for the attitudes and views of other 
people (students included). 

16. The teacher has social freedom within decency. 

17. Friendly, loyal interfaculty relations exist. 

18. There is intelligent, long-range planning by the board of education in 
improving educational opportunities. 

19. The teacher load is reasonable and fair in proportion to that of other 
teachers in the system. 

20. There is loyal acceptance by the community of the financial and moral 
responsibility to maintain an adequate educational program.4? 


Morale Practices.—C. C. Trillingham cites practices in several 
School systems which seem to contribute to morale. These practices 
include the following : the feeling we are working with you, not for you; 
keeping avenues of communication between teachers and administrators 
open ; the cooperative development of an adequate salary schedule; staff 
participation in personnel selection; the give-and-take attitude which 
has been built up; daily contact on the part of the principal with each 
staff member; and expression of appreciation for jobs well done. He 
concludes that good morale results from the application of many day- 
to-day practices which combine to provide leadership, protection, and 
understanding needed by the staff. 


Some Implications.—What do these studies and illustrations from 
the field add up to? Most often morale seems to be based on staff rela- 
tions which are friendly, appreciative, and courteous. Almost as promi- 
nently mentioned is the feeling that the work one has to do is important, 
that it includes activities in which he is interested, and that it is enjoy- 
able or challenging. Another ingredient is found in the support and 
appreciation which a staff member feels he gets from his leaders. Physi- 
E nee rege TE About Teacher Morale," American School 
1951), A hea is the Essence of Good Morale,” School Executive, LXX (June, 
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cal facilities, including adequate supplies and books, rank surprisingly 
high in the factors basic to morale. In many cases, participation in 
policy formulation and at times even in administrative procedures, from 
which a feeling of teamwork results, is important. Adequate compensa- 
tion is usually a factor, but nearly always it ranks behind interpersonal 
relationships, administrative attitudes, and the satisfaction inherent in 
the job. 

In a particular case, any one of these factors may become a dominant 
factor. Much depends on the circumstances in each situation. For 
instance, if teachers believe that the district is making every reasonable 
effort to pay fair salaries, the salary factor will probably not rank high 
in the morale conglomerate. On the other hand, if salaries, without good 
reason, are reduced 25 per cent, compensation will immediately become 
a dominant factor in morale. In like manner, faculty participation may 
be taken for granted to some extent in a situation where it is common. 
If the practice is discontinued, however, it would become prominent 
among morale factors. 

Administrators should note that morale is always a complex matter, 
that many identifiable factors are related to it, and that it has to do 
definitely with the feeling tone of a school staff. In situations where 
school leaders believe in teamwork, where the facts are placed on the 
table, where staffs learn to play as well as work together, and where 
successes are generously shared, this feeling tone will be at a much 
higher level. 


Non- TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The very nature of the school enterprise requires the employment 
of many non-teaching or non-certified personnel. These include cus- 
todians, maintenance workers, gardeners, lunch workers, bus drivers, 
and secretarial employees. In some school districts, these employees may 
number almost one-half of the teaching or certificated personnel. Per- 
sonnel administration must, therefore, be concerned with non-teaching 
as well as teaching personnel. 


General Application.—Most of what has been said in this chapter 
has implications for the non-teaching personnel. Nevertheless, it is 
desirable at this time to make specific application of many personnel- 
management procedures to this type of employee. Certainly the meaning 
of personnel administration will apply. Custodians, as truly as teachers, 
should know the facts which affect them, should have face-to-face con- 
tact with their supervisors, should participate in planning programs for 
their welfare, and should know to whom they are responsible. 
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Specific Application.—In the employment of non-teaching personnel 
selection procedures would appear to be somewhat similar to those used 
with teachers. A job description would seem to be a necessity. Qualified 
candidates should be sought. Evidence upon the qualifications of these 
candidates should be secured. On the basis of an evaluation of this evidence 
by the superintendent and his staff, the best qualified people should be 
recommended for employment to the board of education. The board in 
turn should accept the recommendation or ask for another one, but in 
no case should the board members presume to fill non-teaching positions 
with politically deserving people of their own choice. Boards of educa- 
tion, particularly in rural areas, may be loath to delegate selection of 
custodians to the superintendent even though they have done so with 
teachers. 

As teachers need an induction to their responsibilities, so do non- 
teaching personnel. A personal letter from the superintendent welcom- 
ing the new employee to the school system and describing the assign- 
ment is often appropriate. In turn, principals to whom employees are 
assigned can do much to make each person feel that he is a member of 
the team. In many cases the appropriate supervisor should spend time 
demonstrating ways of performing tasks which have been assigned to 
the new employee. 

In-service training is usually needed by non-teaching personnel. 
Schools or institutes for custodians should be held under competent 
leadership. As indicated elsewhere, bus-driver courses ought to be or- 
ganized. Workshops for lunch workers have proved to be most suc- 
cessful. In some states these programs may be organized on a state 
level. In that case, the responsibility of the local administrator would · 
at least include support of the program and approval for employees to 
attend. In larger school districts, many of these in-service training 
programs should be a regular feature of the district’s program. These 
provisions give opportunity for improving the work skills of the em- 
ployees, and they provide a basis for pride in occupation. 

The question of a fair wage is pertinent to non-teaching employees. 
Competent people cannot be attracted to school positions unless the 
salary scale is high enough to compete with many of the skilled trades 
in the community. There is no reason why a salary schedule based upon 
such factors as training, experience, and possibly merit could not be 
developed for non-teaching employees. A schedule of this kind, with 
а maximum sufficiently high to keep competent people for long tenure, 
would be an economical measure for the school district. 
ор асси о the building of morale apply to clerks and bus- 
Gra) ed as they do to teachers. Some principals have made 

nd clerks feel part of the enterprise by inviting them to 
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attend and participate in faculty meetings where matters affecting them 
were being considered. In any case, these people should be invited to 
participate in the areas of their own expertness. Moreover, the friendly 
atmosphere which, it is hoped, will permeate a school faculty should 
include those who facilitate the teacher's work. Then, too, when the 
compliments are passed out, the man in overalls and the woman in 
apron should not be forgotten. 


PERSONNEL PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 


Need for Participation. —Many statements of the desirability of 
having teachers, principals, supervisors, and others participate in school 
administration have already been made. Elsewhere in this volume, the 
need for participation on the part of faculty members is stressed, and 
some ways are suggested by which board policy could provide for this 
type of activity. Oliver H. Bimson has made a careful study of staff 
participation in school administration." His major recommendations 
are as follows: 


1. All employees should have the opportunity to engage in a coop- 
erative study of administrative problems. 

2. Participation in administration is desirable and possible in all school 
systems regardless of size. 

3. The plan of organization should be adapted to the needs of each 
school system. 

4. Participation should be employed only in connection with problems 
of major importance. 

5. Participation can best be brought about by a common desire for 
cooperative action on the part of all persons involved. 


Although staff participation, particularly on the part of teachers, has 
not been very common, and although some teachers still do not wish 
to be bothered with such participation, the majority of teachers do wish 
to have a part in policy-making. This desire on the part of teachers 
can be seen in Table IX, which is adapted from a National Education 
Association study. Although about one-half of urban and rural teachers 
seemed satisfied with their current participation, when the question was 
put more specifically, involving the formation of an administrative 
council upon which teachers would have representaton, 94 per cent of 
the urban teachers and 84 per cent of the rural teachers approved the 
idea. 


51 Participation of School Personnel in Administration (Doctor’s dissertation, Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, 1939). n" 
52 National Education Association, "The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administra- 
tion," Research Bulletin, XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1945), 95-147. 
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TABLE IX 


Optxtons or TEACHERS REGARDING THEIR PARTICIPATION IN 
Pottcy-Maxinc AND ApMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


Per Cent of Teachers 
Indicating Each Opinion 


Questions Asked of Teachers 


Urban Rural 
VARCQEON EPUM QUY Ee 53 85 
КЛ Л Т КҮП 36 Ж. 
ЭРЧ РТТАР ЕЧЕИ ll 6 
УРРА 42 44 
SV» УАР ЖК VU nee ee 37 28 
21 28 
ognize organization «isses 84 69 
re recognize organization ......... 7 8 
PECORE Ie Rue .2................... 9 23 


Adapted from Table 27, National Education Hop ^ 
Cx reae; Association, "The Teachers Look At 
Personnel Administration," Research Bulletin, XXIII, No. 4 (December, 1945). 


dii aes ia -The participation of staff members is certainly 
ОШТУ» eed practice, Most administrators, in theory at least, 
tion seems р a such participation. The breakdown in such participa- 
Peine 0 be in the "knowing how." Fortunately, democratic group 
has a, ied process, group dynamics, or whatever be the name, 
Many Кдын ие of careful and extended study in recent years. 
thrown light cert еш of education and many institutions have 
ha g^t upon this most important matter. Although some persons 

ve erroneously assumed that knowledge of group dynamics is a 
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panacea, there is little question that all leaders may benefit from the 
recent emphasis upon this matter. 
Group dynamics has been defined by one group in the following 


terms : 


Group dynamics is the interaction of a group of people at work on a prob- 
lem of concern to them. It is premised in the belief that a group product is 
usually better than that produced by a single individual, and that the results 
of group thinking will be more acceptable because of greater participation in 
the activities and the acceptance of responsibility for the outcomes by the 
members of the group. Such interaction with its free flow of ideas, experi- 
ences and opinions requires: 


Willingness on the part of each person to participate. 

. Willingness to respect the point of view of others. 

. Willingness to accept each person in the group on equal terms. 

. Willingness to have personal opinions challenged. One does not have 

to defend oneself to the “bitter end.” 

5. Willingness to change a point of view or an opinion when new experi- 
ences and data warrant it—to be “emancipated from the mandates of 
our own thinking.” 

6. Willingness on the part of the group to seek additional data through 

research and expert counsel before attempting a solution of the problem 

when the resources of the group are exhausted instead of the group 

“floundering” in uncertainty or “bogging down.” 53 


To be sure, not every faculty meeting or every committee meeting 
would make full use of the procedures suggested above. There are 
probably occasions when specific instructions to teachers need to emanate 
from the office of the superintendent and/or principal. However, at 
policy-making stages on major problems, when best solutions are being 
sought, the full utilization of all faculty resources in group thinking 
seems indispensable. Each successful experience of this kind tends to 
increase the skill of all members of the group in the process, and the 
heightening of group morale is tremendous. One of the best treatments 
of this whole process may be found in a recent yearbook.” 


pene 


THE EVALUATION oF TEACHING 


Inevitably, when staff members are employed, assigned, and super- 
vised, the problem of evaluation enters the picture. Evaluation of staff 
services is necessary in the determination of tenure, dismissal, or promo- 


5? Granite School District, The Improvement of Educational Leadership (Salt Lake 
City: Granite School District, Board of Education, 1949), unpaged. | 

4 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Processes in 
Supervision (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948), chap. ii. 
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tion. The evaluation procedure is difficult at best; hence a consideration 
of possible ways of improving it is most necessary. 


Basic Concepts.—Certain concepts which are basic to this whole 
process are suggested below : 


1. Emphasis should be placed on the teaching-learning act, not the 
teacher. 

2. Evaluation goes on whether or not there is a program of evaluation. 

3. Evaluation is much broader in concept than rating. 

4. The major purpose for evaluation should be the improvement of the 
instructional program. 


Methods of Evaluation.—There are several possible approaches to 
the evaluation of teaching. A. S. Barr and others have studied pupil 
achievement as an indication of good teaching. Although these studies 
have been suggestive, and they should undoubtedly be continued, one 
shortcoming of this approach has been the great difficulty of determin- 
ing exactly what one teacher or one series of learning experiences had 
to do with pupil progress as measured. Another obstacle in this ap- 
proach is the relative scarcity of instruments with which to measure the 
less tangible objectives of education. 

A second approach to the evaluation of teaching is that of pupil- 
rating of teachers, as studied by R. C. Bryan and others. Here again, 
this method has shown some promise. On the other hand, it is clear that 
younger pupils are less able to rate their teachers than older pupils. 
Moreover, such a procedure places the emphasis upon rating, which at 
best is but a part of the evaluation process. 

Rating by administrators and supervisors is still another approach 
to the evaluation problem, Numerous studies of rating have been re- 
ported by J. V. Yaukey and P. L. Anderson. The relatively low cor- 
relations between ratings given by administrators and other factors, 
such as success in student-teaching, intelligence, and academic record, 
would cause any investigator to regard rating procedures as ordinarily 
employed with reservation. 

Though all three of the approaches discussed above may be used to 
Some extent in an evaluation program, a more comprehensive approach 
is desirable. The evaluation movement of the last few decades has pro- 


55 A B eye " H 
Publications ib). Measurement of Teaching Ability (Madison, Wis.: Dembar 
ons v & Bryan, "Reliability, Validity, and Needfulness of Written Student Reac- 
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vided such an approach. The steps in the evaluation procedure might 
be listed as follows: 


Establish the purposes. 

Define purposes in behavioral terms. 

Select situations where behavior may be observed. 
Select and apply instruments to record behavior. 
Appraise the evidence secured. 

Modify, if need be, the purposes or the procedures. 


Qx tn d» са Ма 


Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain give eight steps in the evalua- 
tion process, but the same general procedure is indicated.” 


Steps in Evaluating Teaching.— Each of the six steps listed above 
may be applied to the evaluation of the teaching-learning situation. As 
a first step, the major characteristics of good teaching should be de- 
termined, In one school district, these were thought to include the 
following : 


1. Pupils participate, under teacher direction, in planning activities on 
the level of their maturity and evaluate the plans made. 

2. Teacher recognizes the differences and needs of individual pupils 
and adjusts the program to meet these differences and needs. 

3. Relationships between teacher and pupil, and pupil and pupil, are 
happy, companionable, and mutually respectful. 

4. Teacher demonstrates an extensive reservoir of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the world in which he lives. 

5. Teacher demonstrates a knowledge and understanding of child 
growth and development. 

6. Teacher provides, and pupils respond to, opportunities for creative 
experience. 

7. Teacher gives evidence of teaching skill in using the scientific ap- 
proach to problem-solving. 

8. Teacher organizes classroom to make social living of prime im- 
portance. 

9. Teacher makes best possible use of physical facilities of classroom 
and of materials supplies. 

10. Teacher works cooperatively with co-workers, patrons, and com- 
munity agencies. А 
11. Teacher participates effectively in total school program. 


55 See Ralph W. Tyler, "Elements of Diagnosis," Educational Diagnosis, Thirty- 
puro Yearbook, National Sone, for the Study of Education (Bloomington, Il: 
ublic School Publishing Co., 1935), chap. vii. 
59 Evaluation aid the Elementary Curriculum (New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
1951), pp. 54-55. 
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Second, each of these major characteristics must be defined in 
behavioral terms. Again, this is a local task in which teachers and 
administrators should cooperate. In the situation noted above, one of 
the major characteristics, No. 2, was developed as follows : 


1. A wide variety of materials are used. 

2. There is opportunity for every child to express his special interests 
and abilities. 

3. Teacher often works with individual pupil, with small groups, and 
with committees. 

4. Teacher organizes activities and assignments so that every pupil is 
certain to achieve reasonable success and recognition. 

5. Teacher assists in choosing books for each child which are of proper 
reading level and have interest appeal. 

6. Teacher recognizes evidences of fatigue, boredom, and length of 
interest span by changing plans if work seems unsuited to pupils. 

7. Teacher becomes familiar with pupil difficulties as shown by school 
records and observed behavior in and out of classroom. 


As a third step in the process, situations where this behavior may 
be observed should be selected. Obviously, the classroom itself is the 
best environment for this purpose. At the same time, it is clear that 
teaching-learning situations may be observed on the playground, in the 
corridors, in the library, and in other places. 

The need to select or devise instruments to record this behavior 
constitutes the fourth step in this procedure. In what is probably the 
most comprehensive study in this area, Dwight E. Beecher has sug- 
gested a number of instruments which appear to have some merit.” 
In any particular situation, a locally developed check sheet and rating 
scale may be useful devices. Anecdotal records of teaching-learning 
behavior will also probably be found necessary. After the collection of 
the behavioral evidence, the fifth step follows logically: the findings 
must be appraised. Using the definition of good teaching as the cri- 
terion, the behavioral evidence is examined. There may be some evi- 
dence positively related to the criterion, some may be negatively related, 
and some may have no relationship, 

On the basis of the evidence collected, the last step in the evaluation 
procedure is taken. If the definition of good teaching proves to be a 
workable basis upon which to secure evidence, the validity of the defini- 
tion has probably been supported. If there is little or no evidence on 
some parts of the definition, or if there is evidence for which there 


во ; . 
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seems to be no definition, the definition probably needs modification 
or extension. 


Improving Instruction.—As the evaluation procedure is conceived, 
there are several points at which it might be related to improved instruc- 
tion. The very process of defining good teaching on the part of a school 
faculty should do much to make specific the steps in good teaching. The 
collection and use of evidence on the teaching-learning situation pro- 
vides a means whereby teachers and administrators can examine con- 
cretely the teaching act. Moreover, the evaluation procedure described 
above has inherent in it a means of placing appraisal in harmony with 
the avowed purposes of education. 

Many of the principles dealt with here have also been mentioned in 
a recent bulletin. This publication goes a step further, however, in 
pointing out that evaluation of teaching ought to assume that opportunity 
will be given for professional growth, and that other personnel prac- 
tices will be administered at a high level. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. In what ways might the teacher-education program of your state be 
improved? 
2. Analyze the teacher supply-and-demand figures for your state. 
3. How might the selection, appointment, and assignment of teachers be 
improved in your district? 
4. Suggest how your own induction into the teaching profession might 
have been improved. 
5. Apply one of the teacher-load formulas to the teachers in your school. 
6. Compare teachers' salaries in your district with those of the nation. 
7. In what ways might the salary schedule of your district be improved? 
8. Compare costs and benefits of your teacher-retirement program and of 
the federal social security program. 
9. Secure copies of teachers’ contracts from several districts and analyze 
them. 
10. What has your board of education done to give recognition to teachers 
organizations? 
11. How might the morale of your school be improved? 
12. What is the custodian’s pay scale in your district? 
13. In what ways might teachers participate more effectively in educational 
planning in your district? А 
14. Appraise the bulletin Better Than Rating. 


91 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Better Than. Rating 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1950). 
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Chapter 8 


ТНЕ ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF INSTRUCTION 


It should never be forgotten that the one and only purpose of the 
School is education—education in its broadest meaning of the growth 
and development of children and adults, and service to society through 
the community, state, and nation, and even the world. The school is one 
of the greatest social institutions ever conceived by mankind, and its very 
existence can be justified only by its service to human welfare. Every- 
thing done by the school through its administrators, teachers, buildings, 
and curriculum should be looked upon as a means toward service to its 
pupils and its community. 

The task of the superintendent of schools is far greater than the ad- 
ministration of the routine mechanics of the school organization. Far 
more important is the task of leading the whole organization toward the 
attainment of the goals for which it exists. Thus every phase of the 
program and activities of the school should be motivated by, and co- 
ordinated through, the educational leadership of the superintendent 
working in cooperation with the school staff. 


Отр Амр New Concepts оғ SUPERVISION 


А Meaning and Significance of Supervision. Тһе word "supervision" 
is no longer an adequate or accurate term to convey the modern meaning 
of the process whereby the effectiveness of the school program is in- 
creased. The word was taken in the early years from business and 
industry. In those days, teaching had few of the scientific or professional 
characteristics it claims today, and teachers were no different from other 
semiskilled or even unskilled workers, It is not strange that they should 
have been directed and supervised as were workers in other occupations. 
То supervise" meant "to inspect, to see what was needed, and to order 
or direct improvement.” + While the word may be unsatisfactory, no 
substitute has come into accepted usé in our professional vocabulary. 


1 а 
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It is sincerely hoped that the new definition plus increasing emphasis upon 
democratic operation will aid in eliminating from our thinking the implica- 
tions of inspection, rating, imposed improvement, and of the superiority- 
inferiority relationship between groups of co-workers. The writers emphasize 
the possibilities in such terms as educational assistant. (consultant or adviser), 
technical assistant (consultant or adviser) or instructional assistant (consultant 
or adviser), for use in place of supervisor. The term, helping teacher was used 
in New Jersey, but never became popular. The term consultant does seem to 
be gaining in use and perhaps the time is ripe for a better term more in 
keeping with modern educational concepts.? 


While recognizing the shortcomings of the words “supervision” and 
"supervisors," we will, however, use them in this chapter with the hope 
that the connotations will be those of the more recent concepts of leader- 
ship and cooperative endeavor rather than of the original meaning of 
inspection and authority. 


Changing Concepts of Supervision.—It is interesting to look briefly 
at the changing concepts of supervision as they have developed in 
American schools during the past century. At least five identifiable 
stages of development may be traced, each of which may still be found 
in practice in some schools. 


1. Supervision as inspection, in which the person who holds the job tries 
to determine whether or not certain more or less rigid standards are 
being met. This phase of supervision originally focused upon the 
teacher as a person as well as upon his methods of work. Its purpose 
was to find out weaknesses and to suggest changes for improvement. 
In all too many instances, its result was a feeling of fear and insecurity 
on the part of teachers which inhibited rather than released capacity 
for creative teaching. 

2. Supervision as teacher training which developed as a result of the fact 
that teachers in the lower schools had very little training. Some of 
the more successful teachers were employed as supervisors for the 
purpose of carrying on a program of in-service training of those less 
well prepared. Since the focus of effort was still upon a person for 
the avowed purpose of improvement, teacher insecurity and fear con- 
tinued to be felt. 

3. Supervision by a helping teacher was inaugurated in the northeastern 
section of the country, where it was thought avoidance of the term 
“supervisor” might help to allay the fear and dislike that teachers 
had for the service and often for the persons employed as supervisors. 
This helping-teacher phase of supervision, however, was merely a 
modified plan of teacher-training with more emphasis upon construc- 
tive criticism of the work of the teacher. The fact that the helping 


? A. S, Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., Inc., 1947), p. 15. 
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teacher had less authority than the supervisors in the preceding phases 
had its effect toward making supervision more acceptable. 

4. Scientific supervision, born of the development and use of tests and 
measurements, divided its focus between the teacher and the child. 
Tests served a two-fold purpose, that of measuring pupil capacity and 
achievement in learning whatever the tests measured, and that of 
measuring teacher efficiency in terms of pupil attainment. Standards 
or norms for classes and schools were sometimes emphasized to the 
neglect of the individual child, and teachers were encouraged or dis- 
couraged according to the rating made by their pupils. In many in- 
stances the work of the school was improved by experimentation which 
utilized standardized measurements. It was their misuse that some- 
times hindered rather than helped. 

5. Supervision as cooperative educational leadership is a direct result of 
deeper understanding of the purposes of education in the United States. 
In this phase of supervision, it is no longer a job held by a person, 
but it becomes an educational service which coordinates the efforts of 
many persons responsible for guiding child growth from helpless 
infancy toward responsible and self-directing maturity. Teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors or educational consultants, superintendents, parents, 
and the children themselves think and work together for the wholesome 
growth of all through the use of experiences which also have their 
effect upon the improvement of living in the community and ultimately 
the nation.’ 


Importance of Supervision to Administration. Little would be 
gained by an attempt to discuss at length the differences between the 
functions of "administration" and "supervision." While the two terms 
are not synonymous, the responsibilities of the superintendent of schools 
include both, and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to classify his 
activities according to the two functions. It has been pointed out else- 
where in this volume that the purpose of administration is to facilitate 
the educational program of the school. Exactly the same may be said 
of Supervision. Both functions have the same goal and both are usually 
carried out simultaneously and are inseparable. 

The first and most important responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools is the program of education in the school system. This may 
seem obvious, yet it needs to be reiterated constantly. One of the great 
weaknesses of many school systems has been the lack of enlightened and 
dynamic leadership in keeping the programs of the schools abreast with 
the changing and increasingly complex needs of society. Too many 
superintendents have been primarily “administrators” in the sense that 
they are so absorbed in administering the routine and material part of 
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the school organization that the whole educational program of their 
schools has become static and relatively meaningless when measured by 
the vital needs of boys and girls. Fortunately, this criticism cannot be 
leveled at all superintendents, or perhaps even a majority of them, but 
the fault is sufficiently widespread to have generated a great deal of 
concern. Lay as well as professional groups are giving increasing atten- 
tion to the great need for more and better educational leadership for 
America's schools. 

It is not the contention here that such leadership consists solely of 
what we term "supervision." However, we shall use that term very 
broadly to include all activities having to do with increasing the effective- 
ness of learning as it takes place through the program of the school. 


Tue Expanpinc Rote or THE SCHOOL 


The task of the school has increasingly expanded and has become 
increasingly difficult. It is no longer enough to dispense factual knowl- 
edge and to develop elementary skills. The adjustment of individuals to 
the stresses and strains of modern life has become a pressing need which 
is no longer met easily by the home, or church, or by any of the more 
simple, informal means of a generation ago. While the school is usually 
reluctant to assume new responsibilities, it has been unable to avoid at 
least part of the task of helping to guide the growth and development of 
the individuals whom it serves. Though subject matter and skills are no 
less important than in the past, they are of little use to a frustrated, emo- 
tionally unstable individual whose attitudes, understandings, and appre- 
ciations are immature, Thus the “child-centered” curriculum and the 
additional objectives of “attitudes,” “appreciations,” “understandings,” 
and “habits” have placed a tremendous challenge before the modern 
school. Teaching, if it is to be effective, must be both a science and 
an art. 

The increased knowledge of the learning process and of the nature of 
individuals has discredited many of the old concepts of teaching and has 
opened many new possibilities for a better and more efficient educational 
program. The teacher, of course, must know the subjects he teaches but 
he must also know the pupil—how he grows and develops, what his needs 
are, and what his abilities, interests, and potentialities are. Above all, 
the teacher must see education as a process by which the pupil—as he 
now is—can be led and motivated to the goals set for him in terms of his 
individual needs. The teacher must see the curriculum, not as an end in 
itself, but as a means which includes subject matter, meaningful experi- 
ences, and varied methods by which the pupil gains needed knowledge, 
skills, understanding, attitudes, appreciations, and interests which will 
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help him live efficiently and happily. The program of the school must be 
functional in terms of the needs of its community and its people. 

The above may seem overly ambitious but, unless the schools of this 
country accept the challenge of the times and make sincere efforts to do 
their best to develop their programs to attain such goals, our profession 
will have failed and our society will suffer. The greatest task of the 
superintendent is to develop and maintain a dynamic program which 
meets the individual and social needs of the community. This is not a 
new statement. It has been said over and over again, but too little has 
been done to translate the ideal into practice. Obviously, the task is not 
an easy one, and any great degree of success can come only through the 
coordinated efforts of all—citizens, teachers, pupils, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, school board members, and superintendents. The key word is 
"coordinated," and this indicates a major responsibility of the superin- 
tendent. The "supervisory" program must become the means whereby 
the entire school organization is stimulated to become constantly sensitive 
to changing needs, and it must demonstrate courage and initiative in 
developing better ways and means of meeting the needs. The superin- 
tendent is the leader and the coordinator who sees to it that every division 
of the school system and every individual work together toward the 
major educational goals. 


COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP 


The Modern Concept of Educational Leadership.—TIt has been 
pointed out above that one of the great needs today is for a more func- 
tional program of education throughout the schools of the nation. Yet 
the question remains as to how this can be achieved. While no one answer 
can be given, nor can any infallible formula be offered, there are certain 
fundamental principles which should offer some guides to action. 

The major instrument in the program of any school is the teacher. 
No matter how lofty the ideals of the superintendent, no matter what 
the needs of the community, no matter how fine a course of study may 
be developed on paper—the implementation of all these must be through 
the teachers. It will be agreed that the best teaching requires an inter- 
ested, enthusiastic, and understanding teacher. How can we develop 
teachers of the type needed? It should be obvious that many of the 
characteristics desired cannot be had through coercion or by executive 
order. Too many supervisors and administrators in the past have 
wrongly assumed that a bulletin outlining a desired program or a per- 
sonal directive would suffice. It may be trite to say so, yet it is important 
to remember that teachers, as human beings, grow and develop as do 
other human beings. The same laws of learning which apply to the 
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teaching of children are equally sound in developing efficient teachers. 
'The interest of the learner is a vital prerequisite; self-activity оп the 
part of the learner and satisfactions derived from the learning process are 
fundamentals of the process of helping teachers grow and develop. 
Supervision must help teachers find interest, attain broad understand- 
ings, and find the satisfactions inherent in effective teaching. Only 
through self-activity does a teacher become a good teacher. No super- 
visor can make a person be an effective teacher. Supervision can only 
help through stimulation, sympathetic cooperation on teaching problems, 
and the provision of opportunities for gaining increasing understanding. 


Democratic Leadership.—Formerly, supervision was largely “di- 
recting," but today we realize it must depend upon “leading.” 


The term leadership describes a relation between persons. This relation, 
this interplay, results in one person becoming a leader—for a time, or for good, 
and other persons becoming followers. In short, one person affects another 
person or a group of persons in such a way that common direction is given 
to their efforts by this one person. 

The “leading” person may use force—real or implied—to get such common 
direction; in this case followership is involuntary. The “leading” person may 
use delusion; followership is ignorant. The “leading” person may use his posi- 
tion or his personal attractiveness alone; followership is blind. These types of 
leadership are effective in achieving some ends; but they are neither safe nor 
genuinely productive. 

Leadership described in these terms is not what we want for education. 
It has no reference, we cannot know where it is headed. It might upgrade; 
but also it might destroy. All it provides for is that persons shall be headed 
for the same place. It says nothing about what place. Therefore, we have to 
introduce a modifier. That modifier is the term “democratic.” * 


There are many definitions of democracy, and superintendents and the 
professional staff may not always agree as to whether particular pro- 
cedures are democratic or undemocratic, Probably it would be difficult 
to get unanimous agreement upon an exact definition; but this is not 
very important. If we discover the best ways of securing the maximum 
participation of a group in solving their problems, we have gone far in 
attaining our goal. When a superintendent, working with his staff, gets 
the individuals and the group to accept responsibility for, and to freely 
and willingly participate in, solving school problems, he has undoubtedly 
practiced democratic leadership. 

Educational leadership is largely the art of working with people, and 
the success of a school is dependent upon the work of many people. The 

4 National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Educational 


Leaders—Their Function and Preparation (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948), p. 5; 
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school is primarily a human institution, of which the personalities, the 
interests, and the varying abilities of human beings are the ingredients. 
These may be harmonized into an effective effort toward common goals, 
or, if ignored, may so dissipate the efforts of all that chaos will result. 
It has been well said that the superintendent of schools must be a “human 
engineer.” As such, he must understand people and know how to moti- 
vate them to their maximum efforts. 

The democratic educational leader will have faith in the members of 
the school staff. He will genuinely respect them as individuals and use 
every possible means to help them have respect for themselves as con- 
scientious professional workers. To destroy the confidence of a teacher 
in himself is, in most cases, to destroy the teacher. The democratic edu- 
cational leader must also have confidence in the efficacy of cooperative 
action ; and by cooperative action is meant the bringing of the individual 
intelligence of each member of the group to bear most fully and appro- 
priately on the solution of a common problem. The recognition of the 
dignity and worth of each member of the group provides a basis for 
cooperative action. 


Human nature being what it is, many leadership relations develop because 
of the prestige of position. Teachers follow a superintendent’s lead because he 
is superintendent. Many of them believe they have a moral obligation to do 
so; many really want to be directed; and many are certain that the position 
of superintendent implies omniscient superiority. Is there a place for this type 
of relation in the scheme of democratic educational leadership? We cannot 
say that such relations are, per se, anti-democratic. In fact, we may say that 
they are inevitable. Social enterprises have to be organized, and organization 
almost inevitably requires the establishment of specialized positions. 

Leadership relations based on the prestige of position can be employed to 
further democratic goals. They can be efficient and not undemocratic. The 
crucial point is: does the person who holds the position realize that his prestige 
is merely a tool with which to work? For example, does the superintendent 
use the prestige of his position to get faculty groups to examine critically his 
own Proposals and suggestions and to formulate proposals of their own? Does 
the principal “play down” his positional authority and play up the potential 
leadership of other members of the faculty group? 5 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PRINCIPLES 


„Тһе Role of the Superintendent... Some of the basic principles under- 
lying the modern concepts of supervision have been presented thus far 
Г this chapter. The implementation of these principles may take many 
orms, but every effort should be made by the superintendent of schools 


to build the supervisory program on tl inci 
515. pp 67. g hese principles. Though they may 
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appear idealistic, they are nevertheless practical. Democracy itself is not 
just an ideal but, among enlightened people, the most efficient way of 
working with people. Where individual initiative and individual welfare 
are important—and certainly teaching is an outstanding example—the 
above principles cannot be easily rejected. 

In larger school systems, the superintendent must depend upon others 
to do much of the detailed work of supervision. He must delegate much 
of the responsibility to assistants, supervisors, directors, and school prin- 
cipals. However, the superintendent can determine the general policies 
and pattern by which the program of supervision will be conducted. He 
also must coordinate the efforts of his staff members and see that they 
are working together efficiently and toward proper goals. 


The School Principal.—It has been said that an army can be no better 
than its sergeants. The battle plans of the general staff must be carried 
out on the firing line through the leadership of these subordinate officers. 
A parallel can be drawn with the functions of school principals. The suc- 
cess or failure of the planned program as it operates in an individual 
school unit depends largely upon the leadership of the school principal. 
The importance of the principalship has often been underestimated by 
boards of education and even by many superintendents. Instead of being 
regarded as a key position of leadership in the functioning of the edu- 
cational program, it has sometimes been looked upon as a mere clerical 
position, or as a reward for long service as a teacher. On the other hand, 
a great superintendent of schools once remarked that such success and 
reputation as he may have gained was due largely to the loyal and effi- 
cient principals who had translated into practice the best ideas and ideals 
developed by the staff of the school. 


Functions of School Principals.—In his school unit the principal is 
the delegated representative of the superintendent and also the leader of 
the professional staff of the school. He is responsible for interpreting 
and administering the general policies of the superintendent and the 
board of education in his particular school. On the other hand, he should 
be an adviser to the superintendent. In the latter capacity, he keeps the 
superintendent (and through the superintendent, the board of education) 
informed about the problems and needs of his school and the manner in 
which the school program is functioning, and conveys to him the advice 
and recommendations of the teachers. The “line” of authority in a school 
organization should not be thought of as a one-way street through which 
everything comes down from above, but it should also be a means where- 
by the knowledge and judgment of the teacher are conveyed to those 
responsible for the formulation of general school policies. The super- 
intendent and the wise principal will always foster the free flow of 
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information and advice from those on the firing line. No one can be as 
close to the real problems of the school as are the teachers. When en- 
couraged to participate in the study of the school program and school 
problems, teachers usually will prove to have knowledge and judgment 
of the greatest value. 

The principals of the various schools within the district are also an 
indispensable liaison with the communities served by the schools. They 
interpret community needs and desires to the school and in turn interpret 
the school to the community. 


The Principal as Supervisor.—The educational efficiency of a school 
system is the sum total of the efficiency of each of its elementary and 
secondary school units. Likewise, the efficiency of any unit is largely 
determined by the leadership of the principal in developing a high degree 
of professional morale, enthusiasm, and cooperative endeavor on the 
part of the teachers. 

Ina study of organization and supervision of elementary education in 
one hundred cities made by the United States Office of Education, it was 
reported that "For cities of all class sizes it is significant to note the 
increasing importance of the elementary school principal in a supervisory 
capacity. Approximately half of the cities of the 100 indicate that the 
elementary school principal has a major share of the responsibiiity for 
the elementary school program.” © There is little doubt that secondary 
school principals have the same important role in supervision. 

In large school units, the principal may have a staff of administrative 
and supervisory assistants. However, the major responsibilities remain 
the same, though they may be further delegated among assistant prin- 
cipals, supervisors, directors, or department heads. These responsibilities 
are many and varied, as will be seen in the following list, which was 
prepared by a committee of secondary school administrative officers of 
Los Angeles." Though this list of functions was formulated for the 


administrative staff of secondary schools, it is equally appropriate for 
elementary schools. 


A. To promote and foster in the staff the esprit de corps and the profes- 
sional growth necessary to the attainment of the desired and valued 
outcomes of the educational program. 

l. To recognize individual differences in the abilities, temperaments, 


and desires of staff members and to organize the staff in the light 
of these differences. 


9 U. S. Office of Education, Organizati s 7 
і iti ; , Organization and Supervision of Elementary Education 
1549), Cities, Bulletin 1949, No, 11 (Washington, D. C.: ни Printing Office, 


" Los Angeles City Schools, Report 7 i 
School Administrative S. taff М и Jost case Е 
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2. To give individual consideration to personal adjustments within the 
staff. 

3. To provide for the participation of all members of the staff in the 

initiation and promotion of modifications in the educational program. 

To promote and foster the professional growth of the staff. 

To evaluate the work of the staff and promote its improvement. 

To provide for a program of staff welfare. 

To cooperate with the administrative and supervisory staff of the 

central offices. 


меи 


. To plan and develop an eductional program adequate to meet the needs 


of the pupils of the school. 

1. To determine the educational needs of the pupils. 

2. To organize and direct a program of learning activities in harmony 
with the needs of the pupils and in conformity with state and city 
requirements. 


. To plan and supervise a program for facilitating and coordinating all 


those activities which grow out of the inter-relationships between the 

pupil and the school. 

1. To plan and supervise enrollment and attendance procedures. 

2. To plan and administer a program for pupil guidance, adjustment, 
and progress. 

3. To plan and supervise procedures connected with pupil promotion, 
transfer, and drop-out. 

4. To plan, stimulate, and supervise orientation and personality devel- 
opment activities of the pupils outside the classroom. 

5. To organize and supervise the operation of student body services. 

6. To foster and supervise alumni relationships with the school. 


. To plan and supervise all activities pertaining to the provision and the 


maintenance of the physical plant, equipment and supplies necessary to 

the functioning of an adequate educational program. 

1. To plan, in cooperation with the central administration, a long-range 
program for the development of the physical plant. 

2. To provide within budget limitations suitable facilities for all educa- 
tional activities. 

3. To allocate room and floor space to meet educational needs in an 
efficient manner. 

4. To inspect the plant frequently and to recommend changes that will 
promote safety and health. 

5. To plan and administer efficiently and economically a program of 
school maintenance and operation. 

6. To establish a school calendar that will utilize the facilities of the 
plant to their fullest extent. 


E. To appreciate and foster desirable community relationships. 


1. To survey the community in order to determine its character and 
its needs. 
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2. To determine the extent to which the educational program of the 
school may be enriched by community relationships. 

3. To determine the extent to which the school may contribute to 
wholesome community life. 

4. To cooperate in the extension in the community of facilities of 
cultural and recreational value. 

5. To enlist the support of interested groups in the community in the 
elimination of various hazards. 

6. To provide opportunities for the community to become acquainted 
with the school and its program. 


The Principal and the Superintendent.— The relation of the prin- 
cipal to the school unit which he heads is comparable to the superin- 
tendent's relation to the school system as a whole. In his own school 
organization the principal should be the responsibleleader. It is a maxim 
of administration that authority should be commensurate with respon- 
sibility. This means that the principal should have authority and freedom 
in the administration of his school, with the qualification, of course, that 
the school should conform to the general policies and program of the 
board of education and the superintendent. It is also a principle of 
administration that there be no by-passing of the line of authority. This 
means that the superintendent should not deal directly with matters 
which are the responsibility of the principal. Information or instruc- 
tions to teachers from the superintendent should be conveyed through 
the principals. Likewise, matters concerning ‘а school which, in the 
judgment of teachers and principals, need to be considered by the board 
of education should be presented to the board by the superintendent, or 
by other staff members at his request. Only when the superintendent 
has lost all confidence in a principal, or vice versa, would any exception 
to this policy be justified. In such an extremity, it is obvious that matters 
have reached the deplorable state that may call for the replacement of 
those who are at fault. 

The above principles must not be interpreted in an extreme fashion. 
When cordial relations exist among the staff members of a school system, 
there will be few misunderstandings, and mutual confidence and under- 
standing will prevent difficulties, Consideration and courtesy are usually 
adequate safeguards to good personal relations. 

When principals are selected with care, they are likely to be competent 
persons who can assume major responsibilities. Such responsibilities 
should entitle them to a voice in the making of policies affecting their 
school units. In the appointment of teachers, for example, the principal 
who is to work with the new teachers should be consulted before the 


appointment is made. The principal’s opinions and advice should carry 
great weight in such decisions, 
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The use in the above paragraphs of the terms "authority" and “re- 
sponsibility" should not be misunderstood. Any enterprise in which 
many people must work together requires some kind of organization. 
Individuals must have a clear understanding of their duties and some 
plan of working together. However, a plan of organization with its 
assignment of functions need not be so rigid that slavish adherence to 
it will replace reason and good judgment. A plan of organization indi- 
cates what people are to do, but it does not specify how they are to do 
it. Schools may have a “line and staff" organization which specifies lines 
of authority and the functions of each division of the organization, yet 
there is no necessity for a military type of relationships, based upon rank. 
Democracy is primarily a way of doing things. Democratic school 
supervision and administration can function in the framework of a clear 
organizational pattern. 


ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL FOR EFFICIENT LEARNING 


Brief mention has been made above of the relationship of school or- 
ganization to supervision. We will now consider some of the more 
specific types of organization and review a few typical patterns as found 
in various sizes and types of school systems. 


Line-and-Staff Organization. —Most school systems have some form 
of line-and-staff organization. Line officers are those in direct line of 
authority from the top down. They are usually the superintendent of 
schools, associate and assistant superintendents, principals, assistant 
principals, and department heads. Each level has authority delegated 
from above and exercises authority below. Staff officers are primarily in 
charge of service departments. Examples of staff officers are research 
directors, guidance officers, psychologists, librarians, medical officers, 
child accounting and cürriculum specialists. 

Although a line organization is based upon the flow of authority, it 
need not prevent the type of democratic leadership described in previous 
pages. Democracy does not mean chaos. Some degree of order, some 
rules and controls, and some mechanisms are necessary. Policies should 
be formulated democratically by those affected by them. After they have 
been formulated, the administration of policies must be definitely assigned 
as the responsibility of designated individuals. The spirit in which school 
officers perform their assigned duties makes the difference between an 
authoritarian and a democratic organization. 


Vertical and Horizontal Supervision.—Supervisors may be respon- 
sible for advising on instructional problems in a particular subject or 
general curriculum area throughout all grades from the kindergarten 
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through the high school. In this case the supervisory organization is 
described by the word “vertical.” When the organization is “hori- 
zontal," supervisors function at only one level, such as primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, or senior high. Each has advantages as well as 
disadvantages. The vertical organization may tend to overemphasize a 
single subject or area and underemphasize the coordination of various 
subjects or areas. The reverse may result from the horizontal organiza- 
tion: there may be coordination of subjects at a given school level but 
lack of integration between levels. The choice must be made in light of 
local conditions and needs, and the inherent weaknesses of any system 
should be avoided as far as possible. 


Special Supervisors and General Supervisors.—In past years, when 
the programs of most schools were limited almost solely to objectives 
centered in subject matter, it was common for supervisors to be assigned 
to subject areas, like science, mathematics, art, music, and English. 
While only the large school organizations had special supervisors for 
each major subject, many others had them for combinations of subjects, 
like music and art. The principal defect of this type of organization was 
an overemphasis upon subjects and little emphasis on the pupils them- 
selves. It is still a common practice to have special supervisors for art, 
music, physical education, industrial arts, and vocational education. The 
trend, however, is toward more general responsibilities as indicated by 
such titles as director of curriculum, primary supervisor, director of 
instruction, and director of elementary education. When these titles are 
used, they imply responsibility for general improvements of instruction 
and curriculum development rather than the more limited and intensive 
responsibility for a particular subject. 

An example of supervisory organization in a rather large school 
system is shown in Figure 7. It will be noted that there are an assistant 
superintendent directly responsible for the educational program and di- 
rectors of elementary education, secondary education, vocational educa- 
tion, and adult education. In addition, certain special services are in 
charge of directors. In this school system, the duties of the director of 
elementary education are listed as follows : 

Розтттох: DIRECTOR or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


RESPONSIBILITY : In the performance of her duties, the director of elementary 
education is responsible directly to the superintendent. 


Duttgs: 
1. Develop, in cooperation with other members of the staff, the program of 
elementary education for the public schools of the City of Wilmington. 


Administer the operations of the elementary schools designed to im- 
plement the approved educational program. 


2. 
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. Plan such supervisory procedures as will aid in the attainment of the 


goals of elementary education. 
Recommend procedures covering in-service training of the elementary 
staff and the increase of professional competence. 


. Initiate such research projects and experimentation as will benefit the 


elementary educational program. 


. Coordinate the services of the functional directors and special super- 


visors with the work of the building staffs. 

Bring to bear all resources available in the solution of problems of ele- 
mentary curriculum, methods of instruction, finance, plant, materials, 
personnel, and public relations. 

Develop procedures designed to evaluate the program of elementary 
education in all of its phases. 

Assist teachers, supervisors, and principals in planning the programs 
of the individual educational units. 

Prepare recommendations for the superintendent covering the assign- 
ment, transfer, and employment of the staff of all elementary schools. 
Evaluate, according to the approved plan, the professional competency 
of all probationary teachers assigned to elementary schools. 

Keep the chairman of the educational division and the superintendent 
informed at all times concerning the condition and needs of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Prepare for the chairman of the educational division and the super- 
intendent recommendations covering the improvement, expansion, or 
modification of the elementary program. 

Assist in the preparation of the fiscal budget covering the operations of 
the elementary schools. 

Assist in the development of plans for the integration and coordination 
of the entire educational program of the city. 

Execute all policies and regulations of the board of education and 
administrative directives of the superintendent as they pertain to ele- 
mentary education. 

Assist in the interpretation of the program of elementary education to 
the community in order to secure understanding, cooperation, and 
support. 

Advise and work closely with other divisions in planning and oper- 
ating the elementary program. 

Plan summer school activities necessary for elementary pupils. 

Keep the needs of the elementary schools before the educational council. 


Prepare reports for the superintendent covering all phases of the work 
of the elementary schools. 


, Small school systems will, of course, have no such elaborate organiza- 
tion as the above. However, many of the needs are the same and the 
responsibility falls upon fewer individuals. As mentioned earlier, the 


superintendent and principals in smaller systems are usually directly 
responsible for supervision and leadership. 
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Patterns of Organization.—In the study of supervisory organization 
in one hundred cities made by the U.S. Office of Education, five patterns 
were found.’ They are: 

1. Planless Organization. Ina few school systems there is no attempt 
made to deal with common instructional problems in an organized way. 
There seems to be the feeling that good teachers should be selected and 
then left alone to do the job they are trained to do. 

2. The Plan of Authority. An authoritarian plan of organization, 
or activity by decree, is found more frequently in programs of super- 
vision than persons in educational work would like to admit. Within 
such a system final plans are made by a few persons on the administrative 
staff or by committees without the others involved having much voice 
in the decision. 

3. Individuals Assume Major Responsibilities. “Directors” of vari- 
ous sorts have a great deal of responsibility. Though these persons 
function differently in different cities, some are found to be furnishing 
the main ideas, developing materials, making major decisions and even 
writing the instructional guides and curriculum outlines. In many cities, 
however, these “directors” are serving as leaders for real democratic 
participation. 

4. The System-Wide Committee Plan. The typical committee in- 
cludes teachers, a principal or two, and a person from the central office 
serving as a resource person. Sometimes parents, students, or a con- 
sultant from outside the system may be included. A weakness is that 
groups tend to work independently and with limited communication 
between themselves and the personnel not serving on committees. Many 
cities have sensed this weakness and have taken steps to coordinate the 
work of all groups. 

5. The Individual School as the Center of Curriculum Change. It is 
doubtful if the system-wide pattern alone can achieve the type of results 
which are needed. Such an approach tends to overemphasize the problems 
which are of a system-wide nature, and the work of a committee is left 
to “trickle” down to the individual classrooms. Where the individual 
school is the center for the study of curriculum or other problems, the 
school staffs are organized to work cooperatively as a faculty unit and 
also as small groups in attacking their own problems. As school faculties 
work together, discovering their needs, defining their problems, and 
deciding on the action to be taken, the need for help may become ap- 
parent, Members of the central office staff or outside consultants may 
be called in for assistance. The individual-school approach offers a real 
Opportunity for bringing about curriculum change and instructional 


8 Organization and Supervision of Elementary Education in 100 Cities, Bulletin 
1949, No. 11 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 11-14. 
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improvement. It gives all teachers, pupils, and interested parents the 
opportunity to participate. It seems to ensure that classroom and school 
problems will be dealt with in an organized and helpful way. 


Techniques of Supervision.—There are many accepted methods of 
in-service teacher growth which are so well known as to need little com- 
ment. Some of these are classroom visits, extension courses, bulletins, 
conferences, study groups, visiting days, and many others. Less com- 
mon but growing in popularity are such methods as curriculum-develop- 
ment programs, workshops, preschool- and postschool-year planning 
conferences, experimental projects and school-study councils. 

Curriculum development programs are usually conducted in one or 
more of the ways discussed above. The increasingly critical need for 
curriculum revision is general throughout many school systems, and 
some efforts are being made in thousands of schools to develop curricula 
which are more functional in terms of today's needs. 

Workshops have grown in popularity in recent years. Although the 
term is sometimes a misnomer, it is usually applied to a brief period of 
time when teachers are free to work together intensively on some par- 
ticular problem. Leaders and consultants are frequently provided. The 
teachers may work together part of the time in small groups, and at 
other times all may assemble for lectures, demonstrations, or for 
recreation. 

Another relatively new practice is for teachers to report a few days 
or a week in advance of the opening of the school year, or stay for such 
a period at the close of the school year in order to plan the program for 
the coming year, evaluate the work of the past year, or engage in other 
constructive activities. These programs are usually held in the school, 
but some cities use the interesting method of arranging a camp where 
the teachers assemble in pleasant surroundings removed from dis- 
tractions. 

School study councils are one of the most promising means recently 
devised for promoting teacher growth and attacking many of the prob- 
lems typical of many schools. These councils are usually made up of 
from ten to a hundred school systems who join together for cooperative 
study of their common problems. These joint projects may involve 
studies of administrative problems; sharing promising new practices; 
development of experiments conducted by teachers working in several 


different schools systems but coordinated in plan; and the provision for 
intervisitation and conference.? 


9 
^ Red ea „York School Study Council, The School Study Councils At Work, 


е First National Conf i use, 
N. Y.: Central New York School Study Cosme 1980) ae 
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SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have discussed the importance of leadership in 
developing and maintaining an effective school program. Leadership has 
been definited as democratic cooperation in identifying and solving the 
problems of the school. Although many individuals are involved, it is 
obvious that the superintendent of schools is the key figure in the develop- 
ment of a dynamic educational program. It may be difficult to list all 
of the many activities in which the superintendent has a part or for 
which he has a major responsibility. The following list of the super- 
intendent’s responsibilities for supervision is doubtless incomplete but 
may serve to summarize some of his major duties. 


The superintendent of schools should: 


1. See that the organization of the school and all administrative and 
supervisory procedures serve to facilitate the work of the teachers 
and pupils. 

2. Set an example of democratic leadership by encouraging the free 
flow of ideas among all levels of the school personnel and active 
participation in the development of the educational program. 

3. Stimulate the development of clear objectives for the school system 
and the various units of the system. 

4. Encourage principals, supervisors, and teachers to develop initiative 
in discovering problems and an experimental attitude in solving 
them. 

5. Keep the attention and efforts of the entire organization focused on 
the welfare of the pupils. 

6. Keep the public informed as to the problems and program of the 
school and encourage lay participation whenever possible in suitable 
phases of the school program. 

7. Encourage cooperation with and by other community agencies 
which can contribute to the welfare of pupils. 

8. Keep the board of education informed about the educational pro- 
gram, activities, and needs and advise the board as to needed action 
on its part. 

9. Provide ample opportunities for teacher development. 

10. Exercise special care in securing and holding the best teachers. 

11. Maintain personnel policies and practices conducive to good morale. 

12. Make every effort to provide the schools with all the supplies, 
equipment, buildings, and personnel needed for an efficient program. 

13. Keep the organizational and administrative procedures sufficiently 
flexible to permit necessary adaptations to developing needs and 
programs. 
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14. Keep himself well-informed, not only regarding the activities and 
needs of his particular community and school system, but also of 
those of society as a whole. 


STUDY AIDS 


. List as many characteristics as you can of “democratic educational 
leadership.” 

. Compare the differences in philosophy and practices between the older 
“supervision of instruction” and the newer concepts of “cooperative 
leadership.” 

- Describe ways by which the active participation of teachers may be 
secured in developing a more effective school program. 

. Discuss in class the factors involved in the following situations and see 


if you can discover some promising procedures which could be applied 
in each case: 


A. The curriculum of the schools is almost entirely “subject centered” 
and little attention is given to meeting the needs of individual pupils. 
Teachers are primarily concerned with maintaining “standards” 
based upon factual information and academic skills. There is a high 
rate of failure and resulting retardation. A new superintendent is 
faced with these conditions and wishes to change them. 

B. A board of education devotes almost all of its attention to finance 
and has little knowledge and understanding of what the schools are 
doing or of what the educational program is or should be. A pro- 
gram to improve this situation is desired. 

С. A new superintendent is appointed in a school system where he finds 

that previous administrations have been autocratic. Teachers feat 

Principals and principals fear the superintendent. Practically no one 

dares to offer a criticism or a suggestion. Almost everything comes 

down from above in the form of orders or directions. The new 
superintendent wants to develop cooperation and an atmosphere of 
democratic participation. 

There are several elementary schools and a high school which serve 

an area of a school district where the people have low incomes ; the 

educational level of adults is low ; a majority of pupils leave school 
as soon as they reach the age at which the law permits them to 
leave ; Juvenile delinquency is prevalent. The school program is 

traditional,” but the teachers realize that a great deal needs to be 
done. Parents in the community are apathetic. The superintendent 
decides that the problem must be faced and solved. 


. Describe the type of person which you as superintendent would wish to 
employ as a principal or supervisor, 
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Chapter 9 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AND THE CURRICULUM 


Experts in the field of education agree, almost without exception, 
that the curriculum of the school ranks among the first responsibilities of 
the school administrator. Since the fundamental purpose of the school 
is the provision of the young with educational experiences, the primacy 
of the curriculum becomes entirely logical. At present, when too many 
administrators are distracted by problems of building expansion, acquir- 
ing teachers, raising salaries, and organizing their staffs, the importance 
of curriculum study and reconstruction should be deliberately empha- 
sized. However, exorbitant interest in the more material aspects of the 
school does not imply entire disinterest in the curriculum. 

"The administrator who studies building problems from an educational 
viewpoint is primarily concerned about the services that the building 
will provide for the children. Teachers, supervisors, and principals are 
usually called in for advice concerning the constructions being planned 
so that maximum educational effectiveness will be obtained. Although 
architects may be able to plan for sanitary, well-lighted, -heated, 
-ventilated, and -furnished schools, they cannot design schools that 
service the functional purposes of teachers without the aid of classroom 
workers. 

When an administrator employs new teachers, he seeks candidates 
who have adequate educational background, suitable personalities, and 
sufficient experience to guide pupils in the school curriculum. His effort 
to raise salaries is essentially that of retaining teachers who are effective 
in educational situations. And finally, when he organizes his staff, he 
does o for the basic purpose of giving better service for the development 
of children. The absorption of the administrator's time in these problems 
does not indicate insensitiveness in connection with the curriculum. 

Emphasis on the curriculum does not mean that the value of the 
curriculum is magnified here beyond its natural importance. It only 
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means that administrators must keep in mind their responsibility for cur- 
ricular leadership for the education of children. 


Pressures for Curricular Change.— The superintendent, or delegated 
administrator had an especially difficult task in curriculum as a result of 
World War II. Many of the most highly trained teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators were taken from the schools during the emergency, 
and they did not return afterward. Their places were frequently filled 
with insufficiently prepared personnel, who failed to comprehend or to 
fulfill professional obligations toward the school curriculum. War pres- 
sures for all types of "drives," "benefits," and "rationing" programs 
tended to divert both administrators and teachers from the more funda- 
mental problems and experiences of education. The influx of "emer- 
gency" teachers who were obviously unprepared for their work did not 
promote the development of enlightened teaching and administrative 
leadership. A retrogression from a liberal curriculum to one that was 
conservative and restrictive took place between 1940 and 1950 as a 
result of these circumstances. 

Moreover, conservative elements in society have taken advantage of 
emergency conditions to demand further curtailment of educational ex- 
penditures and activities in the name of economy. This has served to 
aggravate the seriousness of the curricular problems faced by ad- 
ministrators. 

Unusually strong leadership is expected of administrators who plan 
to attack the problems in the reconstruction of the curriculum. The 
progress that can be made will depend entirely upon the administrator's 
ability in guiding the personnel into study programs, inspiring them to 
make creative efforts, and encouraging them in every way to make their 
philosophies function in the classrooms and school environment. Leader- 
ship in curriculum revision is the administrator's greatest challenge; he 
is expected to initiate the program of curriculum revision, to justify it 
to his board of education and the public, to support the work of his 
teachers with free time and necessary materials, and to inspire his per- 
sonnel to use the findings of science, philosophy, and sociology in the 
solution of educational problems. He will have to encourage school 
personnel to be sensitive to changes in ideas regarding the academic and 
nonacademic program of the school." 

This chapter will be devoted to an explanation of the principles and 
problems the administrator faces in arranging the curriculum for the 
operation of the school. Such a curriculum is expected to keep pace with 
the dynamic trends in this American democracy and meet the needs of 
both the individual and society. 


1L, V, Koos, J. M. Hughes, P. W. Hutson, and W. C. Reavis, Administering the 
Secondary S. о CROP York: American Book Co., 1940), chap. ii. 
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In facing the problems of the curriculum, the administrator needs ` 
set of which will guide him in his thinking and activities. 
statements аге offered as a working basis : 


1. The curriculum of the school includes all those activities 
influences which affect the child in his growth and development 
standard curricular and extracurricular activities are included. 
modern viewpoint toward the curriculum includes all experiences of 
child under the supervision of the school and in the schoo! environment, 

2. All activities under the control of the teachers should receive 
approval of the administrators, This merely states the responsibility 
the administrator for all activities that take place in the school envirome 
ment and is not intended to counsel suppression of teacher initiati 
However, the general activities of the teachers must receive app 
and it is desirable that unusual types of specific projects receive ac 
ceptance by the administration before they are launched. | 

3. The school curriculum is considered to be under continuous revi- 
sion, with teachers, supervisors, and administrators studying methods of 
improving the work of the schools. The curriculum is not to be initiated. 
by “revival” periods, which usually arouse high emotional enthusiasm 
and terminate in physical exhaustion. The most serious problems require - 
years of continuous study before solutions can be found. 

4. The school, like other social institutions, tends to lag behind 
changes in American civilization, and only through continuous curri- 
culum revision can the school keep pace with developing society. Newer 
developments in social, political, and technological living create condi- 
tions which require adjustments. By means of continuously adjusting - 
the curriculum to meet modern needs, the school may stay in tune with 
our dynamic modern living. 

Е: Curriculum development is concerned essentially with improving 
the quality of classroom teaching. By means of the analysis of methods, 
materials, activities, approaches, and procedures in the classroom, the 
work of feachers can be made more effective. When teachers work in 
cooperative groups on problems pertaining to professional improvement, 
desirable changes in the curriculum and in teaching are noted. When 
teachers consciously acknowledge their need for improving instruction, 
rapid headway can be made. 

6. The structure of the modern curriculum is based on fitting the | 
work of the school to the needs of individuals and society. The dual 
approach is always in force, since the richness of living in the present is 
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close! y related to Ме in the future. Better schools are those which cone 
sider the immediate needs of the child and also aid him in preparing for 


organic educational power, Lon lr oer 
well as in possible future environments are to be considered in develop- 
ing curricular plans and activities. No longer is the school an isolated 
segment of society. Rather, as an inherent social institution of American 
civilization, it participates in community activities with the purpose of 
orienting students to the conditions of modern life. 

7. Articulation among the various levels and arcas of the school 
is achieved through comprehensive curriculum planning. Educators no 
longer look € The elementary, junior 
high, senior high, junior college, 
учун ex ainda that © ыу dag Matilda aud 
social needs. Although this ideal of articulation is far from being realized 
in the United States, there is expectation of continued progress through 
a growing recognition of the necessity for all levels to work as a unit. 


may take place on all levels in desirable skills, attitudes, 
Progress in articulation can best take 


can occasion many desirable modifications in the school program. Stimu- 
lation of teachers for curriculum building should radiate continuously 
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from the organized centers of curriculum development. Each teacher 
has his opinions about the values of the school work, and organized com- 
mittees can well use his services and thoughts. There can also be general 
committees, subcommittees, steering committees, building committees, 
and committees on philosophy, psychology, community needs, and teacher 
problems, so that all can make some contribution to the organization of 
the curriculum. 

9. Those who have an advanced attitude toward the curriculum be- 
lieve that sharp subject-matter boundaries and specialized areas should 
be replaced by more general courses. The elementary school is regarded 
as an institution for the orientation of children to the circumstances in 
their home, school, and community lives. The junior high school years 
encourage an understanding of the backgrounds of society and an ex- 
ploration of individual interests and needs for playing a role in society. 
The senior high school offers opportunity for the student to further 
explore his capacities, develop his powers, and possibly terminate his 
secondary school education when sufficient preparation and differentia- 
tion have been achieved. The junior college years offer additional 
terminal experiences of a specialized nature and often parallel the first 
two years of the college where advanced specialization and professional- 
ization can take place. It is important for the administrator to be highly 
alert to the specific kinds of progress that take place on each level in order 
to comprehend the significance of an organically unified curriculum. The 
basic integrating skills and understandings are provided at many points 
in the ladder of progression through the school system. And it is the 
aim of the modern curriculum that students be wholesome, integrated 
personalities, well-rounded in basic abilities (reading, writing, speaking, 
hearing, counting, seeing, manipulating), and to be clear in their future 
objectives and the methods of attaining them. The development of 
critical-mindedness, appreciation of the home, participating citizenship, 
individual and social health, vocational competency, effective use of lei- 
sure time, aesthetic appreciation, and world citizenship are accepted as 
basic aims of education. 

10. The kinds of curricular experiences are carefully selected and 
guided to provide for the following goals and standards. 


a) The development of socialized human beings. 

b) The health and physical development of children. 

c) Provision for individual differences. 

d) Appropriateness to the maturation level of the child. 

€) Suitability to the needs, purposes and interests of the children. 
f) Expansion of the child's understanding of important concepts. 
g) Development of new meanings from previous experiences. 
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h) Utilization of local resources of the community environment. 
i) Requirement of participation in community activities. 

j) Utilization of important aspects of thinking. 

k) Ensuring successful achievement to each child. 


Modern educational philosophy is based on the premise that the cur- 
riculum consists of each pupil's actual experiences as they are affected by 
the school. Also, it is implied that the curriculum is based on present 
living, which depends for happiness on an understanding and control of 
environmental forces. The resources of the community are fully utilized 
through a participation program in which the child is deeply concerned 
with his own self-development. He is as concerned with his own plan- 
ning, self-direction, discovery, exploration, and thinking as with the 
acquisition of skills and abilities, His learning also involves active 
participation in the home, school, and community situations. Educa- 
tional experiences may require the breaking down of subject-matter 
lines, planning in advance, self-expression, cooperation with others, and 
the use of all educational media, such as workbooks, creative materials, 
visual aids, dramatic experiences, and community resources.” The ad- 
ministrator's task is to help teachers develop a conception of this modern 
curriculum and a belief that it can be realized. 

This brief delineation of accepted principles suggests that the ad- 
ministrator has many important obligations in the development of the 
curriculum which will challenge his highest skills. The superintendent 
may be in such a position that he must delegate authority for curriculum 
work to others and can only suggest the kinds of activities in which the 
committees should engage. In any event, he cannot neglect his responsi- 
bility for the curriculum, as there are always many areas in which cor- 
rective action is needed. He will have to be a keen judge of exactly what 
points in the curriculum should first be attacked in order that the greatest 
progress may be made and that protests which can nullify their efforts 
may be avoided. 

The remainder of this chapter will be concerned with the curricular 
problems related to the staff, the production of materials, cooperation 
with county, state, and national movements, and experimentation in 
the schools. 


Local Option in Curriculum Building.—Democracy in the curricu- 
lum of our schools implies the right of each locality to modify its school 
program to meet the local ideas and needs of the community. Democracy 
in education is characterized by diversity rather than uniformity in cur- 
ticular structure. Though school systems may be expected to benefit 


2J, M. Lee and D. M. Lee, The Child and His Curriculum (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1940). pp. 172-75. 
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from the experience of other institutions through the exchange of infor- 
mation and publications, each community may establish the types of 
educational experiences which it believes are most valuable to pupils. 
Also, it may use any procedures in developing curriculum it desires. 
Except for certain basic elements of the curriculum required by the state 
government, extraordinary freedom is enjoyed in American communities 
in building educational programs. 

As J. M. Gwynne believes, each community has its individual environ- 
ment, personality, needs, and customs, which must be accounted for in 
the school curriculum? Therefore, a program must be built which is in 
harmony with local social, economic, and religious structure. And co- 
operation between the school and other community agencies is necessary 
for sound curriculum building. 

"There are a tremendous variety of routes which curriculum develop- 
ment may take, and each educational group is privileged to choose those 
procedures which are most promising for the local situation. Some 
groups may make intensive use of formalized curriculum committees; 
they may employ specialists to give strong guidance; and they may 
terminate their work with printed courses of study. Other groups may 
prefer the less organized or regimented procedures that are typified by 
workshops, conferences, and institutes. Tt is their democratic right to 
determine whether the greater growth will eventuate from formal ap- 
proaches or from more enriching activities. Freedom of the professional 
personnel to select the paths by which professional growth and improve- 
ment in teaching is attained becomes a basic right in American education. 
Although, to prevent different areas of education from working at cross- 
purposes, there should be consistency in the philosophy of education as it 
affects the total life of the school,* nevertheless, in all situations, local 
option in curricular methodology is a paramount principle. 


PROCEDURES IN ORGANIZING FOR CURRICULUM-BUILDING 


The administrator who contemplates leadership in curriculum con- 
struction is interested to know some of the practical steps which might 
be recommended to establish a long-term program. The following sug- 
gestions are offered with the understanding that significant modifications 
in the sequence and types of activities must always be made for adapta- 
tion to local personnel and conditions. If the administrator keeps in 
mind the fact that curriculum revision is a means of improving the edu- 
cational program of the school, he will be less likely to assign undue im- 


*J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 52. 
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portance to organizational matters, Furthermore, inasmuch as the final 
improvements in the educational program of the school will come 
through the contributions and professional growth of the staff, the 
fundamental aim of curriculum building is the stimulation of teachers to 
improve themselves and the instructional program. 


Initiating Curriculum Revision.—The administrator is responsible 
for stimulating revision activities in the school program. However, the 
type of continuous program which he should develop should be based 
upon the conditions of the local situation. His own estimates of the 
dynamic relationships of the personnel and the curriculum must direct 
his activities. His own evaluation of the needs of the school should indi- 
cate which staff members might best aid in developing a program. In- 
formal discussions with administrators, supervisors, teachers, board 
members, laymen, and students will give him many ideas about school 
needs. His visits to other schools, attendance at conferences, and profes- 
sional reading may provide him with many ideas regarding problems and 
possibilities, Research studies conducted in the school can offer addi- 
tional evidence of needs. From these consciously directed activities he 
should arrive at some general notions about the kind of program that 
might be developed with his particular staff. 


Discussion of the Problem with the Board of Education.—As the 
administrator has no intention of provoking a mere "revival" in curri- 
culum, but is looking forward to a long-term program of continuous 
revision, he should bring his general plan before the board at appropriate 
times. Board members have a right to know the possible future develop- 
ments in the school system. They will be far more sympathetic to efforts 
for improvement if they are briefed on the administrator's far-sighted 
hopes and expectations. Board members usually have a number of 
specific ideas about the school curriculum, and these can be given con- 
Sideration. Administrators should also recognize that board members 
are frequently in need of considerable education about curriculum 
matters. Therefore, bringing plans and activities before the board mem- 
bers can yield growth in their professional understanding of the school's 
problem in developing a strong program. The plans presented to the 
board by the superintendent should be quite general, so that a steering 
committee may work out a specific organization to discover local needs 
and to make approaches for meeting them. 


Steering Committee for Developing Specific Plans.—With board 
approval, the superintendent should appoint a steering committee to con- 
Sider the over-all problems of the curriculum. The steering committee 


*W. C. Reavis and С. H. Judd, The Teacher and Educational Administration 
(Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1942), pp. 73-74. 
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should recommend to the superintendent the types of committees that 
are needed, the possible functions which each committee might fulfil, and 
the number of members on each committee. The steering committee may 
suggest policies on the function of other administrators, supervisors, and 
experts in relation to curriculum-building. Recommendations on num- 
bers of meetings, chairmen of committees, and activities of the total 
school staff might come from the steering committee. The superin- 
tendent should be able to obtain information and suggestions from this 
committee about specific committee appointments, finances, equipment 
needs, secretarial problems, editing of materials, tryouts, and final recom- 
mendation. The steering committee acts as a council in aiding the 
superintendent achieve curricular goals. 
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Curriculum Committees.— The superintendent may use the advice of 
his steering committee about the types of committees which should be 
established for curriculum construction. In addition to the steering 
committee, he may decide that a committee to study the immediate needs 
of the schools is desirable. Committees for a study of community re- 
sources, psychological development of children, and local philosophy of 
education may be established. It is possible either to compress many of 
these functions into a smaller number of committees or to enlarge the 
number of committees to do the work. There is usually a desire for a 
standardized form in which the curriculum is to be published, and a 
committee might be appointed for the purpose of providing for reason- 
able uniformity in productions. A committee or subcommittee to edit 
the materials and to supervise their publication is usually considered 
advisable. It is obvious that there will be a need for developing curricular 
materials in various areas and at the several levels of the school. Local 
thinking will again dictate how committees shall be organized for study 
of educational activities on grade levels. Some schools may have subject- 
matter committees that are further divided by school grades or levels. 
Elementary, junior, and senior high school committees may be entirely 
separate and uncoordinated; however, the modern trend in curriculum 
development is toward articulation of the work of all levels. If articula- 
tion between the levels of the school is to be achieved, then curriculum 
work must be the most logical and hopeful approach. 


Appointment of a Coordinator or Director.—In many situations the 
superintendent takes the responsibility as director or coordinator of cur- 
riculum, but it is quite normal for him to delegate this work to a sub- 
ordinate administrator. The coordinator has the responsibility of guid- 
ing the committees and personnel in line with the general growth desired. 
He keeps the superintendent informed of progress and of needs. He 
administers the many details involved in all aspects of such cooperative 
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ventures and encourages the school personnel to extend itself to achieve 
maximum growth. He is intimately concerned with progress in com- 
mittees, housing of committees, committee meetings, production of ma- 
terials, editing, tryout of materials, presentation to superintendent, and 
evaluation. 


Appointing Members to Committees.—In the appointment of com- 
mittee members, the obvious principle holds that the most competent 
members of the faculty should receive placements, However, in practice 
this principle is subject to many qualifications. Too frequently the most 
highly qualified members are involved in administrative-supervisory 
positions and have too little time for this work. The assumption must 
therefore be made that all members of the staff are working to capacity 
and that relief must be provided these desirable members, wherever they 
are working. 

It is suggested that the steering committee might assist the super- 
intendent or curriculum administrator in making specific appointments. 
Since any single individual rarely has sufficient acquaintanceship with 
the faculty to evaluate the capacities of all individuals for committee con- 
tributions, the administrator needs the assistance of a group. Those in 
charge of recommending members for committees should be familiar with 
their personal characteristics, their backgrounds, training, reactions to 
pupils, and educational ideals. 

А cooperative and open-minded attitude toward curriculum problems 
is a most desirable quality of committee members. The influence of mem- 
bers on the other personnel in the system is an important consideration 
for the curriculum. It is necessary that the committees have sufficient 
prestige among the faculty so that their work will be acceptable. 

Committee membership may undergo some changes each year, though 
it is desirable to maintain a sufficient number of old members to guar- 
antee a continuity of thinking. However, it is desirable for the same 
group to work on a problem for a long enough time to make material 
progress toward its solution. Committees should also feel free to use the 
services of competent faculty members whether they are officially a part 
of the committees or not. 


Consultants and Professional Experts—Superintendents usually as- 
sume that the staff involved in curriculum-building will require outside 
professional assistance. Although the actual productive work will take 
place among the local personnel, curriculum workers are stimulated by 
the ideas of others. Experts in curriculum from the universities may be 
invited to give their ideas on some aspects of curriculum. The presenta- 
tions of the authorities may be made before the teachers as a whole, 
before grade groups, subject groups, or curriculum committees. Con- 
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sultants should be definitely informed as to their functions and specific 
purposes in appearing before a group so that they can offer appropriate 
material and stimulating ideas. Curriculum consultants should not be 
expected to make pointed evaluations of the local curriculum unless given 
ample time to study and understand the situation. Experts may be 
given responsibility for directing the development in certain areas, and 
in such cases they are given the status of regular curriculum members. 
The professional visitors should not be allowed to use their status of 
authority to dictate the program. Consultants have much to offer in 
inspiration, information, and comprehensive understanding of a field; 
but to be most effective they must be used in a highly professional 
manner. The board of education will be concerned with the functions of 
the experts in the schools and will expect to approve their use and their 
contributions. 


Lay PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM-BUILDING 


Educators generally realize that the understanding and cooperation 
of laymen are necessary to the continued growth of the school curriculum. 
They also recognize that the school is intrinsically a social institution 
which can realize democratic ideals of living only as the forces of society 
cooperate in achieving its goals. Administrators are therefore usually 
willing to concede the desirability of lay participation in the curriculum, 
but they are quite uncertain how it should be organized. 

If there is to be lay participation, questions immediately arise whether 
the public should be brought into the schools for the formulation of 
general policies or for the development of specific aspects of the curricu- 
lum, Behind such problems is the fear of administrators that the lay 
personnel will cause interference with professional work. 

The problem of lay participation is not new to those who have engaged 
in curriculum developmental programs of broad scope. In 1932, lay 
organizations throughout the state of Virginia were invited to formulate 
questions about the school curriculum and to cooperate in preparing an 
information guide entitled “Handbook for Parents.” * This handbook 
was designed for use by lay study groups throughout Virginia for 
developing an understanding of the philosophy and practices of the plan 
for improving instruction in the state. 

According to Caswell, a more direct use of laymen in curriculum- 
building is made by some communities by the appointement of lay 
ооа A. Krug, Curriculum Planning (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), pp. 
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representatives to curriculum councils or to central committees. How- 
ever, Caswell feels that lay participants must clearly recognize their 
“advisory relationship to curriculum work" and that this relationship is 
most easily maintained by separate lay committees, which work with the 
curriculum council upon invitation. 

Although educators desire the support of laymen, they fear interfer- 
ence with the school and are inclined to establish safeguards and restric- 
tions to keep control of every situation. At a panel discussion of California 
Administrators in October, 1951, a set of principles on lay participation 
were enunciated which reveal this concern. 


1. Laymen should be invited to curriculum committees for specific work 

assignments which may be related to general policy or definite 

aspects of the school. 

There should be a definitely dated terminal period to all assignments 

of lay personnel. Continuous lay membership on committees of the 

school was thought to be undesirable. 

3. Lay members should be selected whose backgrounds indicate a con- 
tinuous interest in the work of the schools. 

4. The number of laymen working with school committees should be 
somewhat smaller than the number of educators on the committees. 


N 


Although these conclusions indicate a favorable attitude toward the 
use of laymen in curriculum work, they imply that outside personnel 
should be used with caution. Krug takes a more courageous view 
toward laymen when conflicts in curriculum planning occur. He believes 
that the opinion of lay persons should prevail over that of professional 
educators in the realm of basic educational purposes; yet when general 
purposes are agreed upon, lay persons should defer to professional judg- 
ment on specific techniques used in carrying them out.? Rather than 
fearing lay participation, Krug believes that the major problem is that 
of arousing lay interest in educational problems. In his view, lay 
participation can thereby become a means of establishing new goals and 
insights by both educators and the public and thus establish sound bases 
for further progress in education. 


THE MEETINGS OF THE CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


In the inauguration of a curriculum-building program it is desirable 
that the proper presentations of plans be made before all the teachers 
for their understanding of the parts they may play. This may be done 
before the faculty as a whole or by schools and levels, and the steering 


» Ibid., p. 95. 
Krug, op. cit, pp. 16-18. тт 
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committee may determine when such meetings should be held. Smaller 
meetings are often desirable because they afford teachers the opportunity 
to ask more pointed questions about the program. General meetings can 
be effectively utilized when authorities have messages to bring to the staff 
or when certain phases of the work are completed. These may be eval- 
uated and presented by panel or round-table discussions. 

Curriculum committees present various problems. Each committee 
has to arrange a meeting schedule suitable for its particular purposes 
and needs. The frequency of meetings and the time spent at each will 
have to be determined by the rate of progress in thinking and production. 
Meetings may be held to develop an understanding of the present school 
program, to study other types of programs, to develop a philosophy re- 
lated to a field, or to produce an organization of curricular experiences. 
Committees may desire to develop a scope-and-sequence in a field, a 
core, a framework, or an outline. It may wish to assemble bibliographies, 
evaluate teaching materials, or suggest enriching activities. Its produc- , 
tion may take the form of teaching or resource units which suggest l 
multifarious activities. A possible sequence of curriculum activities will 
be suggested in a later section of this chapter, but at this time it is needful 
only to advise administrators to urge committees to set up specific goals 
which can be achieved. 


Time for Meetings.—Providing time for curriculum meetings is 
a major administrative problem. However, if the administrator accepts 
the maxim that "curriculum development is a long-time process," he 
will not feel pressed or driven to immediate production. Committees 
which have deadlines for producing materials are compelled to hold a 
great number of meetings, and a sense of pressure is developed. The 
inevitable reaction to pressure for production is the desire to eliminate 
the process of curriculum construction. 

A. committee should have considerable leeway in setting meetings 
appropriate to its purposes ; however, the steering committee may make 
a suggestion about a reasonable frequency. At the beginning of a pro- 
gram, meetings may in some cases be held as frequently as twice а 
month. А greater number than two a month inevitably brings pressure 
upon the members, since they usually have other responsibilities, which 
require the larger portion of their working time. Meetings are usually 
held after school, but many educators consider this the worst time, since 
teachers are fatigued from their day's work. Evening meetings also are 
not recommended. In some cases meetings are held on Saturdays, but 
teachers frequently consider Saturday as free time and a required cur- 
riculum meeting as an imposition. This leaves only the time before 
jud and during the working day for meetings. As school workers 
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are usually thinking about their day's program before school, they are 
seldom congenial to an early morning session. This leaves only the 
possibility of releasing teachers during the working day. 

Releasing teachers from school work by providing substitutes is a 
professional and reasonable approach to curriculum but involves expendi- 
tures which administrators and boards are seldom willing to make. 
However, it is difficult to expect teachers to hold curriculum work in 
high esteem if it is something "extra" to be done after school, in the 
evening, or on Saturday. When teachers are released to meet in groups 
for curriculum considerations, their estimate of the value of curriculum 
work is immediately raised. They behave like professional persons rather 
than overworked drudges or selected martyrs. The dislike for curriculum 
reorganization is definitely rooted in the expectancy of administrators 
that a curriculum can be extracted from teachers after school or in their 
free time. It is strongly recommended here that curriculum meetings be 
arranged for during the school day, with substitutes taking the classes 
of regular teachers. Money for this work might be obtained from special 
appropriations by the board of education, or even from institute funds. 
The same funds which provide for consultants, secretaries, and relief 
teachers can be used for curriculum. However, it is far more feasible to 
secure special appropriations for this purpose. 


Material Considerations and Library Resources.—Curriculum com- 
mittees invariably need clerical assistance for the production of their 
work, Records must be kept of committee meetings, and copies made of 
tentative drafts of materials to be submitted for committee considera- 
tion. The administrator must find funds for secretaries, mimeographing, 
and housing for these workers. He can further professionalize curriculum 
work by finding comfortable quarters for committee meetings in cen- 
tralized locations. Committees which are compelled to meet in class- 
rooms or noisy locations become unpopular with teachers. When teachers 
are asked to utilize their imaginations and deepest insights in creative 
group processes, they deserve the fullest consideration in the matter of 
physical surroundings. Many school systems have established pleasant 
quarters for committees in curriculum laboratories and workshops. Spe- 
cial areas for meetings, for constructive activities, for study, and for 
some relaxation are provided. 

Professional libraries constitute an essential for all curriculum com- 
mittees, The administrator is faced with an almost impossible problem 
in curriculum construction if reference materials are not available. 
Teachers are often notoriously unprepared for curriculum work in terms 
of their familiarity with courses of study in other school systems. There- 
fore, an ample supply of courses of study is needed. Textbooks ineduca- ё 
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tion also have much to offer teachers in educational philosophy, meth- 
odology, purposes of the schools, and relationships of all areas. Special- 
ized professional texts are needed relating to teaching in all areas. Also, 
a large basic supply of texts associated with subject-matter areas is highly 
desirable. Schoolroom textbooks on all levels and in all subjects being 
considered by curriculum committees should be included in the profes- 
sional libraries. There should also be ample supplies of workbooks for 
study and appraisal. The object is to assemble sufficient material so that 
teachers can rapidly develop familiarity with textual resources and 
achieve high levels of competency in evaluating them. The expenditure 
involved in this process is not inconsequential, but this material is neces- 
sary if curriculum committees are expected to make professional 
progress. 

The assembling of audio-visual materials is also a relatively costly 
but necessary step to curriculum development. This should take place 
at the same time as the accumulation of professional textual material and 
should be paced slightly in advance of the teachers’ recognition of their 
needs. It is easy to say theoretically when these materials should be at 
hand; in practice, unfortunately, the tardiness of some administrators 
in stimulating the acquirement of audio-visual aids is a discredit to the 
insight of educational leadership. 


PROCEDURES IN THE WORK OF CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


Editing Procedures.—It is not expected that committees will produce 
materials or revise the curriculum at a uniform pace. Some committees 
may attempt to complete their work in a year or two; others may require 
from three to five years before making any submissions. The editing 
groups and administrators will have to accommodate their plans to the 
individual character of committees and should expect production to be 
based оп a long-term program. The administrators in charge may offer 
the initial work to the board of education for study and approval even 
before trying out material in the classroom. However, the more desirable 
method is to test the material in experimental classroom situations 
before final revision and submission to the board. The editing committee 
is concerned mainly with achieving a degree of uniformity in the 
publication of material, so that teachers throughout the system can изе 
it easily. The committee checks for grammatical and logical errors; it 
also makes sure that the proper submission forms are included, such as 
introductions, acknowledgements, tables of contents, and bibliographies. 
Where it is deemed desirable, some standardization of form may also be 
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Trying out Material Produced.—In the sequential events related to 
producing curriculum materials, experimenting with suggested programs 
may be undertaken a long time before publication. Much of the material 
can be expected to be the result of years of classroom experience. It is 
not often that a committee will be expected to produce entirely new 
material for teachers to use in classrooms; analysis of curriculum pro- 
grams shows that they embody familiar concepts and practices. The 
administrator is interested in spreading the use of the better educational 
activities among teachers and is not necessarily seeking immediate and 
radical changes in curricular procedures. He will expect a considerable 
modification in terms of shifting content from one level to another, the 
elimination of some materials, and the adding of others. He will antici- 
pate that new approaches to the introduction and carrying through of 
activities will be emphasized. The use of the community and its educa- 
tional resources as a laboratory for learning may be promoted. Creative 
approaches to education with stress on constructions, excursions, dra- 
matics, and all types of audio-visual aids will probably be included. 
However, he will know that fundamental changes in the curriculum will 
take place only as teachers assimilate the new procedures as a functional 
aspect of their educational philosophies. 


Board of Education Approval.—Approval of materials produced by 
the committees is a most desirable procedure. Inasmuch as members of 
the boards of education are sensitive to their positions as representatives 
of the people in all educational matters, they are chiefly concerned with 
the curricular activities of the school. Some board members may be 
more familiar with the curriculum of the school than with any other 
aspect of it, They have all had some form of schooling, though they 
may not have had previous contact with the administrative and technical 
aspects of education. 

It is strategically desirable to keep the board members informed of the 
curricular developments that are taking place, so that they are given an 
opportunity to respond to the public. For this reason, it is strongly recom- 
mended that progress reports and the completed work of curriculum 
committees be brought before the board of education for approval. The 
superintendent should take the responsibility for submissions to the 
board since his working relationships make it possible for him to offer 
the most effective and appropriate presentations. On many occasions he 
will call in others to make curricular presentations of a specific nature 
before the board. : КМ 

The approval of the board does not put an end to curriculum revision. 
Rather, it means that the creations submitted up to that point are ac- 


10 Hollis L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York: 
American Book Co., 1935), рр. 508-11. d M 
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ceptable, that the board recognizes the professional contributions of the 
workers, and that it urges them to improve on those things which have 
been completed. It is a stimulus to continue productive activities and not 
an invitation to a recess from thinking. 


Completing Committee Work.—The time for completing the work 
of a commitee should be tentative and flexible. However, as teachers 
depend upon committee work for guidance, it is advisable to estimate a 
time for reaching conclusions and for presenting reports of growth or 
progress. It is sometimes desirable to appoint a short-time working com- 
mittee or subcommittee to study specific problems and collect the best 
that has been thought on a certain subject. However, most of the com- 
mittees will be expected to work for a long period of time with few 
restrictions. 


Continuous-Revision Program.—When a plan has been prepared, 
there is no reason to believe that work on improving it is completed even 
for a year. Although new members will come to the commitee each year, 
their contributions of an evaluative and reconstructive nature establish 
the basis for further growth and development in curriculum-building. 
The years following the initial preparation become most active in trying 
out the plan in classroom situations. Its strengths and weaknesses can- 
not be definitely determined until the teachers have had an opportunity 
to test it in the classrooms. Each teacher who participates in the new 
program should be provided with evaluation forms and requested to send 
in his reactions to all suggestions of the course of study. These state- 
ments, which may be unsigned or signed, as the teacher desires, should 
finally be returned to curriculum coordinators or to curriculum com- 
mittees. Supervisors should also be expected to evaluate the courses care- 
fully and should work with the committees on further revisions. Where 
glaring errors are discovered, teachers should be empowered to depart 
from the established curriculum with the approval of their principals. 
However, notification of such departures will be sent to the committees 
involved so that further evaluation of the material can take place. 

After publication of materials and courses, the real work of revising 
the active classroom curriculum begins. The philosophy of education 
held by the educators should be approximated in the revised curriculum, 
and the appraisal of classroom results should indicate the progress that 
is being realized. The application of modern psychology in classroom 
work should be analyzed for its effectiveness. When new methods are 
employed by teachers, not only their subjective reactions, but the results 
of testing and research, should be brought to bear for an evaluation of 
student. growth. Each committee will find that if appraisals of the pro- 
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gram are honestly made, the work of curriculum-building is really begun 
when it is given to the faculty. 


CoMMITTEE-PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Recognition for Work.—Although few teachers expect glory for 
their efforts on curriculum committees, the considerate administrator 
will make every effort to give generous yet suitable acknowledgement 
of services in curriculum construction. The appointment to a curriculum 
committee is, of course, recognition in itself. But the administrator 
should assume that workers are deserving of further recognition for the 
time and effort involved. Placing the names of those who served on 
committees in the forepart of the published productions is the simplest 
acknowledgement of professional service. 

At times it is desirable to give credit by means of faculty announce- 
ments, pertinent newspaper stories, and radio reports. A sense of the 
importance of curriculum work is developed by sending personnel to 
conventions and on visits. When dignitaries from other institutions 
come to the school system, the considerate administrator invites certain 
members of the faculty who work on committees to meet with the visi- 
tors, have lunch with them, hold conferences with them, or take them 
about the schools. The administrator and his staff of experts usually 
monopolize this type of assignment ; whereas, if the truth were known, 
visitors are far more interested in the reactions of active committee 
workers who are meeting the front-line situations. 

Allowing committee members to publish articles, books, and bulletins 
on the curriculum work of the school is a highly professional form of 
recognition. However, administrators often deny the privilege of publi- 
cation to subordinate members of the staff. They fear that the teachers 
and others will exploit the situations for their professional advantage. 
It must be admitted that there are individuals who try to make a noise 
or put on a “big show,” yet these energetic individuals frequently per- 
form important services for their schools. If procedures are established 
for review of proposed articles and they are examined for adherence to 
the facts, statements that are untrue or damaging to the schools can be 
corrected or qualified. The drawback of such supervision 1s the danger 
of suppressing free speech. Д г ) 

Freedom of publication cannot be denied to scientific studies and other 
reports that are independent of the particular school arrangement. Fair- 
minded administrators should always encourage teachers to write for 
professional publications as long as their work is objective and to the ad- 
vantage of the profession. Recognition may even take the form of assign- 
ments to teachers to describe local experiments for local, state, and 
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national publications. Care should be exercised that glorification of par- 
ticular individuals does not develop. However, it should be pointed out, 
few administrators can be accused of having overstimulated their teachers 
to publish, 


Freedom to Work.—Many curriculum committeemen believe that 
they are so harassed by responsibilities of teaching and other duties about 
the school that they have little or no time for curriculum work. When 
out-of-school obligations are added to the requirements for continued 
professional growth, teachers are inclined to be discouraged from plung- 
ing happily into curriculum construction. Administrators should take 
great care in providing teachers with truly free time for revision 
activities. 

The release of teachers from a portion of their teaching loads to allow 
for developmental activities is strongly recommended. Arrangements 
should be initiated by the chairmen of curriculum committees who work 
with the administrators in charge of the program. Substitutes for class- 
work and extracurricular activities should be assigned. Arrangements 
that are congenial to school principals are a basic necessity to determine 
whether such release is feasible. Questions will frequently arise as to the 
relative value of the work on committees as compared with classroom 
work. Since classroom work and the curriculum are inextricably related, 
decisions will have to be rendered in terms of individual cases. Teachers 
can be released for a definite number of hours during the week to work 
with others on curriculum. If plans to release teachers for a definite 
period of time are made, a more highly professionalized attitude toward 
the curriculum work will be achieved. 

Freedom to work is also found to a limited degree after school, over 
the week ends and durings standard vacation periods. However, teachers 
are never very much impressed with a schedule that requires their full- 
time services during the school day and additional profession obligations 
in time which they might consider their own. The administrator should 
avoid giving rise to the feeling that he is exploiting the most capable. 
He may use “institute” periods as opportunities for intense curriculum 
development. However, “institute” periods are usually short and insuf- 
ficient. If teachers who are expected to do curriculum work are given 
little or no relief from their normal teaching responsibilities, they will be 
inclined to lose interest after a year or two. It is not unusual to find 
teachers in open rebellion against curriculum revision where no provi- 
sion is made for relief from standard duties. The administrator therefore 
has the task of dignifying curriculum work by granting it full prestige 
with other school activities and full administrative support in terms of 
time and financial backing. 
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Freedom to Grow.—Every group of curriculum workers find them- 
selves in need of further professional growth before they can feel prepared 
to develop or revise the curriculum of the school. The wise administrator 
allows time for this professional advancement before expecting produc- 
tive work. 

Some of the professional requirements which he may recognize аге 
as follows : 


a) Up-to-date knowledge of the psychological bases of learning ; child 
growth, development of capacities, aptitudes, interests, and re- 
sponses. 

b) Up-to-date information about specific fields. 

c) A broad understanding of teaching methods. Teachers may need to 
visit and observe other situations, read in the literature of education, 
attend conferences. 

d) An objective view toward their own work and that of others in the 
school. This is needed for evaluating materials, methods, philosophy, 
and results of education. 

e) A professional attitude toward education. A mature understanding 
of the educational process and its profound aims. 


Freedom for this growth must be given to curriculum workers in 
terms of both time and activity. Where re-education is needed by 
teachers, the administrator can bring in experts, provide university 
extension classes, and encourage teachers to read professional literature 
for understanding, appreciation, and guidance. The administrator 
should not take too much initiative in his direction of this phase of the 
program. Rather, he should allow the committees time and freedom for 
finding themselves and for determining the directions in which their 
growth is needed. 

The administrator must be artistic in his techniques for achieving the 
goal of growth. He must be patient and tolerant with those who do not 
recognize their inadequacies. He can correct them only by providing 
them with time and leadership for studying the theoretical backgrounds 
of education, for analyzing newer materials in the field, for comparing 
courses of study, and for creating new organizations. He will encourage 
some to attend summer schools, extension classes, institutes, conventions, 
or workshops. Others, who are strongly prepared, may be given 
constructive responsibilities. Experts and specialists may be con- 
sulted to stimulate growth. However, the administrator will always be 
guided by the dynamic conditions of the situation, which include the 
purposes of the program and the capacities of the group for revision 
activities : 
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CURRICULUM COMMITTEES AND THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The administrator maintains relationships with the faculty on curri- 
culum matters primarily through the commitees. Though he may have 
delegated authority for curriculum development to assistants, he should 
consider himself a member ex officio of all committees. He should make 
ita practice to meet with committees on occasion to hear discussions and 
watch developments. He may be called in at times to make decisions on 
policies, or he may sit with a group to study critical problems. Many 
administrative policies on curriculum will be transmitted to the teachers 
through his assistants. These coordinators will also keep him informed 
of all types of needs so that continuous progress can be made. When it 
is desirable for teachers to visit other school systems to observe their 
curricular work, the administrator will have to make financial provisions 
for release from classes. As curricular activities will affect the work of 
the schools in many respects, he will have to keep well informed of 
many developments. Weekly and monthly reports to the administrator 
from coordinators and committee chairmen will keep him up to date on 
curricular developments. 


TYPES oF COMMITTEES 


The committees most commonly organized in larger school systems 
are as follows: 


Steering Committee 

Committee on Needs 

Committee on Principles 

Committee on Psychological Principles and Child Needs 
Committee on Community Resources 

Editing Committee 

Production Committees—by subject areas and by educational levels 
Library, Audio-Visual, and Resource Committee 
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Steering Committee. Тһе work of the steering committee was men- 
tioned under steps in organizing curriculum. However, it should be 
emphasized that the steering committee, or advisory council to the 
administrator, is fundamentally a planning committee. It aids the super- 
intendent in shaping the broad policies and plans for curriculum develop- 
ment. The superintendent should be the chairman, though in some situa- 
tions it is advisable for him to delegate his authority to an assistant 
superintendent or coordinator, who should be vice-chairman. Broad 
policies in planning may relate to the basic purposes of curriculum build- 
ing, such as articulation of the program between the various levels of 
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school. The committee may decide to ensure articulations between levels 
by requiring that elementary, junior high, and senior high committees 
in specific curricular areas work out twelve-year educational programs 
together. This would provide for continuity in pupil development. 

The steering committee might decide which committees to establish, 
who should be members on them, and the place that supervisors and 
administrators should play in curriculum development. In some situa- 
tions, the school principals might be made chairmen of committees; in 
others, they may be merely regular members of committees; in still 
others, administrators may be left off committees. Supervisors usually 
expect to work intimately with curriculum committees since the activities 
will take place in their fields of interest. 

Policies on number and time of meetings can be steering committee 
functions. The release of teachers from the classroom for curricular 
work and school visiting can best come from the steering committee as 
a general policy and put into practice by the administrator in cooperation 
with committee chairmen and principals. 

The decision to hold institute sessions for curriculum work and the 
approval of workshops may well come from the steering committee. 
When general faculty meetings are held for curricular analysis, the steer- 
ing committee may be responsible for speakers, finances, and general 
approval of the program. 


Committee on Needs—It is desirable for curriculum-workers to 
make an immediate attack upon pressing local problems before approach- 
ing more subtle situations. Teachers have often felt baffled by being 
assigned to solve future problems of an ideal curriculum when they are 
living in practical frustration because of unsolvable problems in their 
immediate environment! The newer approach is to try to find some 
answers to teachers’ immediate needs, such as the following : 


a) Developing a testing program in the schools. 

b) Organizing a club program. 

c) Evaluating and obtaining workbooks in several subjects. 
d) Providing a recreational program for children. 

e) Acquiring essential audio-visual projectors and money for film 

rentals. 

f) Finding a budget for teachers to attend conferences. 

g) Single salary schedule. 

h) Sick leave. 

i) Evaluating present textbooks ; finding better ones. 
3) Producing a more desirable report card. 


11 Harold Spears, The Emerging High School Curriculum (New York: American 
Book Co., 1940), chap. iv. 
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k) Studying reasons for absences and tardiness of pupils. 

1) Obtaining scientific equipment for science study. 
m) Improving the teacher lunchroom and restroom facilities. 

n) Analyzing school supervision purposes and techniques. 

о) Studying methods of instituting democratic procedures in school. 
р) Aiding needy children to adequate food, clothing, healthful living. 
q) Establishing dental and medical inspection and service. 


It is apparent that the immediate problems are endless. However, 
it is not assumed that they all should be solved before work on curriculum 
begins. Rather, some of the immediate problems are so si gnificant that 
not even a beginning on curriculum can be made until they are solved. 
Thus the curriculum workers can take a realistic attitude toward the con- | 
ditions in which teachers must work and should try to give them aid. | 
It is not possible to draw a sharp line between immediate problems and 
curriculum problems. Since the school functions as an integrated whole, 
forward advances must be made in specific lines before any general 
progress can be achieved. | 


Committee on Principles. — This committee will attempt to formulate | 
statements expressing the goals, objectives, or purposes of the school. 
Statements by this committee should be submitted to all other groups 
for additions, modifications, and eliminations. Final statements of prin- 
ciples should be accepted by the faculty and the board of education as 
general declarations of purposes. The work of the school can be evaluated 
against these objectives to determine the degree to which they are being 
attained. This committee also should be continued in the expectation of 
making changes as clearer comprehension of purposes is acquired. 


Committee on Psychological Principles and Child Needs.—The | 
name of this committee is practically self-explanatory. Yet it is obvious 
that some general committee should study capacities and reactions of 
children at all levels and transmit the findings to other committees for 
appropriate use. This committee should be responsible for establishing a 
testing program beginning with kindergarten children and continuing 
through high school. Appraisals of student intelligence, achievement, 
interest, personality, reading ability, language usage, language com- 
prehension, and mathematical concepts are needed to understand chil- 
dren. Research related to learning abilities, memory, forgetting, motiva- 
tion interests, mental hygiene, and creative work can give teachers an im- 
portant understanding of the possibilities in the school program. Socio- | 


logical studies of group behavior are most pertinent in such presentations. 
This committee may also inform teachers of the physical, social, and 
recreational needs of the children in the community. Studies of home con- 
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ditions, standards of living, attitudes of parents, and recreational activities 
can provide many cues to the thinking of the children in a community, 
Research on their leisure-time activities in terms of trips, motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, church attendance, and vacations reveal the be- 
havior patterns of young people. This information is highly significant for 
developing a curriculum that is designed to fit the needs of children in 
specific communities, Psychological studies of adult activities in the 
community can also be helpful to teachers. 


Committee on Community Resources .—This committee has func- 
tions which at some points overlap those of the committee concerned 
with the psychological and physical needs of children. However, studies 
are made by this committee mainly to determine the potential educational 
resources of a community. What does the community offer in vocational 
education? What are the occupations of the people, the numbers of 
workers, the opportunities for youth? Is it possible to visit the voca- 
tional situations in order to study the industries and activities of the 
workers ? 

The modern educator believes that the community is a normal educa- 
tional laboratory and that all resources in it should be used for education. 
What resources exist in terms of museums, art galleries, motion picture 
theaters, and recreational centers? What does the community center offer 
in terms of creative, collective, and constructive activity? Is there a 
children's theater? Are there persons in the community who have trav- 
eled and are willing to bring exhibits of their travels? Pictures, motion 
pictures, and slides are very useful. Are the professional men of the 
community willing to come to school, the lawyers, doctors, dentists ? 
Are the public services open to school inspection? Are there play- 
grounds, parks, zoos, swimming pools, and ball parks in the community, 
for child recreation and education? Which stores are willing to have 
classes of students visit them during the week? Administrators must 
work with all community agencies to aid in developing a curriculum 
that is as active and worth while out of school as in it. 

While the administrator can encourage his staff to use the community 
resources in education, his activity will have to extend beyond the school 
walls. He will take specific action in making contact with business and 
industrial leaders in developing a program which brings world activities 
and school life together. He will explain the need for school visits and 
Work out policies which are congenial to both industry and the teachers. 
His contacts with museums, art centers, recreational areas, parks, and 
2008 will clear the path for teacher activity and pupil progress. He will 
promote good public relations at all times by consideration of industry 
and by appreciation for aid and cooperation. And at the same time, he 
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will urge that curriculum committees use local resources as a main con- 
sideration in revision activities.'? 


Editing Committee.— The editing group establishes workable stand- 
ards of uniformity in committee productions. The committee should 
examine statements carefully for deviations from established policies. 
Where such divergences are discovered, the committee should send the 
statements back to their sources for correction or reconciliation. Policies 
affecting expenditures or purchases, movements of students, privileges 
of teachers, authority of supervisors and administrators, and adherence 
to written courses of study must receive uniform treatment. 

The editing committee is therefore far more than a “copy-reading” 
group. It aims to make the courses sufficiently uniform so that they will 
be consistent, acceptable, and usable throughout the school system. 
Standardization of format in courses of study is desirable to some extent 
for ease of understanding and use. 

In developing resource units and teaching units, the editing committee 
should take leadership in coordinating the work of all production com- 
mittees for a reasonable degree of standardization. Though such sub- 
jects as industrial arts, physical education, and music may have special 
situations which seem to require a different organization of unit form, 
there can be some standardization within the areas so that the editing 
committee knows what to expect. When form of presentation is being 
considered, representatives of all production committees should be in at- 
tendance at meetings. The editing committee is also involved in allo- 
cating publication expenditures and should inform committees as early 


mà possible about the maximum length of material which may be pub- 
ished. 


Production Committees. —The possibilities latent in production-com- 
mittee organization are almost unlimited since groups can be formed to 
study every aspect of classroom activity. However, by focusing on the 
goals of improved instruction and teacher guidance in classroom leader- 
ship, we can consider the work of production committees under five 
general heads: 


a) Producing units 

b) Methods of teaching 

c) Objectives established 

d) Assembling resources 

€) Adjusting to individual needs 


1° Ralph C. Preston, Teaching Soci ies i York: 
Rinehart & Co, 1 КУГ deed Sn Studies in Elementary School (New Yor: 
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a) Production of usable courses of study in the form of resource 
units, teaching units, outlines, frameworks, scope, and sequences, ог 
organization of subject matter : While technical differences exist between 
the classifications of specific materials, they are all uniform in aiding 
the classroom teacher to comprehend the scope of the program. They 
indicate what he should teach at various grade levels. Every variation 
in prescription of subject matter is also included, whether the curriculum 
is narrowly circumscribed or one that is left free to teacher adaptation. 
The criterion of value for any course is its usefulness to the teachers. 
Some courses may aim to be highly stimulating. Others may intend only 
to present outlines of materials to be covered at some point. Some com- 
mittees may decide on positive sequences of materials, while others dis- 
like them. The administrator usually takes an eclectic view of this 
problem and proceeds only as fast as his committees. 

b) Study of teaching methods is another main problem of curriculum 
committees, Where committees are organized in specific subject-matter 
areas, they may be able to specify and analyze the effectiveness of methods 
for designated teaching situations. On the other hand, committees may 
generally evaluate many types of methods and submit them for teacher 
use. Reasons should be given for recommending one method rather than 
another, with evidences of research supporting committee statements. 
Statements of philosophy and opinions of psychologists may also be used 
when properly qualified. Accounts of teacher experiences in certain ap- 
proaches or methods are helpful in understanding the values of certain 
techniques and philosophies. 

c) Formulation of objectives for the various educational fields need 
only be mentioned here, since committees have accepted it as basic prac- 
tice to set up worthy goals for their educational areas. It should be kept 
in mind by the administrator that there are three general classes of goals : 
first, those that relate to education as a whole; second, those that relate 
to a general area of educational activity ; third, those that relate to the 
purposes of specific types of activity. The administrator should warn 
teachers against setting up unattainable goals, though drives toward 
worthy objectives should be a continuous aspect of the program. They 
should also be wary of defining too many goals. Teachers can easily 
assume that a long list of goals represents the subject matter to be taught 
or emphasized. There is also great variation in the degree in which 
individuals will approximate the goals in practice. F inally, educators 
should realize that students may learn far more than is planned for them 
by the curriculum. Through concomitant learnings, which result from 
educational activity of every kind, the pupils will obtain many attitudes, 


18 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947), chap. x. 
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understandings, and skills which were never planned for in the cur- 
riculum. 

d) Assembling resources for teachers is another fundamental activity 
of the production committees. Resources naturally include textbooks, 
periodicals, newspapers, and workbooks which would be of value both 
to teachers and students. Other forms of experience are also considered 
to be basic teaching resources. These are community resources for visit- 
ing, speakers, demonstrators, and exhibits and educational resources, 
such as experiments, problems to be solved, and constructive projects. 

Production committees should make it a habit to specify definitely 
what desirable classroom experiences are. Rather than use general 
terms, such as "building a mural," they should indicate what the subject 
of the mural should be. Preciseness should apply to the description of 
all types of manipulative or creative activity, in music and art, games, 
discussions, planning activities, evaluation processes in the classroom, 
dramatizations, assembly presentations, and play activities. To be of 
most value to the teacher, resources must be not only specific but also 
suggestive. The word "suggestive" means that the memory and imagin- 
ation of a teacher using the course for the discovery of resources will 
be stimulated to the creation of the most appropriate activities for the 
particular children in his class. 

e) Adjusting the curriculum to individual needs and community re- 
quirements: Suggestions will be included in the curriculum which will 
aid the teacher in understanding his pupils better and to help him in 
adjusting the classroom experiences to their capacities, aptitudes, and 
interests. The course of study should indicate adjustments that should be 
made for the extremely slow, the average, and the exceptionally superior 
children. The "enriched curriculum" allows for individualizing the class- 
room work, so that a general program can be followed in normal classes, 
while special provisions are made for the unusual or exceptional. This 
should eliminate the need for more than an occasional acceleration or 
retardation. 

Production committees will expect to work with editing committees 
in establishing a format for their work, so that intelligent standardization 
in using the material can be achieved. Some committees organize their 
materials in vertical and horizontal columns ; others prefer to classify their 
material by general activities; still others prefer a narrational or anec- 


dotal approach to activities. No matter what the form, the general areas 
included are as follows: 


a) Title of the experience, material, or unit. Should be appropriate and 
specific to the unit. 


b) Obiectives for the unit, material, or experience. Not too many in- 
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cluded; specific for the organization. Five to ten are sufficient, 

although hundreds are possible. 

Organization or outline of experiences, units, subject matter. Scope 

of the work is specified. Both beginning and experienced teachers 

appreciate knowing what is supposed to be taught at various levels, 

They can avoid duplication and can plan their work. 

Approaches to teaching the unit, subject material, experiences. De- 

veloping interest among the students; processes and aids named. 

Discovering their backgrounds for the work. Sometimes omitted, 

but is then implied. 

e) Activities involved in developing the unit. This is a basic necessity 
in modern curriculum building. Includes every possible type of 
activity. Problems for study, projects, play, music, art, health, com- 
munity service, films, pictures, records, slides, bulletin boards, crea- 
tive writing, murals, friezes, models, dioramas, recordings, debates, 
round-tables, panel discussions, speakers. 

f) Evaluation of activities included. 

g) Bibliography ; for teachers, for pupils; visual-aids available. 


с 


М2 


а 


м7 


CURRICULUM LABORATORIES 


The complexity and difficulty of continuously building and revising 
the curriculum of the school systems are implicit in the development of 
curriculum laboratories throughout the United States. This is no recent 
movement, since curriculum laboratories were in existence in three 
institutions of higher education between 1887-1900.4 By 1945, 255 
curriculum laboratories were organized in this country, and their place 
in education was firmly established. 

It has become a common procedure in many counties, cities, towns, 
and collegiate institutions to organize a center for the production of 
curriculum materials. The term "laboratory" is convenient for referring 
to the total set-up, which includes the personnel, facilities, materials, and 
activities. The organization may take any form that will achieve the 
curricular goals and meet the needs of the particular situation. The per- 
sonnel for the laboratory consist of all directors, coordinators, experts, 
librarians, administrators, lay and professional advisors, teachers, and 
specialists who serve the schools. 

The laboratory will include all materials essential to the development 
of the curriculum, There should be sufficient courses of study from other 
localities, professional textbooks, periodicals, yearbooks, children’s 


14 Francis L, Drag, Curriculum Laboratories in the United States, Education Mon- 
eae No. 15 (San Diego County, Calif.: Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Ja 
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books, newspapers, and workbooks. Material should be available for 
testing, evaluating, construction, and study. Modern laboratories em- 
phasize the use of sensory aids, commonly known as audio-visual ma- 
terials, It is expected that teachers will be given the opportunity to learn 
the use of the many types of projection machines and to become familiar 
with the vast amounts of educational materials that are commercially 
produced and can enrich the curriculum. Previews and evaluations of 
these materials should contribute to the growth of teachers. 

A functioning laboratory will also give teachers experience and skill 
in the use of creative materials, such as modeling clay, paints, wood, tin, 
boxes, cloth, soap, and paper. They should become acquainted with the 
processes of converting these materials into objects so that pupils can 
benefit by their skills. 

The laboratory should have the following facilities to meet the hous- 
ing needs of the program : 

а) Curriculum library 

b) Curriculum staff offices 

c) Conference rooms 

d) Research rooms and facilities 

e) Music workshop 

f) Viewing and previewing rooms 

g) Heating testing room and facilities 

h) Kitchen facilities 

i) Science workshop 

j) General workshop; industrial arts; social studies 
k) Assembly and projection rooms 

1) Textbook library ; school library service 
71) Audio-visual materials library 

n) Repair rooms 

0) Shipping rooms 

p) Duplicating rooms 

q) Supply rooms 

r) Technical laboratory (photographic, transcription, and transmission) 
s) Sound studio 15 


The laboratory will integrate the various functions of the school sys- 
tem that are concerned with curriculum development. Although the 
standard line-and-staff responsibilities are maintained, the laboratory 
will promote greater understanding and cooperation among the members 
by centralizing and coordinating all productive activities. Figure 
shows how intimately the curriculum services are related to all other 
services and activities in the schools of San Diego, California. 

Е The curriculum laboratory proposed for the San Diego City Schools 
illustrates how the various services of a school system may be brought 

15 Ibid., p. 131. 
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together in a central location for closer working relationships. In Figure 
9, all administrative, supervisory, coordinating, and directors' offices are 
centralized. These functionaries are adjacent to the professional library, 
the textbook supply rooms, and the audio-visual depository. Assembly 
rooms, conference rooms, and mimeographing, projectioning, and serv- 
ice rooms are also within the laboratory. This proposal retains the 
concept of the interdependency and correlation of all curricular services 
in the school system. The diagram allows each school system the pos- 
sibility of adjusting areas for offices, conference rooms, depositories, and 
workrooms in accordance with its resources and needs. But the prin- 
ciple of attaining close working relationships may be partially realized 
by gathering the services and functionaries together as a unit. 

Under "Curricular Services," the various directors and supervisors 
are responsible to the curriculum director, who in turn is responsible to 
the office of the superintendent of schools. The superintendent's office is 
similarly responsible to the county board of education, the state de- 
partment of education, and the county board of supervisors. It is inter- 
esting to note that all those working in the curriculum organization owe 
final responsibility to the “people,” consisting of parents, patrons, and 
friends of the schools. It is also significant to note that advisory organi- 
zations, made up of lay groups and professional groups, are included in 
the curriculum-planning. Educators here express their belief that the 
schools are dependent for growth upon the progress of society in its 
thinking toward education. 

Tn the curricular organization, it is worthy of note that an "organic" 
rather than a conventional point of view is held by those developing the 
San Diego County Chart, for the basic organization is conceived in terms 
of broad functions rather than narrow subjects. Such coordinating serv- 
ices as guidance, health, attendance, library, trade, vocational, industrial, 
supervision, special education, and general curriculum development are 
kept together in close relationships. The organic point of view stresses 
the total culture and educational effort instead of focusing on any exclu- 
sive element in the curriculum, The basic human needs and the related 
social, economic, and political problems of the people become the center 
about which the curriculum is developed. 


Curriculum Laboratories in the United States.—A dministrators who 
believe that curriculum development should be a long-term, continuous, 
creative, and reconstructive process are usually in favor of establishing 
a curriculum laboratory. In the laboratory it is possible to set up a 
permanent organization with a guarantee that progress toward recog- 
nized goals will be maintained over the years. The degree to which 
curriculum laboratories have become a part of the national educational 
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picture was studied by Drag. In 1946, іп a nation-wide survey, he mailed 
out 3,130 questionnaires to educational organizations in counties, 
cities, states, territorial departments, and institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

The 1,436 returns present an impressive picture of the scope of cur- 
riculum activities in this nation. From these reports, Drag found that 
353 institutions qualified as curriculum laboratories, which were dis- 
tributed about the United States as shown in Table X. 


TABLE X 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 353 CURRICULUM LABORATORIES 


Туре of School System 
or Educational Institution 


New England 


West North 


Central 


A | Middle Atlantic 


Institutions of Higher Edu- 
Cation sacos sA ЕЛ 


Liberal Arts 
Four (4) Year 1.5% 
Teachers Colleges; Normal 
Schools saas 2524221220 


State or Territorial De- 
partment Ed. .........- 


Source: Francis L. Drag, "Curriculum Laboratories in the United States" (unpub- 
lished Doctoral dissertation, Stanford University, 1946), p. 5. 


Curriculum laboratories were found to be engaged in thirteen 
major activities, according to the study by Drag, which are listed in 
Table XI. 
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CURRICULUM LABORATORIES ENGAGING IN THIRTEEN MAJOR ACTIVITIES 


City as 
ME: 
2 615.5 
о| |8 |5 2185 
Ў (d seu З [бГр 
Kind of Activity 5 |51218 |= |а.5155 
ЖЕ fa = Е | ЗЧ 
Siesls|3|s |За 
=| + о [251655 
ЕЕ ЕЕ аша 
5151515151 = laisse 
Oe ане ре уж Summe & 
Curriculum construction and revision. | 46 | 13 | 59 | 37 | 17 | 7 |118| 21 | 318 
Collecting and assembling curriculum | 
UO OIM NEST ETHER г. к.» 46 | 12| 52 | 34 | 16 | 7 | 101, 19 |287 
Investigating problems of the curricu- 
un. Е камаз а до | 13 | 58 | 37 | 16 | 7 | 96] 17 | 284 
Improvement of instruction ......... 48 | 12 | 56 | 35 | 17 | 7 | 83| 22 | 280 
Advising and directing curriculum 
Vom cte o oen be deni E 49|11|54|37 | 16 | 7 | 71| 22 | 267 
Research and experimentation ...... 46 | 11 | 54 | 34 | 16 | 5 | 70| 18 | 254 
Producing and/or publishing curricu- 
lum materials .............s ....| 44 | 12 | 56 | 36 | 172 | 5 | 63} 20 |253 
Кае анон e са. cis ales кы жна 40 ЗК” ОЛЕ obl 5 77 | 16 | 190 
Lending, selling, distributing curricu- 
lini TENSERECOIDOQ TT 27 | 9|29|23 |12 | 6 | 32| 14 | 152 
Sponsoring conferences ......... т=з 29 | dd 9 515 44 | 19 | 126 
Offering courses in curriculum ...... Тао алара | Zl] 7]|10 
Serving as a purchasing agency ..... 9. 0) [117 |) 30 | 14) 6 4| 2] 92 
Editing and reviewing curriculum ma- 
teria MA Е Е АНЫН; sns Tid 2-33 136 | A | 8 | 12] 9| 65 


MUNERE. EE к 4 Ll ы o LL 


Source: Francis L. Drag, Curriculum Laboratories in the United States, Education 


Monograph No. 15 (San Diego County, 


1946), p. 36. 


Calif.: Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 


The study also lists 105 specific types of activities '* engaged in by 
curriculum laboratories. These are as follows: 


ACTIVITIES 


Holding conferences pertaining to curriculum revision 
Collecting and assembling curriculum materials; courses of study 
Investigating problems of the curriculum; courses of study 
Collecting and assembling curriculum materials—professional books 
Developing principles and curriculum policies in general 
Organizing teachers for the study of curriculum problems 


Evaluating curriculum materials 


15 Drag, ibid., pp. 37-39. 


Collecting and assembling textbook materials for curriculum. . 
Developing means for the in-service growth of teachers 


Number of 
Laboratories 
Reporting 


260 
250 
245 
244 
232 
227 


225 
224 
224 
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Number of 
Laboratories 
ACTIVITIES Reporting 

Coordinating and integrating all aspects of curriculum making 220 
‘Furnishing professional material for teachers................ a 219 
Collecting and assembling standardized tests for curriculum............. 215 
Investigating problems of the curriculum; objectives of instruction....... 214 
Evaluating materials and methods of instruction............+++++ а 212 
Engaging in curriculum reorganization ........ Ye cde MS 209 
Collecting and assembling catalogs of publishers... 207 


Directing the preparation of instructional materials pertaining to safety, 
health, English, mathematics, other subject areas 204 


Collecting and assembling enrichment (resource) materials. . 204 
Installing new courses of їшЧу..................... cand CE НАА TAS 203 
Collecting and assembling units of work.. ————À xx 203 
Investigating problems of methods of instruction.........+++++++++ PESE 198 
Collecting and assembling materials on modern problems. SAN d. 194 
Directing selection of textbooks and other materials... т 192 
Collecting and аззетЬїп  зуогКЬооКз..................... телүү И 191 


Investigating problems of current practices in curriculum construction. . . . 188 
Organizing teachers into study groups....... eese mn 188 


Providing suggestive units of work... 184 
Collecting and assembling yearbooks 183 
Collecting and assembling theories and techniques of curriculum construc- di 
tion MEO SI CARE UOI SGH а оова се SOC dd 1 
Producing and/or publishing courses of study.............. Ore es 178 
Taking care of correspondence pertaining to сиггісшит................. 176 
Making studies pertaining to сиггїсшїшт................ P^ 174 
Reviewing current educational trends. . 173 
Carrying on testing programs...... esee SU 172 
Articulating use of books, visual aids, and other materials 168 
Collecting and assembling administrative таїегїа1з...................... 167 
Introducing innovations in instruction............. CSS NE emt ner ade 167. 
Investigating problems of pupil development....... 163 
Collecting and assembling professional periodicals 162 
Sponsoring curriculum conferences in locality...... 158 
Advising and directing city curriculum work........eeeeeeeen eee 157 
Investigating principles of curriculum revision. ...... «sese 154 
Collecting and assembling display materials (charts, exhibits) Muse se 154 
Cooperating with organizations such as Jr. Red Cross, American Legion, 
Parent-Teachers Association, etc. ......... T 152 
Making adjustments in subject matter for classified groups.........- 147 
Conducting surveys ...... en 147 
Supervising classroom instruction ......... An 


Investigating problems of unit organization........ arson Min ee AST 


Producing and/or publishing units of work........ eee 141 
Carrying on follow-up work after testing.... 
Producing and/or publishing bulletins. ....... 
Preparing duplicated outlines for use by зїай........................... 141 
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Number of 
Laboratories 
ACTIVITIES Reporting 
Studying problems of administration—costs, publicity, placement... ....... 135 
Having charge of instructional materials...... isse 134 œ 
Producing and/or publishing teaching materials.......... e 132 
Experimenting with materials ................ es 131 
Advising students about curriculum........ eee 124 
Supervising experimental studies ....... eese 114 
Making out programs of ѕїийу..................:... SE 111 
Producing and/or publishing curriculum ЫЬНовтарМїез.................. 109 
Lending, selling; distributing bulletins, monographs, and courses of study.. 109 
Advising and directing curriculum work; groups, committees, and indi- 
mulualsc зн ы Еа rs TUTO TOES EAR ЧИТАТЕ 105 
Directing public relations with reference to instruction.. es 96 
Directing educational placement ..................+ renee eee tenets 95 
Advising and directing county curriculum work........... enn 94 
Grading children's books ......... esee 91 
Gonstructing test. зиз E T E esca кэз 90 
Producing and/or publishing guides for curriculum construction. . A 85 
Producing and/or publishing lists of free, inexpensive materials.........- 85 
Lending, selling, distributing units of work......... ee 6 83 
Collecting and assembling lists of objectives of instruction.. T 81 
Advising and directing curriculum work of students........... eee 80 
Producing and/or publishing curriculum monographs............ eee 80 
Offering courses in curriculum for student teachers... 73 
Offering courses in the basic principles............. 73 
Investigating problems of curriculum in the field. . T 73 
Advising and directing state curriculum зуогК..............+ esse ees 68 
Standardizing forms used in education departments............ ns 64 
Publishing and/or producing reports on state curriculum conferences... ... 63 
Advising and directing teacher-training institutions in curriculum.... 59 
Sponsoring regional curriculum conferences.......... nnn 59 
Lending, selling, and distributing source materials.......... zm 59 
Collecting and assembling other materials......... ee 58 
Producing and/or publishing basic principles of curriculum construction... 57 
Producing and publishing pupils’ guide 5һее{з................ ее 55 
Being responsible for administration of child accounting.......... s 54 
pending, selling, and distributing instructional materials on modern prob- T 
Con e UT E EIE Е euenit VeRO quta 5 
Offering lectures on curriculum сопѕігисііоп............... 52 
Lending, selling, and distributing bibliographies............- А 52 
Lending, selling, and distributing readings on the curriculum........+++++ 48 
Sponsoring curriculum conferences in the 5їайе...................- 46 
Offering graduate courses in curriculum.......... 46 
Lending, selling, and distributing lists of objectives.........- 45 
Offering laboratory courses in the сиггісшит................ 42 
Investigating curriculum problems in other fields of research. 41 
Offering field studies in the curriculum, by courses 40 
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Number of 
Laboratories 
ACTIVITIES Reporting 
Offering experimental courses in the сиггїсиЇїшт......................... 37 
Lending, selling, distributing other curriculum materials................. 37 
Publishing curriculum newsletters, з» Т a seisoma esse teres 33 
Advising and directing other field work in curriculum................... 25 
Lending, selling, and distributing index of units found in activity curriculum 25 
Producing and/or publishing curriculum monographs of graduate seminar 
papers .,,... vie аф» s Mata EUER ERE ган 25 
Conducting research and experimentation in other fields.................- 23 
Acting as a central reference or purchasing agency of curriculum materials 
for other systetüs «ЧИИ NR уеде... 21 


STATE, REGIONAL, AND NATIONAL CURRICULUM PLANNING 


In order to Americanize the school curriculum by making it a func- 
tional aspect of each community, many programs of evaluation, recon- 
struction, and experimentation have been developed. Since this move- 
ment to functionalize and Americanize the educational program is a 
positive force in twentieth-century education, it is necessary for every . 
administrator to be aware of its significance and to be ready to participate 
in its activities. He may be called upon for cooperation in county, state, 
regional, or national studies of curriculum. This may involve the assign- 
ment of his outstanding personnel to special committees or conferences 
for the study of significant problems. Local questions and local or 
regional resources receive primary attention in these studies. The 
problems may be related to housing, public health, forestry, land utiliza- 
tion, balanced farming, attitudes on industry, education, religion and 
race, or the resources available for production, processing, distribution, 
conservation, and consumption. 

State-wide programs for curriculum-planning have been inaugurated 
in every state of the union during this time, and national recognition for 
creative and productive efforts has been won by several states, includ- 
ing Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Florida, and Texas. 

In the regional approach to curriculum building, the effort is now 
being made to expand the concept of resource use from the state to the 
broader sectional basis. State boundaries are artificial; the needs of 
people living under similar geographic conditions are much alike. Insti- 
tutes and regional studies of cultures, socio-economic problems, crime, 
folklore, and public welfare characterize the curricular activities that are 
designed to rebuild backward areas, broaden the cultural appreciation 
of people, revamp the political patterns, and rescue some areas from a 
colonial status.!* Positive action is always encouraged, so that regional 
planning in all parts of the country is constructive. 

17 Gwynn, op. cit., pp. 568-72. 
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National curriculum-planning has always been closely related to state 
and regional programs through the stimulation of such organizations as 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National Education Association, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the White House Conference on Child Health, the Presi- 
dent's National Emergency Council, the National Congress of Parents. 
and Teachers, the National Resources Board, and the Sloan Founda- ~ 
tion. These national efforts are usually designed to study specific prob- 
lems and to plan for constructive activities. The problems studied are 
far from being narrowly educational ог scholastic.** Rather, the school 
is looked upon as only one of many institutions which contribute to the 
educational development of citizens. Furthermore, all factors in the 
environment which influence the child physically, mentally, morally, 
vocationally, emotionally, recreationally, aesthetically, attitudinally, and 
socially are considered educational forces to be studied. The child's cur- 
riculum is conceded to be all the activities and experiences which make 
up his life. The administrator is therefore faced with the tremendous 
task of organizing a school environment to provide experiences which 
will make important contributions to the development of the child in 
those areas which are not touched on by the home and by community 
institutions. The administrator must realize that the modern school is 
expected to provide supplementary experiences wherever other institu- 
tions fail. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. How does the department of education in your state organize for cur- 
riculum leadership? Draw a diagram of its organization from descrip- 
tions given by state officials. Show the functions of each state officer 
and working group. 

2. How do the administrative officers in your community organize the staff 
for curriculum development or revisions? Are there permanent com- 
mittees? What are their functions? 

3. Analyze your own educational situation, or one in which you have had 
experience, to determine important needs which might be met by ће 
productions of curriculum committees. List these needs and suggest | 
methods for their meeting them. They may lie in such areas as student 
counseling, textbooks, visual-aid materials, playground areas and activi- 
ties, and new courses. 

4. What type of curriculum organization would you recommend for your _ 
educational situation? Indicate the committees that you would suggest 
and give reasons for the establishment of each. Assume that you were - 


1# 7. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curri New York: _ 
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presenting this organization to a board of education and that you hope 

to convince them of the desirability of your recommendations. 

What plans would you make to ensure continuous revision of the cur- 

riculum in an educational situation with which you are familiar? 

6. Analyze some curriculum developmental situation to determine whether 
an “organic” point of view is held by the educators in charge. 

7. Under what conditions would you recommend specialists or experts 
to work with the staff in your situation? How would you control or 
qualify the activities of the expert? 

8. Show the difference between a “resource unit” and a “teaching unit” 
by outlining the main areas that should be included in each and by 
describing the specific types of content that belong under each heading. 
Distinguish between the uses of each unit. 

9. In your opinion, to what extent should the superintendent in your school 
situation participate in curriculum development? Indicate his functions 
and suggest appropriate activities to fulfilment of those functions. 

10. How should lay groups be involved in curriculum-building in your 
locality ? To what extent should organized professional groups be invited 
to participate in discussions and committee meetings? What are the 
limitations of public contributions to curriculum development? 

ll. Evaluate the possibilities of organizing a curriculum laboratory in your 
locality. What are the problems that might be faced, and to what extent 
could they be overcome? 

12. How would you provide teachers with “freedom for work” and “free- 
dom for growth" in your educational situation? 
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Chapter 10 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


A casual examination of the literature in educational administration 
under the heading "special services" reveals that it includes almost any 
school activity that is not already classified in some other category. This 
loose and general definition implies that the word "special" is probably a 
misnomer, unless it is interpreted to mean that the services are of special 
importance. In this book the phrase "special services" is only a con- 
venience for a grouping of significant educational activities which may 
not be carried on in all school systems. In this sense they are "additional 
services," “complementary services," or “other services.” It is expected 
that in time they will be provided to some extent in every educational 
institution. 

We here present a classification of the services in terms of their gen- 
eral functions. Since there is little agreement among educators on what 
may be considered “special,” this presentation is made simply for the 
sake of reasonable organization and systematization. The topics which 
are marked with an asterisk are discussed in this chapter but are treated 
more fully elsewhere in the text. 


A. General Educational Services 
1. Public relations * 
2. Publications * 
3. Research * 
4. Transportation * 


B. Personal Services to Pupils 
1. Health services 
2. Counseling and advising * 
3. Testing * 


C. Curricular Services 

Library 

Audio-visual 

Music lessons 

Speech correction 
Remedial reading 
Extension ; adult education 
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D. Community Services 
l. Safety 
2. Community welfare 
3. Social, recreational, aesthetic services 


It is apparent that the listing given above is not an exclusive itemiza- 
tion of special services but gives the recognition of the relationships be- 
tween the classifications. Personal services and general services are highly 
educational from a curricular point of view. Also, curricular and com- 
munity services are valuable to the individual. Any such listing is there- 
fore only recognition of the educational significance of the activities and 
emphasizes that greater value comes from coordinating all such functions 
in the school system. 


‘THE SCHOOL As AN AGENCY ОЕ $ОСГАТ, WELFARE 


As educators and laymen observe the expanding scope of special 
services which the school is rendering children, they often question 
whether the school is the appropriate agency for their administration. 
Many of the special services are obviously “ultra-curricular,” beyond the 
ordinary services and at times excessive in cost. Physical examinations, 
vaccinations, inoculations, free eyeglasses, and dental services are instru- 
mentally associated with the processes of education but are essentially 
health services. Some critics believe that educators have gone beyond 
their responsibility for training the youth to live in a democracy. 

Although educators are often among the first to criticize these burdens 
of social welfare that have become associated with the school, they can 
offer a justification for these nonacademic functions. They say that 
children who are undernourished, unhealthy, and underprivileged are 
handicapped in learning situations. Therefore, it is mandatory that the 
conditions of their living be made more normal for educational purposes. 
Since the community has made little or no provision for these services, 
the school has accepted the responsibilities, even though these welfare 
tasks are only indirectly related to education per se. In this connection, 
Figure 10 is very revealing. 

School authorities would like to release many of these services to more 
appropriate organizations in the community. Some services should prob- 
ably be operated on a cooperative basis by school and community 
agencies. However, until society establishes adequate offices to meet the 
needs of children, we can expect the school to retain, and even expand, 
its administration of these functions. We may conclude that the school 
is contributing to community education by demonstrating the value and 
need for these essential services and is thereby exerting leadership in the 
progress of civilization. 
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Ficure 10—A Comparison of Four Slum Areas and Four Good Areas in 
Chicago Shows That Poor Housing Means Poor Chances for Children. 


Source: School Life (March, 1951). 


The pledge of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, which follows, is entirely relevant to this function of the 


school system. 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we, 
the members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow 
with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to 
strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you to 
understand the rights of others, so that you may experience cooperative 
living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may 
have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so that 
you may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your 
learning, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the 
importance of moral courage. 
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We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible to develop your own 
faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for deepen- 
ing your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that to- 
gether we may achieve a truly democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic 
practices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that 
you may develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you 
grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to pro- 
vide foster care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of 
your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with 
you to improve conditions for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, 
we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world 
society based on freedom, justice, and mutual respect. 

SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those 
qualities of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us 
new hope for the future. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


Expressions of Need for Special Services.—Every administrator 
receives requests many times each month for the inauguration of special 
services, When he attends a service-club luncheon, business men at the 
table and from the speakers platform call his attention to needs. At his 
office a succession of conferences with supervisors, parents, teachers, and 
school workers reveal problems. When he goes home for relaxation, a 
phone call or a visit will direct his attention to the need for special 
services, for better buildings, more equipment, more counseling or advis- 
ing, and more efficient supervision, This pressure compels him to de- 
velop policies relating to the determination of need for the services and 
to consider the many factors involved in establishing them. 


Determination of Need for Special Services. Administrators who 
desire to systematize the treatment of inquiries for special services should 
recognize at least three techniques for starting a study of the need for 
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services. One method would involve referring the problem to a super- 
intendent's advisory council to determine whether a study should be 
made. A second method would direct the superintendent to initiate the, 
study of any problem through a research division. A third technique 
would combine the previous two by permitting the superintendent to 
refer the problem either to the advisory council or to the research divi- 
sion for initial consideration. As the Research Division is looked upon 
as an agency for investigating problems on which the administrator must 
make policies and decisions, the superintendent usually expects to take 
his inquiries to either source for study. 

The administrator needs great flexibility in meeting these demands. . 
He must be able to satisfy laymen and staff members that adequate con- 
sideration is being given to needs. He must be able to report on the 
results of studies so that interested people may develop confidence that 
when problems are raised action will take place. The wise superintendent 
will therefore keep channels of communication open with his advisory 
council and research division. Formal presentation of problems should 
be made to both groups so that formal studies can be authorized and 
reported. If inquiries are treated in a casual or dilatory manner, those 
who raise the questions will think that the school is not well organized 
and is disinterested in the problems. As a result, the charge of “bureauc- 
гасу” and "institutionalization" may be raised. 


Superintendent's Advisory Council.—School systems of all sizes have 
found it desirable to establish a council to advise with the superintendent 
on many professional matters. The council will aid him in determining 
problems which are of sufficient significance to warrant a thorough 
study. The members of the council are in contact with many areas of 
the school and can reflect attitudes of teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, students, and laymen. The superintendent may ask his council 
to suggest policies in the treatment of the problem, and he may use these 
recommendations in the later treatment of the problem. 

The advisory council should probably include representatives from 
several levels of the school system as well as administrators and super- 
visors. The exact composition should be determined on the basis of 
areas to be represented and the personalities involved. This group should 
study the suggested special service to determine its desirability and prac- 
ticability in the views of the group. The need for the service and the laws 
pertaining to it might be analyzed. General matters of an administrative 
nature, such as personnel problems, facilities, and financies, might be 
relevant to the discussion of policies basic to such services. In such a 
manner the superintendent may develop a background in the service and 
can follow up with reports or further studies. 
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is accepted on a temporary basis until the service is established, more 
funds are available, or specialized personnel can be obtained. 

Consultants are frequently employed by a school system for a limited 
period of time to aid in the development of a service. These specialists 
can aid in developing a sound and accepted philosophy for the service; 
they can contribute much in organizing the service on an efficient basis; 
and they can design a program that is in harmony with the local facili- 
ties, personnel, and understandings. Their services need not cease with 
the initiation of the program but can continue to make contributions as 
the service expands and becomes an integral aspect of the school system. 

The personnel for the service should be thoroughly qualified in terms 
of understanding the basic aims of the service and in ability to carry out 
the program in the local situation. Their professional growth should 
be expected to take place continuously. This may be stimulated by their 
attendance at conferences and in professional courses at universities and 
teacher-training institutions. Superintendents who require highly pro- 
fessional reports from the directors or coordinators of special services 
may thereby counteract subjective attitudes on the part of the personnel. 
These reports should consider many broad factors of the service, its 
relationships to other services, its contributions, its philosophy, its final 
goals, its immediate objectives, and its costs. Evaluations of the pro- 
gram should be made in terms of present functions and future possi- 
bilities. 


Financing Special Services.. —The history of special services in edu- 
cation reveals that administrators have usually encountered great diffi- 
culty in obtaining funds to support them. Even when school boards are 
willing to grant money for such services, legal barriers to the expendi- 
ture of public funds for them have often been discovered or erected. 
Educators have toiled for decades to modify state and local laws so that 
more liberal interpretations may permit the use of public money for 
such purposes. 

When public funds are not available, administrators have often 
turned to local parent-teacher groups for financial assistance. In many 
situations these organizations have sponsored, financed, and adminis- 
tered the services for the benefit of children in school. In such situations 
the school usually furnishes only the physical plant, janitorial service, 
some school materials, and some assistance by secretaries ог teachers. 
In many situations the school offers no assistance. 

The use of parent-teacher groups is naturally an expedient for inau- 
gurating a service and for educating the public regarding its desirability 
Teachers are also invited to study the program, and board members have 
every opportunity to evaluate its operation and results. As a result of 
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this experience, boards of education frequently make (ће service a regular 
part of the program by gradually absorbing it into the school system. 

General Acceptance of the New Service.—Any new function of a 
public institution has to be justified to all persons concerned. Therefore, 
a special service has to be proved to be of value to teachers, the lay public, 
school administrators, students, and the board of education. The con- 
tinuance of a service will depend upon their favorable judgments of its 
worth and convenience. Critics will have to be answered in terms of 
positive results and efficient service. School administrators will need to 
be fully armed with the facts and arguments which both favor and dis- 
favor the service. They will have to appear before groups that are 
prejudiced and may not yield to incontrovertible proofs. 

Children who benefit from the service must be educated to understand 
its value, Such education can best come from classroom teachers, school 
principals, and specialists, who will present explanations on the student 
level. These should be armed with facts regarding its desirability and 
the degree in which it has been found valuable in the experience of other 
schools. 

The parents can also be informed of the value of the service by means 
of letters from the school, bulletins, broadcasts, and newspaper articles. 
Charts and statistics can be of great use when presented effectively. 
Special publications in pamphlet form with diagrams and pictures are 
often effective in telling the story of the service to laymen who are un- 
familiar with its value. Audience presentations—in which children may 
participate—at P.T.A. meetings and other special meetings are helpful. 
Publications may also be utilized as the starting point for discussion 
groups of parents and laymen. The service can be “sold” most effectively 
by offering full information about its values and difficulties. The experi- 
ences of other communities and schools with the service may be discussed 
to lay the groundwork for future activities. 

Professional publications, such as “guidebooks” and “curriculum ma- 
terials,” may also be produced for the benefit of teachers and adminis- 
trators. Such manuals inform the teachers about the functions of the 
service in the total program of the school. They also indicate the profes- 
sional relationships of teachers with the service and thus make it possible 
for all to work together to realize its essential values. The authors of 
manuals, guidebooks, and curriculum materials should obtain advice and 
guidance from appropriate committees concerned with it, so that the 
publications might benefit from the best professional thinking on the 
subject. 


Facilities for the Services—Administrators are nearly always faced 
with the problem of adapting existing facilities and housing to the re- 
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quirements of the service to be begun. In the usual situation the space is 
insufficient, its location is not optimum, and insufficient funds prevent 
obtaining the full amount of equipment. The administrative personnel 
must therefore reconcile their ideals with existing conditions. In some 
cases administrators may decide that the insufficiency of available ma- 
terials makes it inadvisable to initiate the service. They would then ex- 
pect to wait until materials exist in adequate amounts to make possible at 
least a minimum of effectiveness. 

When material benefits are received by students from a service, fees 
are sometimes necessarily imposed to support the function in its early 
stages. For example, is some types of dental work, the cost of material 
is so high that the schools cannot be expected to pay for it. These ex- 
penses may justifiably be shared by parents or organizations which give 
aid to children. Schools usually expect to abandon the fee system when 
the service is fully established, except in cases of unusually expensive ma- 
terials which become personal property. A school may expect to give 
children rather thorough eye examinations at its own expense, but the 
cost of eyeglasses or other specialized medical services may have to come 
from other than school funds. 

Legal problems always appear when schools attempt to provide fa- 
cilities for special services. Also, opposition arising from intrenched 
interests of laymen in the community have to be placated, satisfied, 
compromised with, or resisted before a service is thoroughly established 
and accepted in a community. However, the support of a community can 
be won if efficient service is provided with proper facilities. 


GENERAL TYPES OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


Under this paradoxical classification (i.e., general-special services") 
are included those which make general contributions to all areas of the 
school system. The four types under this classification are : 


1. Public relations 
2. Publications 
3. Research 

4. Transportation 


Public Relations.—In this textbook Chapter 16 discusses the prob- 
lems of public relations at length. As this function is not always 
separately organized in school systems, it is appropriate to classify it 
among the special services. Educators have found that it is very 1m- 
portant for the public to be enlightened about the purposes and activities 
of the schools. Public relations is concerned not only with the informa- 
tion and ideas that go out through the newspapers and over the radio 
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but also with the general role the schools play in the community. The 
field of public relations is concerned with the relationships of adminis- 
trators and laymen, teachers and parents, pupils and administrators, 
administration and board of education. The dynamics of human rela- 
tionships involved in keeping the public informed about the schools 
require the directive activities of a highly professionalized administrator. 
A focus on public relationships is maintained throughout this discussion 
of special services. 


Publications.—The unification of this function is a convenience in 
keeping track of what is being published under school auspices. The 
costs of publications can also be better controlled since format and 
editing can be standardized. Consistency in educational policy is possible 
when publications are brought under a single directive head. Publication 
under a single control affords administrators, curriculum workers, 
teachers, and public relations officers with a unified source of informa- 
tion. Some of the other values and functions of a publications service 
are as follows: 


Collecting material for publication. 

Editing the material. 

Arranging publication styles. 

Planning production techniques with directors. 
Arranging distribution procedures. 

Producing newsletters on educational activities. 
Organizing educational monographs. 
Publishing reports of Superintendent. 
Compiling directory. 

10. Writing and publishing office manuals.! 


SON OV £n d Oi чы 


Research Services.—In larger school systems it is common to find a 
department of research headed by a director or coordinator who is 
considered an administrative officer. In smaller educational establish- 
ments the function of research is often assigned to an administrative 
officer who may also control a number of other activities. Because 
research is clearly identified as а general activity, it is not ordinarily 
accorded independent status in most systems, and the function may be 
looked upon as a vital special service. In Chapter 15 the research depart- 
ment is included under programs that are designed for continuous 
appraisal of school activity. The approach used in this presentation em- 
phasizes the evaluative nature of the service. 

A coordinated research program is fundamental to the development 
of every school system because it provides teachers, supervisors, and ad- 


1 John S. Carroll, “Educational Services Chart" (San Diego County, Calif.: Office 
of the Superintendent of Schools, 1948). 
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ministrators with fundamental information. Such a department aids in 
scheduling research projects which can be finished within a given period 
of time. Its collection of reference materials on many problems of con- 
cern to school personnel encourages the scientific approach to educa- 
tional problems. It may explore sources of information, make briefs of 
data, analyze the material, and recommend interpretations. It may also 
point out those areas in which data is insufficient, as well as conduct 
special studies. It may compile information for monographs and counsel 
the staff in adopting research techniques, preparing graphs, tables, and 
style sheets.? By aiding in the evaluation of pupil progress through the 
testing program, the research staff may contribute to developing of the 
school curriculum. 


Transportation—The problems of transportation have become so 
important in conducting modern school programs that this activity has 
become an established part of nearly every school system. Although it 
was once a rather narrow administrative function, the increased atten- 
dance in the public schools and the extension of school age has made 
it most important. Chapter 14 is devoted to a presentation of policies 
and principles found effective in solving various types of transportation 
problems throughout the country. 


PERSONAL SERVICES TO РОРП5 


A comparison of nineteenth-century schools with those of the 
twentieth century reveals that the distinguishing mark of the modern 
school is its consideration of the health and welfare of the individual 
child. Only in twentieth-century schools do we find concentrated atten- 
tion on health problems, on guiding the child into wholesome ways of 
living, and on diagnosing pupil capacities and progress with scientific 
instruments. However, these services have created a vast number of 
problems for the administrator to solve. The introductory pages of this 
chapter indicated some of the procedures to be followed in meeting the 
problems, but each type of service raises questions that are unique to it. 
In this section only a sampling of problems can be touched upon and 
only a limited number of recommended policies can be indicated. Ad- 
ministrators who are seeking a thorough diagnosis of the problems 
should look into the vast amount of literature available in each area. 
Three general fields will be considered: health, counseling, and testing. 


Health Services.—According to the “Commission on Health in 
Schools" under the sponsorship of the American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, there are six basic areas of responsibility in the 

? Ibid. 
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health program of the modern school. These include provision for a 
healthful environment; a health guidance program of day-by-day obser- 
vations and health examinations; immediate care of emergency health 
conditions; teaching of accurate health information; establishment of 
sound health habits and attitudes; and modification of the school pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the exceptional child. 

The report of this group lists thirteen essentials in the organization 
and administration of a school health program. These are: 


1. A clear concept of health and its relation to the educative process. 
2. А recognition of the opportunity and responsibility of the school in 
relation to health. 
3. An understanding of the objectives of health education and of the 
responsibility of the school in reaching these objectives. 
4. An acceptance by the school administration of this responsibility. 
5. An understanding of what constitutes the comprehensive school health 
program and the scope and work of each component. 
6. А proper placement of health education in the administrative setup of 
the school or school system. 
7. А proper coordination of the several components to secure the best 
functioning of each unit and the effectiveness of the complete program. 
8. The selection of special staff members with due consideration for the 
adequate training and necessary qualifications of each. 
9. Adequate facilities and necessary allotments in the school time schedule 
for the work. 
10. A definite assignment of work and duties of each staff member. 
ll. An assumption by each and every member of the school staff of his or 
her responsibilities and duties. 
12. Adequate financial support for salaries, equipment, and supplies. 
13. A centralized control definitely established to assure smooth running 
and maximum achievement in attaining the aims.* 


The school health program when translated into a plan of action 
finds the school board and superintendent playing the major role in 
providing healthful conditions of living and ensuring adequate instruc- 
tional facilities. Although the immediate administration and supervision 
of instruction of the health program is delegated to school principals 
and supervisors, the chief administrator is assumed to be responsible 
for the following situations : 


1. A healthful school environment for all children consisting of correctly 
constructed and equipped buildings; properly planned playgrounds ; ade- 
quate and sanitary toilet facilities; handwashing facilities including hot 
water, liquid soap, and paper towels; and hygienic operation of grounds, 

3 American Association of School Administrators, Health in Schools, Twentieth 


Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1942), pp. 11-13. 
* Ibid., p. 25. 
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plant, and supplies, including heating, ventilating, cleaning, lig 
adjustment of seats, and hygienic classroom supplies. The water supply 
in every school building should come from a source which is safe 
should be certified by official health authorities. ) 
2. Hygienic management of the school program in such matters as the 
length and arrangement of the school day; length of periods; number, 
length, and character of recess periods; use of examinations and tests; 
forms of discipline; апа home study. 
3. Hot and nutritious noon luncheons in schools where such service i 
needed, with adequate time and suitable space provisions. 


children requiring rest periods during school hours. 

5. A curriculum providing adequately for all forms of desirable health: 
instruction and the development of good health habits and practices. 
It is extremely important that the teachers participate in the planni 
as well as the development of this curriculum. v 

6. A teaching staff which meets approved standards of good health am 
is capable of developing wholesome pupil-teacher relationsnips. 

7. A plan of health guidance for children which includes daily obs 
tions for health condition, health examination, medical examination as 
needed, and help in securing the needed treatment. 

8. Supervisory aid to teachers of health education to promote the wo 
and to coordinate the health activities so that a balanced and well- 
rounded program goes forward, utilizing the teaching of all related. 
subjects in school and the cooperation of health agencies outside the 
school.5 


It is obvious from the above statements that the health educators of 
America conceive of the program from the broad, functional point of 
view. They are also deeply concerned about the coordination of the pro- 
gram with the home and community. The health program is not merely 
one of providing medical services but one that holds mental hygiene 
in the highest regard. The services become integrated with the total 
educational program of the school and contribute to elevating the health 
standards in the home, school, and community. - 

Oliver E. Byrd lists thirteen functions of the administrator witi 
respect to the school health program: 


1. Establishment . . . of a general policy supporting the total school health 
program; publication of this policy throughout the school system. 
2. Study of school laws pertaining to the health of the child and of the 
teacher. Compilation of these laws and interpretation of them m 
respect to the administrator himself, the teacher, and other school 
personnel. 
5 Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health Education; A Guide 


for Teachers and a Text for Teacher Education (Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1941), pp. 170-1. 
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3. Self-education in regard to the total school health program. Only ап 
administrator who understands at least the broad outlines of the school 
program and its significance can be expected to make a maximum 
contribution to this important aspect of the total school effort. P 

4. Financial support, in budget planning, for development and continu- 
ance of the school health program. 

5. Appointment of a coordinator of health, health council, health in- 
structor, or other single person to direct the development of the total 
school health program in the county, city, district, or single school build- 
ing as circumstances of organization may permit, 

6. Stimulation of teachers to their responsibilities and opportunities in the 
field of school health. 

7. Arrangement of in-service training for school health personnel (in- 
cluding school doctors and nurses) and classroom teachers. Inspiration 
is not enough, teachers and others need enlightenment and guidance, 
especially in the early stages of the development of a school health 
program. 

8. Securing of consultation services as needed for initiation and continu- 
ance of the program. 

9. Securing of speakers who are able to bring inspiration and light to 
various aspects of the school health program at teachers' institutes. 

10. Analysis of the school health program for bottlenecks that can be 
broken by administrative action. Administrative training implies ability 
to devise and put into operation methods for full use of school records, 
curriculum development, follow-up investigations, and use of routine 
channels. If the system doesn't work, the administrator is primarily 
to blame. 

11. Direction of the preparation of guidebooks or manuals for teachers, 
nurses, and others in the school system as their functions are influenced 
by the school health programs. 

12. Direction of an evaluation program to measure results of the school 
health program. 

13. Facilitation of community and school cooperation on health problems.5 


He also shows that the schools must be concerned with health for six 
very significant reasons: 


1. The law requires the schools to be concerned with health, 

2. Health is a prime objective of education according to all authorities, 
such as the Seven Cardinal Principles, and Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 

. Health is closely related to pupils’ educational accomplishment. 

. The teacher's own health affects her efficiency in school. 

. The curriculum is built on the present and future needs of pupils, and 
health problems are basic to individuals and society. 


л © 


* Oliver E. Byrd, “The Administrator and the School Health Program," California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXV, No. 2 (February, 1950), 71-76. 
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6. Health is related to the development of a sound and lasting society. 
Many civilizations of the past have degenerated because of health 
reasons and schools may not ignore the significance of health in history 
and for the future of our country. 


It is interesting to note that most authorities on school health pro- 
grams are vitally concerned with the education of administrators on 
health problems. They feel that administrators need a real understanding 
of the elementary principles of health and health education and that 
they "should be conditioned to seek and to rely upon sound authoritative 
advice in health matters." 7 In order to make the concern with health 
part of the working philosophy of the administrators, their professional 
training should include study of the qualifications of school-employed 
health and physical education personnel, health and physical education, 
the school health service, environmental sanitation, health activities, 
appraising health, community health agencies and programs, laws gov- 
erning school health, methods of raising funds, and the development of 
interdepartmental relationships to strengthen health programs. By 
means of workshop attendance, institute participation, conferences, uni- 
versity courses, and visits, they can acquire sufficient comprehension of 
this field to administer the program in a school. 

Unquestionably, the school health program is one of the most vital 
services that the schools now offer. In the following pages some of the 
most common health services will be considered briefly, and limited and 
suggestive statements of the problems and policies involved in providing 
them will be made. 


DAILY OBSERVATION ок Pupirs. Although teachers are not recog- 
nized as medical authorities, they are nevertheless expected to be able to 
note health deviations among the students in their classes. They 
should be constantly alert to signs and symptoms of a communicable 
disease.) They should know how to recognize the signs and symp- 
toms of beginning sickness and the procedures that should be fol- 
lowed when they appear. Teachers should not diagnose illnesses but, 
when their suspicions are aroused, should refer the pupil to the nurse or 
physician. If medical authorities are not available, they should quietly 
isolate the ailing pupils from others and arrange for them to be sent 
or taken home. 

The administrator should provide teachers with written or printed 
instructions outlining their role in the control of communicable disease. 


7 National Conference for Cooperation in Health Education, "The School Adminis- 
trator, Physician, and Nurse in the School Health Program," School Health Mono- 
graph, No. 13 (New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company), pp. 44-45. — ‚, | 

National Committee on School Health Policies, Suggested School H ealth Policies; 
A on for School Health, 2d ed. (New York: Health Education Council, 1945), 
D. 22. 
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The interrelationships of school nurses, physicians, and teachers should 
be developed by the administrator to foster the best attitudes of co- 
operation. , 

In case of epidemics, according to a recently arrived at conclusion, it is 
usually better to keep schools open but to take special precautions for 
regular daily inspections and prompt action on suspicious cases—unless 
a town or city enforces a rigid quarantine on all public places. In rural 
situations, however, where close student contact takes place in buses, it 
is often deemed advisable to close schools. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION By Рнү$їстАхз. School medical examina- 
tions are now considered not necessary each year for all children. It is 
apparent that the cost of providing a thorough yearly physical examina- 
tion for every child is too great for any public school system to afford. 
However, there are some children who need a number of examinations 
for diagnostic and corrective purposes during the year. School policy 
now recommends that each child should be given a medical examination 
upon entrance to school and other examinations only when the classroom 
teacher and school nurse agree that the indications recommend further 
observations. 

Medical examinations should be comprehensive in scope for purposes 
of record and for meeting pupil needs. Such inspections usually include 
eyes, ears, tonsils, heart, height, weight, skin, mouth, hernia, chest, and 
evidences of disease and deformity. Health histories are also secured at 
this time from parents and pupils. Reports to parents are a necessary 
part of an effective follow-up program. In this way many illnesses and 
defects are caught in early stages. 

The employment of full-time physicians has proved to be of value 
and is a practice that is now encouraged by the medical profession. The 
coordination of the physician and school nurse with the program is a 
prime function of the school administrator. The report of the National 
Conference for Cooperation in Health Education provides a thorough 
discussion and a functional chart on these relationships.!? 


DrxTAL HEALTH SERVICES. Many school systems have inaugurated- 
dental care programs which provide for complete dental treatment for 
as many children as possible. This service includes diagnosis, necessary 
fillings, extractions, prophylaxis, and even orthodontia in cases where 
oral malformations may create a mental hygiene problem." Regular 
dental examinations of all the pupils in a school system with proper 
reports to the homes have been found to lower the incidence of dental 


? Byrd, of. cit., p. 74. А ; 
10 National Cantatore for Cooperation in Health Education, op. cit., pp. 28-43. 


11 National Committee on School Health Policies, of. cit., p. 32. 
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deficiencies in a community. The cost of general examinations and ordi- 
nary dental repair work may be borne by the school system, and extraor- 
dinary services may be financed by public welfare or charitable societies, 

The establishment of dental services in a school system usually 
requires a strong educational program among school board members, 
parents, dentists, school personnel, and news agencies. Health councils 
can study local dental needs and can aid in determining the type of 
services that should be established. In order to meet community needs 
it is possible to develop a program based on private offices, a clinic, a 
school health office, or a trailer. 


LuNcH Procrams. The national acceptance of the school-lunch pro- 
gram is shown by the fact that in 1947-48 no state in the United States 
reported fewer than 12 per cent (the figure reported by Pennsylvania) 
of the school pupils participating in the program.” During this period 
33.3 per cent of the pupils in Florida were participating in the program. 

The need of children for a warm, well-balanced noon meal has become 
accepted as a basic principle of health and education. The development 
of school facilities to support the program has posed tremendous prob- 
lems, particularly in the face of building-material shortages. Expensive 
equipment, sanitary standards, the employment of trained dieticians and 
cooks, raise fundamental problems involving expense, personnel, and 
training. The purchase of foods in proper amounts at economical prices 
is a daily situation. Planning a lunch program with consideration of a 
balanced diet in adequate amount and tasteful variety challenges the 
artistry of a chef. 

The physical supervision of the lunchroom at noontime constitutes 
an additional problem of personnel. The need for a cafeteria or special 
lunchroom is mandatory. The use of classroom, gymnasium, or audi- 
toriums for lunchrooms is indefensible from sanitary viewpoints. The 
use of teachers at noontime for lunchroom supervision, candy-counter 
service, and school-store work is just another reason why good teachers 
leave the schools. Administrators must recognize this problem and meet 
it in a professional manner. The costs of the school luncheon, also, must 
be within the means of the parents, or they revert to the expedient of 
the cold sandwich and lunchbag. 

It appears that most of the overhead charges for a school-luncheon 
program will eventually have to be taken out of the general-education 
budget rather than added to the cost of the lunches. Thus the adminis- 
trator who organizes a lunch program in his school takes on all the 
problems that are faced by a restaurateur and a dietician. 


1? Oliver E. Byrd, Health Instruction Yearbook, 1949 (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), pp. 176-77. 
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IMMUNIZATION РкоскАм, Children usually receive a large number 
of immunizations before reaching school, yet there are some children 
who will have received no immunizations at all or will have missed some 
important ones. The most important and universally recommended im- 
munization measure is vaccination against smallpox, which should be 
given during the child's first year of life and again when he enters ele- 
mentary school.? Exposure to smallpox calls for repetitions of the im- 
munizations. 

Other immunizations that are recommended for some situations are 
against typhoid, whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
tetanus. Some of these should be administered on the basis of individual 
need and with parental supervision and consent. 


RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION TO THE HEALTH PRocRAM. The opposition 
of conscientious objectors to the health program is one which every 
administrator meets in time. Certain religious groups refuse to recognize 
the existence of virus or disease and will not permit their children to 
participate in any immunization or inspection program. Administrative 
policy in its treatment of the problem varies from ignoring the resistance 
to using legal instruments for compelling parental conformance to the 
health standards. Parents may send their children to private institutions 
where health standards are not enforced and thus evade the provisions of 
the law. Administrators may also take the attitude that the nonim- 
munized person is a danger only to himself. But the ethical problem 
arises whether parents have the right to expose their children and others 
to dangerous infections. 


Eyre Examinations. When annual health examinations are given 
school children, a visual survey by means of a Snellen chart or its equi- 
valent provides a quick and superficial inspection. While mass examina- 
tions do reveal deficiencies, it is found better to sensitize teachers, 
Principals, and parents to symptoms of vision difficulty. Children who 
develop headaches during the day, who have to sit close to the black- 
board to read, or who hold books too close to their faces probably have 
poor eyesight or poor reading habits. Cooperation between the school 
nurse and the teacher can catch these symptoms, so that a more thorough 
diagnosis and treatment of the situation through parental cooperation 
and medical aid may be secured. The administrator functions in encour- 
aging teachers to watch their pupils for problems of this character. 


Heartnc AND Ear Tests. It is known that from 2 to 5 per cent of 
School children have an appreciable hearing loss, which must be com- 
pensated for by special conditions in the school. Deafness or more 


13 American Association of School Administrators, of. cit., pp. 177-78. 
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moderate difficulty in hearing has a profound effect upon the intellectual 
development of the child.* A deaf child is often mistaken for a feeble- 
minded child. It is important that no child ever be considered deaf, hard 
of hearing, or feeble-minded until both his hearing and his intelligence 
have been carefully examined. 

Symptoms of difficulty in hearing are inattention, asking for repeti- 
tion of questions, inability to answer easy questions, picking at the ear, 
and faulty pronunciation. Audiometer tests аге now available for the 
testing of pupils in groups of thirty or forty by means of the well-known, 
standard tone tests or the newer pure-tone musical sound tests. School 
personnel, parents, and pupils should become aware that hearing defects 
may develop out of complications resulting from colds, recurrent infected 
adenoid tissue, or respiratory obstructions. The administrator should 
take leadership in drawing attention to these conditions and in urging 
the use of every means of preventing undesirable consequences. 


X-Rav Examinations. The National Tuberculosis Association 
now uses much of the funds gathered through private contribution to 
give chest examinations by means of X-ray to all children and adults. 
Tuberculin tests are often included in local school programs as a means 
of detecting tuberculosis. Since persons with active conditions of tuber- 
culosis constitute a menace to the health of all, it is most important that 
all personnel be frequently tested for this disease. Leadership in sub- 
mitting to examinations and in participating in the detection, prevention, 
and correction programs should be taken by school administrators. 


HxALTH-EpUcATION Procram. Health education is mentioned as a 
special topic here because it involves giving pupils, parents, teachers, and 
laymen the understanding, facts, habits, attitudes, and skills essential to 
living healthfully. The program is not confined to the school but reaches 
into every area of the home and the community. The health-education 
program is also carried on through the care of environmental facilities, 
the recreational program of the schools, physical-education activities, 
science, and social-studies courses. Problems involving sex, narcotics, 
and alcohol are special and receive unusual treatment. 

Sex education is a controversial subject, which the administrator 
needs to study carefully in relation to his own system. The attitudes of 
board of education members, teachers, administrators, parents, and 
pupils must be considered. The methods and materials to be used in the 
study of sex require careful study. The support of parental groups 1n 
approving materials of instruction such as textbooks, pamphlets, of 
motion picture films will contribute toward its success. Consideration 
of the attitudes of religious groups should receive realistic treatment 

14 Ibid., pp. 154-57. 
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while the administrator is working with a council in setting up policies 
for sex instruction. He cannot move faster in this field than the public 
is willing to go; however, he may call the attention of all to the fact that 
both the family and the church have failed to meet the problem of sex 
in a satisfactory manner.!5 

Education regarding the harmful effects of alcohol, narcotics, and 
tobacco is required by law in many states of the union. Although the 
public attitude toward these enticements is not generally consistent with 
its behavior, the schools nevertheless have the problem of instruction as 
to the unwholesomeness of these materials. The essential administrative 
problem is that of making sure that desirable instruction is provided and 
that effective, fair-minded, and scientific treatment is given the problems. 


COMPETITIVE Sports PRocRAM. The competitive sports program 
which exists in the majority of high schools in the United States pre- 
sents many special problems which take the activity completely out of 
the curricular area. Administrators are often faced with the task of 
restraining over-eager faculty members, enthusiastic student bodies, or 
a loyal community from giving the athletic program an undue emphasis 
in the school. Although they will encourage participation in recreational 
activities, competitive sports can dominate the program. If they wish to 
play them down, the aid and guidance of the school health council, the 
principals of the schools, and the support of the board of education should 
be invoked and applied. 

In all circumstances the sports program requires elaborate facilities 
in gymnasiums and fields. Coaches may be privileged characters who re- 
ceive exceptional compensation and recognition for producing successful 
teams. There may be extended athletic tours, sectional competitions, and 
excessive absenteeism of athletes from classes. Wisdom and imagina- 
tion are needed by the administrator to transform the superficialities of 
the athletic program into worthwhile realities. Enthusiasm for athletics 
may be used to advance the spirit of loyalty to the school and can be 
extended to other activities than sports. Athletic tours can be used as a 
precedent for sponsoring excursions of other students to centers of com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, and culture. 

Intramural programs which encourage 100 per cent participation of 
students in athletic activities bring about tremendous growth among 
students in desirable attitudes, habits, and understanding of healthful 
living. 

IxpivipUAL-PHYSICAL-ADJUSTMENT Procrams. Special provi- 
sions for handicapped pupils should be made within the classrooms to 


15 D, H, Cooke, R. L. Hamon, and A. M. Proctor, Principles of School Administra- 
tion (Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1938), p. 443. 
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which they are normally assigned. There may be need for specially eot 
structed chairs and desks for the orthopedically disabled children.” Th 
scheduling of classes on a single floor, the “down front" arrangement 0 
students with vision or hearing defects, and rest periods and faciliti 
(cots) for those with cardiac and other impairments are among theme 
ures that may be taken. Part-time attendance may be allowed or sj 
transportation provided for certain cases. These special services ' 
the direction of administrators with sound educational philosophies and 
understanding of mental hygiene. 


more educational benefit from attending special classes led by speciall 
qualified teachers. Children with vision defects of 20/70 or worse їй 
the better eye after correction will benefit by sight-saving classes. Th 
with I.Q.’s between 50 and 70 should be in special classes. 
crippled students whose conditions result from cerebral palsy, poliom 
litis, accidents or other diseases, might best be served in special groups 
Totally blind and deaf students require particular consideration. Also 
those who need lip-reading instruction or speech correction should һа: 
the attention of teachers who have had good basic preparation 
experience with normal children and special preparation for understa 
ing and helping the handicapped. 
Special facilities and special schools for the care, education, and treat- 
ment of children afflicted with cerebral palsy have developed in increasing 
number throughout the United States as educators have become aware 
of the nature of the affliction. Authorities estimate that each year 
10,000 new cases occur, thus adding to the 500,000 victims of all ages 
in this country.17 Provision of teachers, nurses, and therapists for pupils 
afflicted with cerebral palsy brings the annual cost per child in spe cial 
day schools to about $1,000. The greatest improvements in оуегсо i 
the disorder are made when early treatment following a diagnosis 
administered. In the process of teaching the child how to help hims 
great skill and understanding are necessary in providing personal care 
social adjustment, education, psychological management of the patient 
and family, and finally training for work and provision of jobs. 


Home-Tracuinc Service. Many physically handicapped children 
are not able to attend either regular or special classes and must therefo 
receive the attention of a home-teacher. This teacher will make scheduled 
visits to the child at home to aid him in his education. The school 

16 National Committee on School Health Policies, of. cit., pp. 36- 
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furnishes the books and materials and lessons appropriate to the needs 
of the child. Under this tutorial instruction plan the child may progress 
educationally, but inasmuch as he is denied social experience, it is desir- 
able to return him to a class as soon as possible. The administrator's 
essential problem here is one of financing the program. 


MrNTAL Hycrentc Service. Although the significance of mental 
hygiene is emphasized in Chapter 5, it may be repeated that the school is 
continuously giving special mental hygienic service to the children. The 
attitudes of the teachers and administrators and the organization of the 
school environment can deeply affect the thinking and behavior of stu- 
dents. Administrators should be conscious of the mental hygienic aspects 
of student health while developing policies and organizing school pro- 
grams. These policies should facilitate the acquirement by the children 
of physical and mental security, social acceptance, affection, and recogni- 
tion among his schoolmates. The program of the school should be suf- 
ficiently adventuresome and wholesome to serve as a continual stimulus 
to growth. Administrators should expect to use without stint the advice 
and services of the school psychologists, doctors, and psychiatrists in 
diagnosing, correcting, and developing environmental situations and per- 
sonal services which affect the adjustment of pupils. Administratively, 
the use of records, the acquirement of information, its interpretation, 
and the guidance of pupils are the basic concerns. 


Counseling-Advising Services—Chapter 6 gives in brief the types 
of counseling and guidance services which the school may offer. The 
administrator should recognize that this service is relatively new to the 
schools of the United States and that counseling is in the experimental 
stages of its development. It is well to reiterate the caution that adminis- 
rators should move slowly in organizing and administering a guidance 
program. The vast majority of teachers, even with special training, are 
not fully fitted for the work. Furthermore, the attitudes of teachers 
toward educational experiences is such that personal guidance of the 
child is practically excluded from consideration. This does not express 
a pessimistic or cynical attitude ; rather, it is merely a realistic statement 
of personnel and conditions which can be corrected with training and 
changes of attitude. n 

Unfortunately, there has not been enough professional training and 
growth among teachers generally to warrant their being considered 
effective personal counselors of students. Though we adhere to the 
ideal that the teacher should be the intimate guide of the student, we 
find that teachers may not always be trusted with confidential in- 
formation pertaining to children's backgrounds. Teachers are prone to 
gossip and distribute interesting data regarding students. Their con- 
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centration on academic matters and the pressure of parents for a con- 
tinuing emphasis on the fundamentals also prevent them from making 
subsurface inquiries into the thinking of pupils. 

The administrator faces a tremendous challenge in attempting to 
establish the nucleus of a program of classroom guidance and individual 
counseling that will be of lasting benefit to the child and will become an 
established and integral function of the school. 


Testing Services.—It is not uncommon for school systems to set up 
a testing service as a separate function with special personnel. This was 
particularly true between 1915 and 1930 when the scientific movement 
in education was in greatest vogue. From 1930 to 1950 the trend has 
been toward a minimization of testing as a special service, Adminis- 
trators have found that setting up a special office for testing tends to 
make the process a glorified thing apart from the normal functions of 
the school. The directors of testing were inclined to become over- 
specialized authorities in charge of minor dukedoms, in which some of 
the specialists would prevent teachers from using the testing materials 
and particularly from trying to interpret test results. 

Administrators have a complex problem in testing. They should 
encourage the development of a comprehensive testing program from 
the kindergarten through high school. They must stimulate the use of 
proved testing materials and techniques in all areas. They must aid 
teachers in developing confidence in interpreting tests, in making their 
own tests, and in employing the data of tests in understanding the prob- 
lems of their students, The program should include teacher-made 
examinations, intelligence tests, achievement tests, personality tests, 
aptitude tests, and interest inventories. Finally, the focus of the whole 
program is the functional use of tests by the teachers. 


CunRICULAR SERVICES OF A SPECIALIZED NATURE 


As currently defined, the curriculum includes all the activities of an 
educational nature which take place under the jurisdiction of the school. 
Practically every topic that has been discussed so far is therefore cur- 
ricular in nature. Though we do not quarrel with this definition, for 
convenience the scope of curriculum in this presentation is reduced to 
special services pertaining to classroom instruction. Again, these services 
are not distinct, disparate activities, but function in close coordination 
with all other services. 


Library Service.— Educators are in general agreement on the point 
that an enriching educational program for students is highly dependent 
upon the adequacy of the school library. It is far more than a repository 
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of books or a glorified study hall. In fact, many educators go so far 
as to say that the library “1з the heart of the educational program.” 

Although the importance of the library is accepted, this development 
in the elementary school has taken place to a satisfying extent only within 
the last thirty years. Even now there is much room for improvement and 
expansion in the elementary program and also for much development 
in the junior and senior high schools. Administrators find that in the 
upper grades teachers are too much inclined to use single texts in their 
classwork and to employ the library merely as a study hall. 

The problem of proper library usage is far more than one of provid- 
ing a room with ample books, furniture, and service. It is basically a 
problem of obtaining teachers who know how to guide the pupils in an 
educational program that uses the wealth of literature at hand. Compe- 
tent teachers with practically no school library utilize sources of informa- 
tion in the public library and the students’ homes, and make use of maga- 
zines, newspapers, and radio, When given an adequate library in the 
school, these teachers expand their programs to comprehend the world 
of literature and the cultural heritage of man. The administrator’s prob- 
lem becomes definitely one of inspiring teachers to make true educational 
use of the library materials which he is able to provide. 

Discussions on the library in public schools describe in detail the 
processes of developing the program, the training of librarians, the func- 
tion of the classroom library, the amounts that should be spent, furnish- 
ings and arrangements, business problems, and basic book collections. 
Such authorities as Lucile F. Fargo believe that its educational value is 
“to make the library an agency for pupil exploration; to teach the 
skillful use of books and libraries in the interest of research and self- 
education.” 18 

Conversion of the school library into a study hall can be avoided by 
the administrator’s providing adequate study rooms near it so that stu- 
dents who have valid research to do may use the resources. Teaching the 
proper use of the library may also be stimulated by direct library instruc- 
tion of pupils. Provision of classrooms with diversified literature on 
subjects under study either by book trucks or time-limited loans may 
also encourage proper use of sources. The administrator should develop 
the feeling that the librarian is a specialized teacher who can give signifi- 
cant aid to pupils and teachers. The librarians should be given the status 
of regular teachers and may be given instructional assignments related to 
the use of books. 

The program for developing library use by new students should 
include a welcome by the librarian, a tour of the library, and an indica- 
tion of the location of materials; instruction in the use of the library as 

18 The Library in the School (Chicago: American Library Association, 1939), p. 108. 
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reference and general reading; the care of books; good citizenship in 
book usage; an analysis of books including physical make-up, printed 
parts of books, cataloguing systems, dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodi- 
cals, indexes, bibliographies, and quick reference sources.? Definite in- 
struction in the study of illustrations and use of books for finding answers 
to problems should also be given. 

Librarians have studied their problem of physical set-up most care- 
fully for the production of environments which will aid in achieving the 
goal of a functional library. Standards have been set for the size of the 
library for the number of students involved, the library workroom for 
supplies and processing, and the committee room for student groups.” 
The administrator should use his local authorities on the library and the 
recommendations of library associations for the analysis of his local prob- 
lems. Recommendations have been made with reference to all details of 
the library, such as materials for walls and floors, sizes of bulletin boards, 
optimum lighting, and shelving in terms of length, width, thickness, space 
between, height, and mop board. Standards for furniture and equipment 
have also been set : for types and numbers of tables and chairs, librarian’s 
desk, card catalog case, portable book troughs, vertical files, typewriters, 
magazine racks, dictionary stands, charging trays, shelf label holders, 
book supports, and rubber stamps. 

The administrator can also learn from librarians the best plans for 
centralized administration of the library and classroom collections. 
However, the goal of giving children real library experience, even with 
classroom libraries is never lost from sight. Both rural and urban areas 
may find it desirable to organize circulating libraries and/or book- 
mobiles, The administrator is deeply involved in such organizations and 
should work closely with teachers and librarians in developing a plan that 
gives students contact with books. The problem of scheduling times for 
library use is controversial in view of the fact that many teachers believe 
that a library should be available when needed.** However, scheduling 
classes to meet in the library seems to meet with the approval of most 
librarians, though the administrator should consider a flexible plan on 
all levels which permits some use of the library at all times. The adminis- 
trator will also have to deal with problems related to the repair of books, 
provision of supplies, and fines for loss and damage. 


Audio-Visual Education. During the last thirty years there has been 
a growing recognition of the value of audio-visual materials in classroom 
instruction. The adoption of sensory materials in the training programs 

19 Tbid., pp. 110-13. 

20 Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. Baisden, Administering Library Service in the Ele- 


mentary School (Chicago: American Library Association, 1941), pp. 41-54. 
21 Ibid., pp. 16-20. 
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of World War II focused attention on these materials so that school 
boards are now far more willing to grant money for instruments and 
materials of an audio-visual nature. This development in education has 
created new problems for administrators. Expensive equipment requires 
not only educational justification but also great care. New instruments 
of instruction require the re-education of teachers in their proper use in 
the classroom programs and also caution against devoting too much time 
or attention to them. А complete curricular re-evaluation may also be 
involved in applying audio-visual materials. Finally, the distribution of 
the equipment involves transportation problems and the development of 
a depository. 

Since audio-visual education is obviously so comprehensive, it is 
important to view it, not as something separate and independent of other 
teaching methods, but a procedure that is inherent in nearly all effective 
learning experiences. Administrative leadership is necessary to place 
this service in its proper perspective so that teachers will develop skill in 
selecting and applying the processes and materials. 

The administrator first needs to realize that audio-visual education 
refers to every type of educational medium, material, and activity, except 
the printed word itself. And some educators point out that, as the 
printed word is a visual symbol, it may also be included among the aids. 
The point is that audio-visual aids includes the use of every type of 
visual, auditory, or sensory means which will accelerate learning. The 
program is not confined to the accumulation of projectors, films, slides, 
stereographs, and pictures. It embodies the use of constructions, models, 
dioramas, plays, pageants, puppets, marionettes, excursions, tableaux, 
demonstrations, posters, charts, maps, graphs, friezes, and murals. Even 
the pictures in the textbook are claimed by audio-visual educators as part 
of their field. 

Although much of the material to be included under audio-visual edu- 
cation is produced by pupil and teacher and does not lend itself to central- 
ization in a depository, there is a sufficient amount of more permanent 
and valuable material to warrant the development of a special service 
agency in town, county, and city school systems. Central depositories 
for films, exhibits, dioramas, framed pictures, exhibit materials, posters, 
maps, and objects have been organized in many school districts. Distri- 
butions from the agency are made to schools within the district. Though 
individual schools are usually expected to own or possess many audio- 
visual aids and equipment, expensive materials which receive only occa- 
sional use should be made available to school districts as a whole. 

Audio-visual depositories require the services of technically trained 
personnel who have a rich background of training and experience. 
Although the personnel will be expected to care for instruments, service 
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the film, recommend purchases, classify, process, and distribute the mate- 
rials, they are also expected to be able to understand the teacher's prob- 
lems and goals. As the possible expansion of educational service through 
audio-visual education is practically unlimited, the personnel should be 
highly professionalized and trained for the work. The directors and 
workers in such centers must be educators in the truest and broadest 
professional sense. Their recommendations for requisitions and addi- 
tions to the depository will be based on analyses of teacher requests and 
needs. The teachers will also be urged to make contributions to the 
depository from collections they may have made, during their travels, of 
dolls, models, pictures, costumes, and films. 

The building space necessary for these accumulations is usually rather 
great, yet it is just the beginning of the audio-visual program since 
obtaining materials, maintaining them, and transporting them become 
a heavy charge on the budget. The initial budget for motion pictures, 
slides, and projectors can be as large as the school system is willing to 
spend since there is usually a desperate insufficiency of such materials. 
The audio-visual depository should usually be located in the curriculum 
laboratory, as indicated in Chapter 9. 

Many administrative problems develop when such a program gets 
under way. The problems attending the darkening of rooms, ventilating 
them, providing technical and physical service in handling equipment, 
providing times for viewing, and scheduling the rooms are but a few of 
those that arise. Should all rooms be darkened, or should there be a 
specialized room for audio-visual materials with adequate facilities? 
Local conditions of space and finances usually determine how the prob- 
lems will be solved both in the present and future. 

Home relationships and public impressions are affected by a program 
which seems to give children too much pleasure at school. Adminis- 
trators have a task in convincing the public that the audio-visual program 
is not an entertainment activity and that learning can be a satisfying 
and pleasant experience. As parents and the supporting public learn to 
recognize that the pleasantness of audio-visual procedures under skilful 
teacher direction actually accelerates general and specific learning, they 
become more willing to promote all such school activities. The tangi- 
bility of audio-visual methods is its strongest selling point, and adminis- 
trators must convince the public that they are making a rich contribution 
to the basic educational program. 


Instrumental-Music-Lesson Services.—One of the most highly spe- 
cialized services of a curricular nature that the public schools often fur- 
nish children is that of instrumental music lessons. These lessons may 
be individual and private in small groups and ensembles, or of a group 
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nature in large classes comprising bands and orchestras. Special teachers 
are usually employed who move from school to school on schedule, for 
private lessons and group sessions. It should be pointed out that this is 
indeed a special service, for it is highly individualized and it is for the 
benefit of particular interests and talents, 

One of the first problems the administrator meets in this program is 
that of employing a sufficiently versatile instrumental music teacher who 
can conduct the program. Not only is a wide range of ability needed to 
teach the many instruments, but high skill and efficiency is necessary to 
develop an effective program. This person must be able to make valu- 
able use of the short lesson periods. The adjustment of the teacher to 
many different schedules and environmental arrangements throughout 
the schools requires a person of unusual personal adjustment. 

Тһе second great problem of the administrator is finding a source of 
instruments for the pupils. Some school districts buy instruments out- 
right and lend them to students for the year. Others may charge students 
a yearly rental which accounts for deterioration of the instruments. 
Still others may charge a rental-purchase price so that after a time the 
student owns the instrument. The policy regarding purchase of instru- 
ments requires a thorough justification on an educational basis and board 
of education approval. 

The third administrative problem which is often of great moment is 
that of housing the music program so that it does not disturb other 
classes. Sound-proof music rooms and practice rooms are recommended, 
but schools are usually slow to provide them. Practice in auditoriums 
and gymnasiums is often unsatisfactory because of the unsatisfactory 
acoustical qualities of the rooms. Scheduling the music lessons and 
music groups constitutes a major problem in that classes are interrupted 
by the departure and return of students who take music lessons. Bands 
and orchestras may in some cases be assembled before school, at noon- 
time, or after school; but such arrangements are often inconvenient. 

It is apparent that the instrumental-music program requires special 
consideration and conditions. The administrator should integrate this 
musical service with the entire school program in so far as possible, yet 
take care that interested students are given an opportunity for musical 
experience. 


Speech Correction.—National surveys of speech conditions in the 
public schools reveal that 1 per cent of the school population stutters and 
25 per cent are in need of guidance for the correction of speech defects.” 
However, the administrator should determine the degree of local need 
for speech correction on the basis of a survey. A special staff of experts 


22 Byrd, op. cit., p. 124. 
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may be brought in to locate speech defects and report on the quantitative 
and qualitative needs of the pupils in the district. Employment of full- 
time or part-time experts to develop a speech-correction program under 
which small groups will receive corrective services several times weekly 
may be recommended by the report. Since many defects are based on 
personality and mental hygienic situations, the speech-correction teacher 
is in many ways a psychiatric social worker. 

The boards of education and parents need education regarding the 
desirability of the program, and teachers often require enlightenment 
on its values and functions. Careful adjustment of the speech correc- 
tionist's schedule with those of the various schools must be worked out. 
Since interruptions of the regular school program will be made by those 
involved in the special program, the principals and teachers must thor- 
oughly understand the program and be sympathetic toward the work. 
Speech correction should begin as early as possible to prevent the habitu- 
ation of defects. Special rooms that are free of distraction are an environ- 
mental “must” for the service. 


Remedial Reading Services.—Although some educators object to the 
term “remedial” as reference to those who “have not learned to read,” 
the expression is not to be considered offensive or disparaging. It is a 
fact that a large number of pupils are retarded in reading and arrive in 
high school without sufficient reading ability to carry on work at this 
level. The fault may lie in the capacity of the child, the inability of previ- 
ous teachers, the absence of pupils from school, the movement of pupils 
to many schools, or the employment of improper methods in teaching. 
Whatever the cause, the fact remains that pupils who cannot read need 
assistance. Inasmuch as regular classroom teachers often do not have 
time to give them aid, a special program of remedial reading is effective 
both on the elementary and high school level. 

The administrative work begins with an authoritative report on the 
need for remedial reading in the school system. At conferences with 
principals, supervisors, teachers, and experts, ideas on the kind of pro- 
gram that should be developed may be brought forward. Bringing the 
matter before the board of education and the enlightenment of parents on 
the program are essential. Employment of well-trained remedial-reading 
teachers who can conduct a special program in cooperation with princi- 
pals, supervisors, and other teachers is basic to the success of the program. 

The remedial-reading program requires high skill in individual diag- 
nosis and in working with the home, school, and community in develop- 
ing conditions favorable for pupil growth. In some cases a teacher who 
is trained and interested may be given a part-time position in remedial 
reading. As he can work with only a limited number of pupils at a time, 
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he needs an environment free of distraction. Some specialized equip- 
ment, such as a telebinocular, is desirable. He should also have at hand 
sufficient testing materials to determine pupil capacities and achievement. 
A special library should be handy and contain a wide variety of books, 
periodicals, and newspapers on subjects that have natural appeal to the 
students. Audio-visual materials have also been found highly effective 
in correcting reading defects. Flash-cards, tachistoscope, slide projector, 
reading games, and picture materials can make a definite contribution to 
the success of the program. 

The slowness with which administrators have recognized the need 
for remedial-reading programs in the schools is an indication of a de- 
ficiency in their sense of educational values. It is noteworthy that recre- 
ational and aesthetic activities in modern schools seem to receive greater 
emphasis and financing than do certain fundamental needs of all pupils. 


Adult-Education, Evening, and Extension Services.— The insatiable 
desire of the American people for education is best exemplified in the 
popularity of evening schools and extension courses for adults. The 
impetus for these programs originally came from the Americanization 
courses for immigrants, but to these have now been added courses in all 
types of vocational activities, recreational pursuits, and cultural studies. 
State support is given to adult-education programs, and national support 
is provided for certain forms of extension education. 

Adult education and extension services constitute a school system 
within a school system. The organizational problems now require a 
director with sufficient staff for accounting, maintenance, personnel, and 
janitorial services. Schedules must be made, classes organized, pub- 
licity broadcast, teachers provided, and space allotted. Attendance and 
grades or evaluations must be reported and certificates awarded showing 
completion of work. 

Many administrators look upon evening-school programs as being 
valuable in developing good public relations. When the programs are 
successful, the students transmit their attitude of approval to the com- 
munity. They are also valuable in that they contribute to the continued 
education of those who leave high school before graduation.” 

The extension concept of education may include programs of any cul- 
tural nature. They aim to advance the educational level of the adult pop- 
ulation by offering them service in whatever areas they express an inter- 
est. Cooperation between evening-school and extension-school services 
is common since both are working toward a common end, the “lifelong 
learning” of the populace. Administrators have found these programs 
to be valuable for the development of the total school program. 


23 Frank M. Debatin, Administration of Adult Education (New York: American 
Book Co., 1938), p. 80. 
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COMMUNITY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Every administrator knows that he becomes involved in many com- 
munity activities which may be classified either as public relationships 
or as special services. Although all activities may create a better spirit 
of understanding and cooperation between the community and the 
school, some may be considered more distinctly as service than others. 
Under public relationships would be those activities of the school person- 
nel which explain the school program to the community. Radio presenta- 
tions, addresses before service clubs and other organizations, newspaper 
articles, and membership in associations—all give the administrator 
an opportunity to explain the school program to the community. The 
second classification of activities may be recognized as special serv- 
ices to the community. These functions contribute directly to meeting 
community problems, whether they are related to safety, community 
welfare, recreation, celebrations, or aesthetic improvement. So little rec- 
ognition has been given to these services, which are vital in integrating 
the school to the community, that this special section is written in their 
behalf. It is here contended that proper relationships in the modern com- 
munity are considerably dependent upon the willingness and the ability 
of the school to function cooperatively in such enterprises. The adminis- 
trator may be evaluated to a large extent by the degree of his effective- 
ness in coordinating the school with the community while administering 
a strong school program. 

Only a brief presentation will be offered of the scope of these special 
services and the problems involved in them. The aim of this section is 
to bring attention to the need for administrative recognition of the serv- 
ices and continual appraisal of these activities in the development of 
practicable principles and policies. 


Safety Education—The work of the National Safety Council 24 
directs the attention of educators on the problems involved in living 
safely. It is natural to expect to find a good program in the school on 
running in halls and on stairs, safety in the playground, safety in games, 
fire drills, and the use of tools in the school shop. However, the program 
extends far beyond the school environment. 

Safety patrols which are composed of pupils may work in close 
cooperation with the police department. These patrols protect the chil- 
dren at crossings and protect the operators of vehicles from children. 
They provide a tremendous amount of supplementary traffic service 


. "^'The National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois, issues a monthly publication and 
diversified safety materials. 
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which is beyond the scope of the police department. A high sense of 
service to the community is developed among the members of the school 
patrol, and respect for law observance and traffic regulation is promoted. 
School patrols may be used by the community for parades, celebrations, 
or other community functions, and this service is definitely а public 
contribution. 

Safety may be promoted in the community by student activity in 
calling attention to dangerous conditions or practices, Students may 
discover unsafe and unhealthful situations outside the school, such as 
mosquito-breeding locations, unhealthful garbage-disposal points, vacant 
lots on which may be found rubbish, sharp metals, glass, or wood. 
Unwholesome alleys, dangerous holes and obstructions in sidewalks and 
streets, submerged dangers in lakes and waterfronts, overhanging bushes 
and trees along passageways, and other conditions may be located by 
children. Student reports of these unsafe situations may be made to 
constituted authorities who have some power to deal with them and 
correct them. 

Home conditions are the largest single cause of community accidents, 
and the school can perform direct service in bringing attention to danger- 
ous situations and practices. Educating students so that they will report 
broken electric wiring, unsafe stairs, and unsanitary and dangerous 
cellars and attics can aid in preventing many accidents. During fire- 
prevention week, students can give direct aid to the fire department and 
to citizens in uncovering fire hazards. 

The administrator functions in all these situations by developing a 
balanced perspective of the services. He should be able to say, on the 
advice of his council, when it is most desirable for strong emphasis to be 
placed on a safety situation. At times he may find it desirable to restrain 
the schools from a community program, which is inconsistent with edu- 
cational policies. 


Community-Welfare Services.—While the work of the schools dur- 
ing World War I and World War II exemplified the degree to which 
they could cooperate in community enterprises, administrators should 
recognize that these services do not begin and end with national emergen- 
cies. In fact, the work of the schools in peace should provide a back- 
ground of attitude and procedure in the meeting of local and national 
emergencies. Many types of "drives" that are held during emergencies 
Should be practiced regularly through the school year. These may include 
“drives” for paper, scrap metal, aluminum, old clothes, thrift, the Red 
Cross, T.B. seals, cancer funds, poliomyelitis funds, and others which 
the advisory council believes contribute to the welfare of the community 
and the education of the pupils. 
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Direct welfare activities may also require the services of students and 
teachers. Programs for providing all children with a sufficient diet of 
milk and for equipping all with proper clothing during all types of 
weather should be stimulated. Many people have questioned the propri- 
ety of the school's engaging in welfare activities, and the schools have 
answered that the hungry, cold, or ill-clothed child is at a great disadvan- 
tage in the learning situation. The economic crisis of the early 1930's 
gave point to these observations and started the school programs of feed- 
ing children, clothing them, and boarding them if necessary. Coopera- 
tion of the closest nature is necessary between the schools and local wel- 
fare agencies for efficient service in this area. 

In time of national emergency and disaster, the schools are expected 
to make unusual contributions. However, it would be well for adminis- 
trators to prevent the exploitation of the children and teaching force to 
the point of adversely affecting the educational program. Even in na- 
tional emergencies, the education of the children is a fundamental neces- 
sity that should not be disturbed by adult hysteria. The administrator 
has a tremendous task in protecting the schools from the aggressive and 
unthinking adults who tend to use any excuse to direct the school pro- 
gram into some activities that are not of positive benefit to the pupils 
and are of questionable value to the community. A long-range view of 
such situations must be taken by the administrator to justify his pro- 
tective services. He will cooperate with the community in many reason- 
able activities, but there will be times when he will not permit the teachers 
and students to be exploited and disturbed as they were in the last two 
national emergencies. He will keep the focus of community attention on 
the absolute necessity of providing the future generation with the strong- 
est possible background. Housewives and others aré to be found in 
every community who can be organized to do many of the services which 
it was convenient to turn over to the overburdened teachers, with result- 
ing disruption of the educational programs. 

Meeting disasters with educational campaigns in which pupils play 
a part is entirely proper, but they should be carefully controlled by the 
administrator and his advisory council. Students should be led to see 
the need for disaster relief in its true perspective and not be made to feel 
that the end of the world is at hand unless everything is done by them 
immediately. The meeting of welfare needs of children and adults should 
be carried on in cooperation with welfare agencies. The services of the 
P.T.A.’s, private philanthropy, newspapers, and radio can be used in 
educating the public about needs. The schools can give programs !n 
assemblies, parks, auditoriums, and on the streets to promote some 
activities. The students may be used to distribute handbills, newspapers; 
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or posters which give legitimate information concerning some activ- 
ity. But the emphasis is always upon the educational and social values 
of the services to the students and the community that result from this 
participation. 


Recreational and Aesthetic Services.—The same principles which 
apply to the participation of the schools in community welfare apply also 
to both recreational and aesthetic services. Administrators acknowledge 
that education for good citizenship involves the requirement of high 
standards by the students. Therefore, the need for recreational oppor- 
tunities in the community should be understood by the pupils. 

It is desirable for all communities to be well equipped with. parks, 
playgrounds, recreational auditoriums, and activity rooms which may 
be used for all pupil out-of-school interests. Communities which are 
well equipped and organized for recreation take account of the almost 
unlimited variety of child, adolescent, and adult interests. Recreational 
activities of a relatively sedentary and cultural nature should be pro- 
moted. There should be opportunity for those interested in art to paint, 
sculpture, sketch, draw, cartoon, decorate, and photograph. Those 
interested in leather-carving, wood-carving, wood-work, metal, art, and 
the like need satisfaction. 

Such group activities as children's theaters, science study groups, 
nature clubs, children's museums, chess clubs, stamp clubs, collectors' 
clubs, boy scouts, Y.M.C.A., cub scouts, camp fire girls, and girl scouts 
require physical provisions in the community. Such active sports as folk- 
dancing, square-dancing, ballroom-dancing, ballet, basketball, handball, 
swimming, soft-ball, tennis, badminton, and ping-pong require special 
facilities and supervision. The school should do all in its power to en- 
courage wholesome out-of-school recreational pursuits and should make 
available the school facilities in so far as is possible and desirable. The 
development of community centers and public libraries and museums 
where many of the activities can be carried on should receive the fullest 
backing from the school people. j , 

Although the schools will be expected to cooperate in the recreational 
program, the development of aesthetic and cultural activities require 
imagination and initiative on the part of administrators and teachers. 
Unbeautiful homes, streets, lots, factories, farms, and business houses 
can only prevent the development among Young people of appreciation 
for an aesthetic environment. The school can make a start toward rais- 
ing standards by encouraging pupils to work in clean-up drives, tree- 
planting programs, painting and beautification campaigns. The school 
Сап encourage aesthetic appreciation by creating within its own environ- 
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ment many situations of beauty. Home beautification courses in social 
living are most appropriate. Educating students to respect gardens, 
lawns, and public ground contribute to appreciation of beauty. As the 
school takes leadership in showing appreciation for the community, so 
will the public learn to value it as an instrument of social progress. But 
the administrator has to conduct his campaign with discretion, reserve, 
tact, and a nice sense of propriety. The program of community beautifi- 
cation cannot be carpingly critical without offending many adult resi- 
dents. Therefore, it should be calmly but definitely constructive and opti- 
mistically appreciative of the progress of the past, present, and future. 
Improving a situation without offending is the essence of the art of 
administration. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. How would you go about improving the public relationships with the 
schools in your own district? 

2. Organize а comprehensive program of desirable publications which your 
school district should publish. Show the frequency of publication of 
each type of material. 

3. What research studies are needed in your school district? 

4. To what extent should a research division in your school district in- 
vestigate problems of counseling and guidance? 

5. What is the per-pupil (or A.D.A.) cost of transportation in your 
district? 

6. In what areas of health does your school district need improvement? 
Give specific suggestions of services needed. 

7. What is your evaluation of the effectiveness of classroom counseling 
by subject teachers in high school? Under what conditions can such 
counseling be most effective? 

8. Describe the testing program of a school system with which you are 
familiar and make specific suggestions for its improvement. 

9. To what extent are the libraries of junior and senior high schools with 
which you are familiar used as study halls? How would you appraise 
and rectify the conditions? 

10. Indicate situations which show the abuse of audio-visual materials as 
a classroom method. What suggestions would you offer to promote а 
satisfactory audio-visual program ? 

11. What problems have you observed administrators and teachers face in 
offering an instrumental-music program in school? 

12. How many full-time speech correction teachers do you think are needed 
їп your own school situation? Why? 
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13. What procedure would you recommend for conducting a remedial-read- 
ing survey and inaugurating a remedial-reading program in your school 
district? 

14. Make a thorough analysis of the extension and adult-education pro- 
grams offered in a city of over 100,000 population. 

15. Compare the advantages of establishing pupil traffic patrols with those 
of employing full-time adults for traffic-control service. А 

16. What types of pupil welfare do you believe your school district should 
sponsor ? 

17. What arguments would you advance in opposition to the school’s spon- 
sorship of a community center? What arguments would you advance 
in favor it it? 
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Chapter 11 


FINANCING EDUCATION 


Throughout this volume the concept that educational leadership is the 
major function of the superintendent of schools has been stressed. The 
progress and efficiency of the whole program of American public educa- 
tion are dependent upon the competence of the men and women who 
occupy the key positions in the school organizations. That the problems 
confronting the public schools in recent years have multiplied enormously 
and have become increasingly acute and complex is well known. Among 
these problems, none is more crucial than that of financing the schools. 
Without sufficient means to provide the teachers, buildings, equipment, 
and other necessary expenses, the programs of education so greatly 
needed in this generation are impossible. 

It is difficult to understand fully the problems of school finance with- 
out understanding the historical background of American public educa- 
tion. Tt is not within the scope of this book to review this history except 
to cite briefly a few of the important facts which are largely responsible 
for the acute financial problems of the present time. 

No other nation has a system of public education like ours. Our his- 
torical tradition has emphasized decentralized government control, and 
education has always been jealously guarded as a function of local gov- 
ernment, Although, constitutionally, public education is a function and 
responsibility of state governments, the states in early days freely dele- 
gated the responsibility to local communities. Thus the original organi- 
zation of the public schools in most states was almost completely local, 
and the financial support was left entirely to local taxation. Under the 
economic and social conditions existing at the time of their founding, 
local taxation was adequate and satisfactory and continued relatively so 
until the turn of the century. 

The industrialization of America with the resultant changes in our 
economic structure, the increased population, and greatly increased 
demand for education have placed burdens upon the public schools 
which their organizations and financing systems were inadequate to 
carry. The stresses and strains upon the whole structure of school 
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finance have become increasingly critical. Many factors contributing to 
the problem might be cited, but the following are probably representative 
of some of the major ones : 


1. Increased size and scope of educational programs. 

2. Increased cost of living. 

3. Increased competition for personnel. 

4, Increased competition for the tax dollar. 

5. Inadequacy of the tax structure supporting public education! 


Each of the above could be enlarged upon at great length and others 
might well be added. This chapter will attempt to review the more 
important phases of the problems of school finance and some of the 
methods being used to solve them. 


Costs or EDUCATION 


The rising cost of public education produces many problems for the 
school administrator. Not only must he find more dollars to pay for the 
operation of the school program, but he is faced with an increasingly 
acute problem of public relations. It is a human characteristic to want 
more and better things—including education—but at the same time there 
is a reluctance on the part of most people to pay for these increased wants. 
This is especially true when payment is made in the form of taxes. Taxes 
are never popular and the tax burden on the American people grew tre- 
mendously as a result of World War II. Wars have, perhaps, a more 
shattering impact upon a nation than any other conceivable force. This 
impact is evident not only in the costs of war but also in the disruption 
of social mores, in the changed government structure, in the demands for 
government services, and in the attitudes of citizens toward government. 

It is not possible, nor is it the purpose here to discuss at length, the 
many changes in the United States resulting from two world wars and 
from the severe economic depression of the 1930’s. Without attempting 
to go into a detailed analysis of causes, the results are apparent in the 
tremendously increased demands upon the tax dollar. The public schools 
are almost entirely dependent upon taxes for their support, and in order 
to secure an adequate share of taxes they must now compete with many 
new and urgent demands from other government activities which were 
not present a generation ago. This changed situation has produced new 
and acute problems for educational leaders. It is no longer a job of “sell- 
ing” education in a more or less receptive market where competition is 
slight; now public education must provide for its support from public 


1 William E. Arnold, “Can We Secure Adequate Local Revenues for Schools ?” 
School Executive, LXVI, No. 6 (February, 1947), 11-13. 
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funds which, in addition to the many costs of war, must also provide for 
increased services, like social security, old age and unemployment ben- 
efits, support to industry and agriculture, and expanded and improved 
government services on national, state, and local levels. Regardless of 
the merits of these newer responsibilities of government, the fact remains 
that public education now faces tremendous competition for tax support, 
and public school administrators need far greater understanding and skill 
in finance and public relations than ever before. 


The Increasing Cost of Public Schools—In 1900 the total annual 
expenditures to operate all the public elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States were only $214,964,618, or not much more than 
the cost today of a modern battleship. In recent years the total cost of 
the nation's public schools has been between four and five billion dollars. 
Huge figures are difficult to comprehend and can be understood better 
when reduced to smaller units. The expenditures per pupil for public 
education are easier to grasp and also provide a more accurate picture 
of changing costs. The increase in the half-century from 1900 to 1950 
in public school expenditures was tremendous. In 1900 the expenditure 
per pupil for public elementary and secondary schools in the United 
States was $13.87, whereas in 1950 this figure had increased to more 
than $170.00. 

Examination of Table XII reveals a steady increase in public school 
expenditures during each decade with the exception of 1930—40, when 
there was a slight decrease because of the depression which occurred 
during that period. Such facts, however, must be interpreted in the 
light of other factors which are closely related. In spite of the very great 
increase in the number of dollars spent for public education, the propor- 
tion of the total dollars of national income devoted to public schools 
decreased markedly from 1930 to 1950. In the former year 3.2 per cent 
of the national income was spent for the support of public elementary 
and secondary schools. By 1940 this had fallen to 2.8 per cent and in 
1950 to approximately 2 per cent. Expressed in another way, public 
education, while receiving more dollars, received a smaller part of the 
nation's wealth than it did ten or twenty years earlier. Although no one 
should argue that there is any particular merit in spending any fixed 
proportion of the national income for public education, it is significant 
that increased expenditures have been more than offset by the increased 
income of the country. 


Factors Responsible for Increased Costs.—Costs of operating 
schools, like costs of other goods and services, are affected by two major 
factors: (1) purchasing value of the dollar, and (2) demand, which may 
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be subdivided into the two categories of demand in terms of quality and 
in terms of quantity. 

That the value of the dollar fluctuates is common knowledge, but it is 
often overlooked when comparing expenditures over a relatively long 
period of time. Older people may recall when a dozen eggs could be 
purchased for ten cents, or a pound of steak for twenty cents, or a suit of 
clothes for $15. In recent years such prices have seemed unbelievable, 
because of the greatly reduced purchasing value of our money. For ex- 
ample, during the ten-year period from 1937 to 1947, the average price 
of most commodities increased about 70 per cent. Thus an article cost- 
ing $1.00 in 1937 probably cost $1.70 in 1947. The application of this 
changing value of the dollar to expenditures for education was shown by 
Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet in their study of the forty- 
eight state school systems.” According to their figures, the median 
increase in current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
between 1937 and 1947 was $95.92; but, when expressed in terms of the 
relative value of dollars it was only $24.81. This means that, in terms of 
dollar value, the actual cost of public education per pupil during this 
period rose about 46 per cent instead of 76 per cent, as might be inferred 
if one considered the number of dollars involved instead of the value of 
those dollars. 

The above indicates that the terms “expenditures” and “costs” are 
not synonymous. Expenditures are generally expressed only in terms of 
relative purchasing power of the dollar at the time. The term “cost” is 
used in many different ways. N. L. and Fred Engelhardt discussed the 
varying concepts of the word as follows : 


There is a general public use of the mill tax rates as a measure and expres- 
sion of cost. Costs are high when the rate is high, and concepts of costs vary 
with its change. It is unfortunate that the tax rate is associated with costs, 
particularly when the public compares local costs with those of other systems 
because of the variable base upon which tax rate is determined. When the 
percentage of assessment is low, tax rates run high, and even where valuations 
are equalized the rate is misleading when used in association with costs. 

It is this aspect of the fiscal management of public schools which offers the 
challenge to the administration. Costs are closely tied up with support, and 
public misinterpretation of values received for expenditures made may create 
in the public mind false conceptions as to the desirability of what is commonly 
called the increased cost of the public schools. The solution is possible only 
through a conscious endeavor to provide adequate, accurate, and honest cost 
facts, and to present them in such a manner that the citizens can intelligently 
formulate a judgment, which may be contrasted with those judgments formed 
оп costs in other systems and with respect to other public services provided 


? Forty-Eight State School Systems (Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
1949), pp. 178-79. 
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through revenue received from taxes. In the long run, the taxpayer will sacri- 
fice those things which seem least desirable to him. It is a problem of education 
to present the true facts, and an added responsibility to lead the public to 
discriminate and select on the basis of an understanding of the facts.* 


As for the second factor affecting costs, it is a principle of economics 
that price is determined largely by demand and by supply. Demand may 
be simply a matter of quantity. The greater the demand for eggs, or 
potatoes, or automobiles, the higher the prices of these commodities tend 
to be, assuming that the supply remains constant. Of course there are 
other factors which may operate to affect price, such as monopolies or 
government controls. Likewise, prices tend to go up when there is a 
demand for a higher quality of goods or services even though the demand 
for quantity may not change or may even decrease. In recent years the 
demand for automobiles has been great in quantity and also increasingly 
great in terms of quality. People want more accessories, more gadgets, 
better upholstery, more powerful engines, and other quality features. 
"These increases in general quality usually result in higher prices. 

The above review of a few simple economic principles indicates some 
of the basic causes for the increasing costs of schools. The demand has 
been for a greater quantity of education as well as for a better quality. 
During the first half of the present century there was a marked increase 
in the number of children to be educated. The growth of secondary 


3 Public School Business Administration (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927), p. 743. 
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Ficure 11.—The Number of Children and Youth in School Is Greater Than 
Ever. 
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school enrollments indicates a demand for more education on the part of 
alarger number of pupils. Figure 11 shows the expected school enroll- 
ments in 1960, Expansion of kindergartens, nursery schools, and adult 
education, and the lengthened school year, are other examples of the 
demand for an increased quantity of education. 

Costs of public education have risen because of the fact that the old 
3-R's program is no longer sufficient and the people have demanded 
improved and expanded programs. In the words of Paul R. Mort and 
Walter C. Reusser : 


The changing social and economic structure of our country continues to 
make new demands upon the schools as it has in every past generation. The lack 
of workers in almost every field during the war period tended to emphasize the 
need for many new skills and training patterns for industrial workers. The 
emphasis upon science and technology, the increasing demands for social skills, 
and the demands for security place upon the schools, as well as upon other social 
institutions, a whole new series of problems and demands.* 


Economic CHANGES AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The problems of financing the public schools are extremely complex 
and cannot be separated from those of public finance in general or from 
the changes in economic development of the nation. In a broad sense all 
taxes must be paid from income unless such taxes become confiscatory. 
Sources of income change constantly and, over long periods of time, may 
become radically transformed by changes in the general economic pat- 
tern. In the early days, wealth and the source of most income was largely 
in the form of real property. A century or more ago, a man’s wealth 
was largely in the form of such tangible property as land, cattle, tools, 
houses, or stocks of commodities for trade. Such income as he had was 
derived directly from these properties which he possessed, and his ability 
to pay taxes was measured simply and justly by assessing his tangible 
property. In modern times the economic structure has become very 
different. Real or tangible property is no longer a direct measure of 
either income or ability to pay taxes. Corporate stocks and bonds and 
income from services constitute a very large part of our total national 
wealth, There are probably many people with great wealth and large 
incomes who own little real property. Dividends from stocks, interest on 
bonds, or salaries and fees may produce a major portion of the income 
of millions of people. Of course, some real property may be basic to the 
Operations of a great corporation, but such property alone is a very 
inadequate measure of the earning power of the business. 


4 Ву permission from Public School Finance, by Раш R. Mort and Walter C. 
Reusser, p. 18. Copyright, 1951. McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. 
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This shift in the sources of national wealth and income and the result- 
ing ability to pay taxes have had a marked effect upon our tax system. 
Real property is largely fixed to its location. It cannot be easily moved 
and is therefore difficult to conceal. Thus a tax on such property can be 
easily levied by small local governmental agencies, like a school district 
or municipality. On the other hand, taxes on individual or corporation 
incomes, inheritance taxes, and the like are extremely difficult to admin- 
ister on a local basis. Even if they could be collected, the results would 
be great inequalities in providing essential governmental services. There 
are many examples of evasion of local or even state taxation on the part 
of intangible wealth. New York State has a relatively high inheritance 
tax whereas the same tax in Florida is low. As a result some wealthy 
individuals transferred their residences from New York to Florida. One 
state recently considered a tax on the assets of insurance companies with 
the result that some companies threatened to transfer their home offices 
to other states. The home office of one of the large railroad systems is 
located in a small village in a state in which that railroad does not oper- 
ate. This curious situation was brought about by the fact that this state 
had a very low tax on corporate stock. 

Asa result of all these changes in our economic system, we have seen 
a marked trend toward the utilization of larger governmental units as 
taxing agencies. In many cases the state or national government is the 
only agency which can effectively tax many sources of wealth. As our 
national wealth has shifted more and more to sources other than real 
property, we have resorted to increased state and federal taxation rather 
than local taxation, which was adequate and efficient in years gone by. 
State “aid” or federal “aid” for many local services is a natural result of 
the changed economic system. We are in the dilemma of providing many 
public services through local units of government, while at the same time 
we are forced to finance such services through taxes which can be levied 
and collected effectively only on a state or federal level. This results in 
an increasing tendency to levy state or federal taxes, which are then 
used to support local activities. 

The effect of the shifting of the taxing function from local to state 
levels on educational finance is indicated by the fact that in the decade 
from 1937 to 1947 the proportion of funds for the support of public 
schools coming from the forty-eight states increased significantly. In 
1937 only 29.6 per cent of the revenue receipts for the public schools 
came from the state. In 1950 this proportion had increased to about 
43 per cent.” During this period forty-five of the forty-eight states 
increased the proportion of financial support for education coming from 
state taxes. 

5 Chase and Morphet, op. cit., p. 224. 
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Part of the agitation for federal aid for education stems from the basic 
economic facts discussed above. If many of the financial resources now 
existing in our country are to be utilized to support the public schools, 
the only access to these sources in the form of governmental machinery 
which is able to administer taxes is the national government. Because 
of changes in our economic structure, much of the wealth of this country 
cannot be utilized to pay for public education unless we have a tax 
program administered by both state and federal agencies. 


Concentration of Wealth.— If we consider the education of the people 
a matter of state or national concern, we are immediately confronted 
with the necessity of re-examining many of the traditional patterns of 
financial support. In the early days, when the relationship of public edu- 
cation to the general welfare of the nation was not considered important, 
it was the general practice to freely delegate all necessary powers for 
establishing and maintaining the schools to any or all small local com- 
munities which desired to operate a school. The power to tax local 
property was also given. This became the basic pattern upon which local 
public school systems were established and supported. This historical 
pattern is the source of many of our present-day problems of school 
finance. We are now faced with state and national concern for educa- 
tion, which has resulted in overwhelming pressures upon local school 
organization and finance. Can we provide education for all of the people 
of our country through small local school units financed by taxes upon 
the wealth of the individual small communities of the nation? 

This question poses one of the great challenges to the educational 
leaders of this generation. If public education is a state and also a 
national necessity, how can it be provided through our schools as now 
organized and supported? What modifications in public school organi- 
zation and financing are necessary ? 

When we look at the United States as a whole, we find many contra- 
dictions in our educational system. One of the great problems is the fact 
that the number of people to be educated is not closely related to the 
Sources of wealth which can provide the educational facilities. In general, 
the very states and school districts which have the largest number of 
children to educate are least in per capita wealth and income. The states, 
and the areas within states, which are the greatest source of future popu- 
lation tend to be those where the provisions for education are least 
adequate.9 

Various measures of the ability of a state to support education have 
been used. The most common are income per capita, that is, the average 
Income in the total population in that state; the income per school-age 


* Ibid., р. 10. 
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child, which is probably a better measure; and income per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance in the public schools. When any of these measures 
are applied, the results show wide variations among the states. For 
example, in 1949, in income per pupil in average daily attendance in 
public schools, there were seven states where the income exceeded 
$12,000 and six states where it was less than $5,000. In fact, the ratio 
between New York with $15,739 and Mississippi with $3,030 was more 
than 5 to 1. 

The seven states which had average incomes of more than $12,000 
per pupil in average daily attendance in the public schools were: 


PNG Wy VOD ЕВС ТУ versis erum vs $15,739 Massachusetts ................ $12,894 
Connecticut .. $14257 Delaware .......... .. $12,592 
Rhode Island .. $13,950 New Jersey $12,157 
IO d IRIS TOO $13,903 


The six states with the lowest incomes per child in average daily 
attendance in public schools were: 


СЕООА кыек, ммкн LBS ORE $4771 South СагоЇйіпа ............... $4,043 
North Carolina .... $4434 Arkansas $3,942 
Табата Ms ope en elinin - $4298 Mississippi 


Similar differences between wealth and educational load as were 
found among the states can likewise be found among local school districts 
within most of the states. Such facts present one of the great problems of 
school finance. If the wealth of a state or of the nation is to be equitably 
utilized to support the schools, it becomes necessary to adopt a system 
of taxation which will tax the wealth wherever it is and apply the rev- 
enues to educate the children wherever they may be. Such a tax system 
is almost inevitably administered best on a level of government above 
that of the small local unit. 

'The local school district has been the traditional administrative 
agency for public education, and there is little desire anywhere to trans- 
fer direct control of the schools to either state or national governments. 
As a nation, we have believed that the functions of government should 
be kept as close to the people as possible. Obviously, there are many 
functions which can be administered effectively only by the national or 
state governments, but any function which touches the people closely 
and personally is usually considered a primary responsibility of local 
governmental units. Education has been an outstanding example. 
People generally want to have some direct voice in the operation of the 
schools to which they send their children and have usually resisted any 
attempts to transfer direct control to any more remote agency. There is 
much to be said for this traditional American concept, and there is little, 
if any, sentiment among the people or among professional educators for 


7 Data from Chase and Morphet, op. cit., p. 17. 
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complete state or federal control of the public schools. While there is 
little question of the legal responsibility of the state for public education, 
the prevailing practice has been for the state to share this responsibility 
by delegating much of the direct administration to local bodies. 

Thus we see brought into focus one of the major issues of public 
school organization, administration, and finance. Can we retain the 
traditional pattern of local control and at the same time provide adequate 
support through taxes which must inevitably be levied and collected by 
state and federal governments? That adequate and equitable support 
cannot be had by major dependence upon local taxes is certain. That the 
dilemma between control and support is not insolvable will be evidenced 
by further examination of recent developments in state systems of school 
financing and by consideration of the facts of federal aid. But first the 
present status of the local school district in relation to finance should 
be reviewed. 


Tue Locat Scuoor Districr AND FINANCE 


The role of the local school board as an agent of the state is discussed 
elsewhere in this volume. However, it is pertinent here, in considering 
the powers and responsibilities of such boards in the area of finance, to 
reiterate that in all matters of taxation and control of revenues and 
expenditures the state is the supreme authority. All powers of local 
boards of education are derived from the laws of the state. Local units 
of government have no inherent powers of taxation; such powers are 
derived either from the constitution or statutes of the state. As has been 
seen, however, in practice local school boards have been given consider- 
able fiscal powers ; most of the states allow such boards to levy local taxes 
directly and also allow wide discretion in the expenditure of funds. This 
delegated authority has provisions and restrictions imposed by the state, 
and these vary widely among the forty-eight states. 


Constitutional and Statutory Tax Limits.— Where the power to tax 
is delegated, it is usually accompanied by some restrictions. АП but 
eleven states prescribe by law or by the constitution some limit to the 
amount of the taxes which may be levied. This limit is most frequently 
expressed in terms of the maximum rate which may be levied on the 
assessed valuations of property. 

The various states have set up four rather distinct plans and several com- 
binations of these plans for school purposes, as follows: (1) tax limitations 
that apply to all functions of local government, as in Ohio and Michigan; (2) 
approval of proposed school levies or budgets by some local governing body 


? Ibid., p. 152, 
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such as the county commissioners, the city council or a special budget commis- 
sion; (3) approval of proposed levies, at least beyond a prescribed minimum, 
by vote of the qualified electors; and (4) approval of proposed levies or of the 
budget by some state agency. 

It is perhaps significant that the policy of prescribing an over-all tax 
limitation for all phases of local government has been adopted in only a few 
states. While such a policy has some advantages from the point of view of 
limiting ad valorem taxes, it has some obvious disadvantages, both for schools 
and for other functions of government. The policy tends to put schools and 
other functions of government in direct competition for revenues (especially 
when a low limit is prescribed) with results which may be unfortuna'..? 


An immediate effect of new or reduced limits on local property taxes 
is usually an increase in state aid to replace the loss of locally raised rev- 
enue. These replacement funds have frequently come from state sales 
taxes, income taxes, or other forms of state taxes. While the transfer of 
the burden from local property to sources other than real property is 
desirable to the extent that it results in a more equitable distribution of 
taxes, it should not be carried to the extent that the local unit of govern- 
ment has an unduly small share of responsibility. Local control involves 
some degree of local financial responsibility. One of the surest ways to 
eliminate local control of schools would be to centralize all support in 
the state. The best solution so far found is a balance between local and 
state taxation where each local district pays a share of the cost of the 
schools according to its financial ability and the state supplements the 
local contribution according to some formula which attempts to equalize 
the burden among the school districts and at the same time taxes wealth 
which the local district cannot tax effectively. As will be seen later, it is 
also important to provide a reasonable margin of taxing power at the 
local level to encourage initiative on the part of individual school districts 
to exceed, if they desire, the state program of education, which is gen- 
erally a minimum program included as a part of the state-aid formula. 

Limitations on the taxing powers of local school units may be defensi- 
ble, provided the limitations are not so severe as to destroy local responsi- 
bility and local initiative. 

Fiscal Dependence and Independence .—While the ma jority of 
all local school districts in the United States are completely or partially 
fiscally independent, there is still disagreement regarding the relative 
merits of fiscal independence versus fiscal dependence (see Figure 12). 
Most authorities in educational administration strongly favor inde- 
pendence, whereas authorities in the field of municipal government ust- 
ally advocate a system whereby the schools would be subject to local 


county or municipal governments for their financial support. 
? Ibid., p. 153. 
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Population Completely Independent in taxation Dependent in taxa 
group independent and budgeting; dependent tion, budgeting, or 
in other ways both 
Over 500,000 [155 [239622222 013 
100,000 — 499,999 
30000-99999 | 2% EZ 
10000-2999 | 30 |22522 
5000-999 | ^33 EZ 
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1 Percent of city systems 
Ficure 12.—Summary of the Degree of Fiscal Authority of City Boards of 


lucation. 
- Source: NEA Research Bulletin (April, 1950), p. 73. 


The line between the two systems is not always clearly marked. The 
following definition of fiscal independence suggests a good practical basis 
for distinction : 

When a board of education has the legal right to levy taxes and to spend 
‘the income therefrom without securing the approval of the mayor, city council, 
‘county budget commission, or some other governmental agency, it is said to 
have fiscal independence. When the board cannot levy and spend taxes with- 
Out securing the approval in whole or in part of some other governmental 
agency, it is said to have fiscal dependence. 


The issue becomes most crucial in the control of the school budget.'! 
In a study made by the National Education Association of 1892 
"School systems in cities of 2,500 and over,?? it was found that a majority 
аге not required to submit their budgets to an outside agency for review. 
School budgets are subject to outside review in a higher percentage of 
10 Walter S. Monroe, ей, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, rev. ed. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 103. By permission. 


ES i ith school business administration. д 
масала а *Fiscal Authority of City Schoolboards," Re- 
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the larger cities than in the smaller ones. The agencies that review school 
budgets in communities where this is required are the following : 


Number of 

Official or Agency Communities 
City or county council (or similar agency) ......... 462 
Budget or finance officer or адепсу................. . 259 
Tax agency ........... Ny geras ox ze. 142 
Mayor or manager... ннен ve 69 
Азий аео кессин а е енене онооно 29 
Ге А Венани РРР ОИТ ТОРТУ 13 
ӨҢЕ а ey ee оао 5 ө» э: ее 10 
"Treastfef о... ооо нез нотите ооа овое оз» 7 


In a substantial number of school systems the school board must get 
general public approval of the annual budget. This may be done through 
elections, either in town meetings or by regular balloting, or by public 
hearings. In the majority of cases the budget, whether subject to public 
approval or not, must be published. Another issue in budgetary practice 
is the right to modify or to adjust the school budget after it is adopted 
and put into operation. In most cases the school board itself has that 
right, although restrictions are frequently found, especially in the larger 
cities. Generally the agency which must approve changes in the school 
budget after it has been adopted is the same agency which reviewed the 
budget before its adoption. 

Relatively few school boards both levy and collect school taxes, but a 
majority of them have a controlling voice in determining the local tax 
rate. Only about one in ten school districts both levies and collects its 
own taxes. About one-fifth of the boards, although collecting no school 
taxes, decide upon and announce the official school tax levy without 
the collaboration or participation of any municipal or local agency of 
government. 

The major arguments both in favor of and against the fiscal inde- 
pendence of school districts can be summarized as follows : 


ARGUMENTS FOR FISCAL DEPENDENCE 


1. Determination of expenditures for all purposes, in proper relationship to 
one another, requires a single local legislative authority. 

2. School superintendents and boards often are unaware of and uncon- 
cerned about the needs and fiscal problems of the general government. 

3. Intergovernmental relations are made more complex by independent 
agencies which in some matters operate in the same areas such as records, 
reports, and taxation. 

4. Divided control and responsibility lead to overlapping functions and 
duplication of effort. 

5. The tax collecting agency should make the levy and fix the budget. If 
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... school boards fix the rate and make their budgets, they should be required to 
collect their own taxes. 
6. Fiscal independence brings no positive assurance of freedom from 
= politics. 

7. With overlapping units of government the tendency is to increase the 
total load of bonded debt and the limits on tax rates above those that would 
exist if a single unit of government were wholly responsible for them. 

_ &, The recent trend has been toward abolition of special boards and taxing 
| its such as library, sanitation, park, fire protection, police, and highway. 


| ARGUMENTS FOR FISCAL INDEPENDENCE 
LA 
1. Any intermediary authority standing between the school board and the 
state makes it difficult if not impossible for the board to be in fact responsible 
= tothe people and to the state. 
a 2. Fiscal control often leads to de facto control of educational policies such 
whether or not kindergartens may be established, home economics be taught, 
or classes be provided for handicapped children. 
| 3. Fiscal dependence may result in coercion with respect to technical and 
professional matters. The controlling board may let it be known that either 
the school board will adopt certain policies or its budget will be cut. 

4, Fiscal independence is the only sure way to avoid the diversion of school 

funds to nonschool purposes. 

5. Fiscally dependent boards are sometimes told where purchases are to be 
made, the firms to which contracts are to be awarded, and the persons who are 
to be employed. А 

6. Fiscal dependence results in greater competition for the tax dollar and 
Strained relations between municipal and school governing boards. 

7. All school boards cannot be dependent since many of them are not co- 
terminous with any unit of local government. If the state regards this as sound 
policy for some districts, why is it not equally sound for all school districts? 

8. Fiscal independence leads to greater stability and continuity in educa- 
tional planning—school authorities know what they can count on. 

_ 9. School financial accounting is so different from other municipal account- 
ing that there are few advantages in combining them. 

10. Fiscally dependent boards must waste much time and energy presenting 
and justifying their budgets to the controlling agencies. 

11. Public education is complex enough and important enough to have its 
Policies and its budget determined by a board which gives exclusive attention 
to that function. 

12, Although neither independence nor dependence can guarantee economy, 
the evidence so far available indicates that, by and large, greater economy has 
been practiced by fiscally independent boards.18 


Property Assessments.—One of the greatest defects in the local prop- 
erty tax is the matter of the valuation or assessment of such property. 
*8 Ibid., p. 76. 
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Not only is it the practice'in many areas to assess property far below its 
real value, but there are also many gross inequalities in the assessment 
of different properties in the same locality and among different localities. 


[The assessment of property under modern conditions is difficult for experts 
because of the wide variety of property, the possible equities in the same prop- 
erty, the varying attributes of different kinds of property in the economy, fluctu- 
ating prices, incomes, or costs, and the many values which any given property 
possesses at a given time. Statutes may specify cash value, market value, true 
valuation, fair value, actual value, or a percent of value. Property tax literature 
also refers to loan value, insurance value, book value, and social value. Courts 
in defining the meaning of statutes have arrived at value by considering original 
costs, replacement costs less depreciation, exchange value, price a willing buyer 
would pay a willing seller, value under normal market conditions, capitalized 
value based upon net income, and value to owner.] Yet assessment is & function 
usually assigned to part-time elected officials or political appointees. Very 
seldom are assessment offices managed and staffed by professionals.1* 


If the local property tax is to be retained and made an effective means 
for the support of public education, the majority of the states need to 
reform their property assessment laws and practices almost completely. 


Several states which have established equalizing or foundation programs 
have become concerned because of the effect of widely varying assessment 
practices in the state. Other states have probably hesitated to establish or 
expand equalizing programs partly for the same reason. Poor assessment prac- 
tices should not be permitted to interfere with the development of an effective 
plan for assuring adequate educational opportunities for all children. There 
are techniques for solving this problem, and therefore it should not be a stum- 
bling block in the development of an effective program.!5 


Other Local Taxes.— The local property tax has been and remains 
the major source of public school revenues, although it represents à 
decreasing percentage of revenues in a growing number of states. Other 
units of local government have in recent years been utilizing various 
types of non-property taxes, but school districts have been slow to adopt 
such taxes or have not been given legal sanction to do so. However, as 
has been previously pointed out, most such taxes are difficult to admin- 
ister on a local level, and it would be futile to argue for their use by school 
districts. Pennsylvania has experimented with granting wide taxing 
powers to local units of government, including school districts, but the 
results have not been encouraging. Under the laws of this state school 
districts may levy taxes upon anything within their boundaries, pro 
vided such taxes are not being levied by the state or are not specifically 

14 Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States (New York, 


Harper & Bros., 1951), p. 148. Bracketed wording quoted by Burke from Schultz. 
Б Chase and Morphet, ор. cit., p. 142. 
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denied by law. School districts in Pennsylvania have levied such taxes 
as amusement, income, property-transfer, and "head" taxes, and taxes 
on automobile trailers and various other miscellaneous items. While 
some school districts have secured relatively large sums of money from 
such taxes, there are many other districts which have little to tax. Rural 
school districts especially have derived little benefit from the privilege 
of wide taxing powers. The over-all result has been increased financial 
inequality among school districts and also a considerable number of 
so-called "nuisance" taxes, which tend to create intercommunity com- 
petition and which are discriminatory when levied in one small area but 
not in neighboring areas. Thus there seems little hope of discovering 
any practical means of broadening the tax base of local school districts. 


State Taxes for Public Education. Earlier in this chapter the grow- 
ing role of the state as a taxing agency was discussed. The changes in 
our economy have tremendously increased the importance of non-prop- 
erty taxes, which can be effectively administered only by state and 
federal governments. The property tax has been generally abandoned 
as a state tax and is now being used by fewer than one-fourth of the 
States, With the development of state tax systems designed to reach the 
newer sources of wealth, there have come into being many forms of taxes 
not known in the earlier years of our history. The changes in the types 
of taxes and in the relative income derived from them during the period 


TABLE XIII 


CHANGES IN Sources oF SrATE ТАХ Revenues, 1919-48 


1919 * 1948 T 
Tax Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
(millions) of Total (millions) of Total 
a ATG А 

Property ... 1 ИИИ $296 56.1 $ 282 3.6 
ncome ...... де 5 1.0 506 6.4 
Death and gift.. wa 46 8.7 187 28 
Gasoline „ә... ЖАЛОО - 0.0 1,265 16.1 
Sales (other) sar Naa a - 0.0 2,247 28.7 
Business: „1. И 117 22.1 1,169 14.8 
Motor vehicle .............:.: 44 83 625 8.0 
nemployment compensation... - 0.0 1,059 13/5 
Other 20. 3.8 526 6.6 
$528 100.0 $7,866 100.0 


* The Economic Almanac, 1945-46, p. 122. 
TU. S. Census Bureau, State Tax Collections, 1948. f 
Source: Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the United States (New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1951), p. 193. 
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from 1919 to 1948 is shown in Table XIII, developed by Burke. It is 
worthy to note that the sales tax has risen to top place as a producer of , 
revenue, followed by the gasoline tax. These are both taxes which orig- 
inated after 1919. The taxes on business included many kinds, like taxes 
on capital stock, income, profits, public utilities, gross premiums paid to 
insurance companies, franchises, licenses, extraction of natural resources, $ 4 
and many others. The state income tax has increased substantially in’ < 
spite of the sharing of this tax with the federal government. Authorities 
generally consider that an income tax comes nearer to meeting the cri- 
teria of a fair and just tax than any other. Income is probably the best 
measure of ability to pay, and on a state or national level an income tax 
is not too difficult to administer. The general sales tax can produce large 
amounts of revenue, but it falls more heavily upon the poor than upon 
the rich and therefore has less merit than a graduated income tax. Gaso- 
line and motor vehicle taxes are frequently earmarked for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways and are not generally utilized for 
schools. 

It may be said that there is no perfect tax and certainly none that is 
popular. The form of taxation changes as the nature of our wealth 
changes. The ultimate purpose of taxation is to secure revenue for the 
support of government functions and to secure it equitably in terms of 
ability to pay. Wherever wealth may be located or in whatever forms 
it exists, taxes must be devised to ensure that all wealth bears its fair 
share of responsibility for the general public welfare. 


Tue STATE AND THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


Although the view that education is a function of the state goes back 
many years in the United States, many states delayed such a long time 
in taking financial action as to suggest that they did not accept their func- 
tion seriously. It is true that during the nineteenth century certain state 
funds were made available for education in the states ; responsibility for 
providing funds, however, rested heavily upon the local districts. And 
such state funds as were dispensed were distributed with little regard as 
to whether or not reasonable educational opportunity was reaching chil- 
dren in all parts of the state. They were also regarded as state aid— | 
rather than as state participation or assumption of a proper share of | 
responsibility. 

The nineteenth-century developments resulted from a series of factors. 

In many instances states were not greatly concerned about ensuring edu- 
cational opportunity for all children. Even where such concern was felt, 
a minimum level of education was intended. The concept of equality of 
opportunity had not yet developed with its present connotation. There- | 
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fore, state funds were frequently distributed on a per capita or a per-pupil 
‚ basis in the belief that that was the way to equality. In this period, it 
fhould also be noted, differences in wealth of local districts were not as 
great as they are today and real property represented a larger proportion 

of wealth than it does today. 
As the interest in education increased, the states utilized a wide vari- 
sety of methods which involved finance or were related to it. Develop- 
ments in any given state were not necessarily logical or clear-cut. In 
some instances they were conflicting. Not all states had the same pattern 
of developments, though certain forces found expression in many states. 
Serious study of various practices and their results did not develop until 
the twentieth century. Among the more important practices which have 

* been, and are being, employed are the following : 


1. Encouraging local districts to make educational provisions. This 
was ustially done through small state appropriations. As the number of 
children in the schools increased and as the costs increased, the percent- 
age of cost borne by the state decreased. In many instances the state aid 
was exceedingly meager. While this program was in operation, educa- 
tion developed very unevenly and with little financial or other help from 
the state, During this period in most states the central state education 
agency was also very inadequately provided for, and it was therefore not 
a great aid to many of the local districts. 

2. Establishing state minimum requirements. As awareness devel- 
oped of the unevenness of educational opportunity within the state, there 
was a demand for further state action. In many districts of most states, 
under the above plan, provision in some districts was exceedingly meager 
or even lacking for many children. The state attempted to improve this 
situation by setting up a minimum length for the school term. This was 
followed by compulsory attendance laws. Not until early in the twen- 
tieth century did many of the states mandate the employment of teachers 
of certain qualifications and the attainment of certain safety conditions in 
school buildings. These requirements made no allowance for the varying 
financial abilities of the districts or even for the varying local citizen in- 
terest in education. They were generally not coordinated with financial 
plans, which were essential if large-scale results were to be attained. 
Thus they failed to produce all that it was hoped they might. Remnants 
of this concept of the state in relation to education remain today in 
state laws establishing minimum-salary schedules without coordinate 
financial plans. 

3. Aid for weak or financially distressed districts. The inadequacy of 
a plan which set minimum standards but did not provide a financial pro- 
gram which made it realizable was most sharply demonstrated by exceed- 
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ingly poor districts. Even though they taxed themselves heavily, in some 
instances beyond state-established limits, they were unable to achieve 
anything approaching the state requirements. The next step was the 
granting of special aid for such districts. This was frequently done by 
setting aside a sum which could be distributed to districts in distress by 
some state administrative officer. This measure was a forerunner of 
modern equalization programs. Although most states have now passed 
beyond this point in regard to the current-expense program, it is appear- 
ing in some of the emergency state aid for capital-outlay programs. In 
these instances districts which have a certain number of children on 
“double shift," for example, and which have exhausted their borrowing 
power are granted state aid. 

4. State-collected, locally shared taxes. This was probably the earliest 
form of state participation in educational finance. It developed in large 
part from the practice of the states in distributing the income from their 
permanent school funds. It was distributed on various bases, which 
today are seen as having little or no relation to need. In some instances 
such income was distributed on the basis of total population ; in others in 
direct relation to the wealth of the local units. As the states returned 
taxes collected by them to local districts and as they disbursed income 
from the permanent fund, they developed other methods of distribution. 
In some instances they returned the funds in whole or part to the district 
from which they were collected. In others they employed the school 
census or even average daily attendance as the base—providing a fixed 
sum per child. Gradually the failure of these methods of distribution to 
provide for the needs of all the children of the state became apparent. It 
should be noted, however, that the idea of state-collected, locally shared 
taxes has persisted and at certain periods has gained strength. In New 
Jersey until 1946, the state returned 90 per cent of the funds from the 
state school tax to the counties from which they were collected. The 
depression period of the thirties, which focused attention upon the inade- 
quacy of the returns from the local property tax, stimulated a number of 
states to collect certain taxes and to return them in whole, or large part, 
to the district from which they were collected. This was a way of reliev- 
ing the “burden” upon real estate, which was believed to exist in all dis- 
tricts—wealthy as well as poor. But this movement was not strong 
enough to become the dominant force or factor in the development of 
state participation in finance. 

5. Stimulation grants. As people realized that the passing of laws 
establishing minimum standards did not achieve them, attention shifted 
from the distribution of funds on a flat unit basis to the stimulation of 
what was desired by providing aid for it. Under this plan the state pro- 
vided rewards for reorganizing districts or for closing one-room schools. 
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It provided aid to the district which established certain services, such as 
guidance, or increased its aid to districts which employed teachers with 
certain levels of education. The stimulatory idea was most widely 
advanced in the early twentieth century. Many states continue to have 
aspects of it in their finance plan. Some states have introduced it in very 
recent years in regard to certain matters. The major difficulties with 
the idea have been as follows: (1) Aid provided as a stimulant has come 
to be regarded in some instances as a permanent, continuing obligation 
of the state, and has not therefore been eliminated even when its useful- 
ness has passed. (2) If carried beyond a certain, rather minimum, point, 
it has resulted in the state's participating in educational costs most 
largely in those districts which are best able to meet financial costs on 
their own. Many poor districts have simply been unable to provide the 
local share of funds which would make possible the provision of the 
specified service and therefore have not been able to qualify for assistance. 
And (3) such aid may have the tendency of splintering the educational 
program, of encouraging districts to provide the specified services with- 
out integrating them into the whole program, or even to provide them 
when there are other services which, in view of the local situation, should 
be provided first. Thus such grants could divert local money from the 
most needed places. Despite these difficulties the use of stimulatory 
grants continues and may under certain conditions be justifiable, if kept 
to a minimum and limited as to time. 

6. Equalization support. Perhaps the most powerful idea of finance 
in the twentieth century has been that of equalization of educational 
opportunity through financial support. It should be noted that equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity is dependent upon many factors other 
than finance. However, having the financial ability is an important mat- 
ter for any district providing education. In practice, equalization, as it 
may be viewed theoretically, has not been the aim. Rather, a minimum 
or foundation program has been developed, and steps have been taken to 
bring all districts financially to the point where they can provide it. This 
is generally done by arranging that funds needed to finance the founda- 
tion program and not raised by a local calculating tax are granted by 
the state. Although a few states had some beginnings of equalization 
prior to 1900, it was after this date that important developments 
occurred. By 1920 the conflict between stimulation policy and equaliza- 
tion policy was becoming apparent. After this date the practice of equali- 
zation spread steadily. Today more than three-fourths of the states 
employ it to some degree. In some states it occupies a minor role, affect- 
Ing a very limited part of the state funds which are distributed to schools. 
It has contributed much to reducing state centralizing tendencies and to 
stimulating local initiative. It has not guaranteed a reasonably adequate 
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program in some states where it is employed, since the level of support 
has been too low. It has not been highly satisfactory in other states 
because of the inadequacy of the local district organization and the un- 
soundness of the measure of local wealth. It has been abused in instances 
where amounts have been guaranteed for exceedingly small schools and 
school districts, the need for which could not be defended. 

7. Fixed grants-in-aid. While there have been stimulation grants and 
the development of equalization programs, the idea of fixed grants-in-aid 
for all districts has not been lost. This has been stimulated by the grow- 
ing recognition of the inadequacy of the local property tax as the basis 
of support and the increasing costs of education. It also, if kept at a rela- 
tively low level, has not seriously interfered with the equalization idea, 
but rather has made its extension possible, and has fitted in with the 
partnership concept. The partnership idea which has developed in recent 
years is that some state money should go to every local district, since 
financing education is a joint responsibility of the state and the local 
district. It should be noted, however, that if the state funds are limited 
and do not constitute the major share of school revenues, and if the basic 
grant-in-aid is large, the funds remaining for equalization tend to be 
small. Some states, in the desire to have large guaranteed grants-in-aid, 
have largely neglected equalization. In these states certain districts have 
been able to operate without any local tax effort, and the inequalities of 
financial ability among districts to provide education have been ex- 
tremely wide. 

9. Complete state support. Occasionally in recent years the idea of 
complete state support for education or at least of complete state support 
for the foundation program has been advanced. While Delaware and 
North Carolina have gone far in this direction, it has not won general 
approval in the nation. Financial equalization could be more fully 
achieved through this procedure. However, true equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity (as distinguished from financial equality) is more 
likely to be achieved, it is believed by many, in a decentralized state 1n 
which competent local districts with adequate finances (local and state) 
take initiative in developing the educational program to meet the needs. 
Although complete state support of the foundation program increases the 
local tax leeway, it may not stimulate its use to the extent to which it 15 
stimulated through a partnership program. Furthermore, there is the 
danger that the state program may remain minimal and that the founda- 
tion program achieved may not be as high as that which would result 1 
local districts were required to participate in its financial support to 
some degree. 

State finance of education has been a field of great activity during the 
twentieth century. Furthermore, it has been a field in which a number 
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of ideas have been competing vigorously. As a result of this activity and 
competition, it is an area in which great advances have been made. 
While the practices of most states are combinations of these ideas, and 
represent considerable compromise as well as tradition, there is a grow- 
ing body of ideas as to what constitutes a sound finance program. This 
body of ideas is an excellent basis for the evaluation of finance plans and 
for their improvement. It should result in the establishment of state 
plans which will be equitable to the various taxpayers while ensuring all 
of the children of the state a high level of educational opportunity, that 
is, opportunity to develop in accord with their potentialities. It should 
also make convenient the distribution of federal funds, when available, 
in a manner which would ensure large returns and make undesirable 
federal controls of education unnecessary. 


Some ELEMENTS ОЕ A SounD FINANCE PROGRAM 


Although the backgrounds and experiences of the states vary widely 
and plans of finance which are developed are necessarily related to many 
factors in the state and local government structure, the following are 
offered as elements which almost any state might consider desirable as it 
strives to achieve a sound finance program: 


1. A local-state partnership in financing education exists. The part- 
nership idea represents a major advance beyond the idea that education 
is truly the responsibility of the local authority and that the local district 
is “subsidized” by the state for doing the job. The partnership idea rests 
on the assumption that the state has a responsibility for support as gen- 
uine as that of the local authority. This concept also assumes that equali- 
zation of educational opportunity is high among the goals of the fi- 
nancing program. However, it does not reject the broadening of the tax 
base for education through the use of the state tax power as another 
important objective. The partnership concept contains many implica- 
tions regarding the matter of control which have been relatively unex- 
plored, but which hold much promise in future years. 

2. A desired educational (foundation) program has been defined. 
Perhaps the most difficult as well as the most important aspect of a finance 
program is the definition of the educational program which is to be 
financed. Educational programs need to be defined in the respective local 
districts as well as in the states. Without a clear understanding of educa- 
tional needs, it is unlikely that adequate funds will be forthcoming. What 
should be the nature of the curriculum? Is textbook instruction all that is 
needed? What kinds of housing facilities are necessary to provide the de- 
Sired opportunity for learning and growth? What abilities and qualities 
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must teachers have? Is the objective the learning of facts, or does it also 
involve developing of ability to use facts, to think critically and con- 
structively? Are we seriously to undertake experiences designed to 
strengthen citizenship, and, if so, what qualities do we wish in the citi- 
zen? These and many other similar questions must be considered before 
such matters as class size and teaching and specialized personnel can be 
acted upon intelligently. Finance programs have been tied too rigidly 
to the program which has been in practice in the average system or some 
other system. The finance program should focus attention upon the 
educational program and demand much study of it. Within the defined 
educational program, a foundation program which is to be guaranteed 
to all children and youth of the state must be clearly stated. In centering 
attention upon the educational program and upon the foundation pro- 
gram, it must be recognized that change will occur as changes occur in 
society and in the thinking of men. Neither the fact that change occurs, 
however, nor the difficulty of the task warrants failure to concentrate 
attention upon, and to build, the finance program in light of an adequately 

' defined educational program. This has been a major inadequacy of the 
finance plans of most states and local districts. 

3. Local ability is determined. This is necessary both in order that 
the local district may assume a fair share of the responsibility for provid- 
ing the needed revenue and that the state may have a sound base for 
determining the share which it should supply. Although some progress 
has been made in recent years in securing either more equitable assess- 
ments or in determining the ratio of real value to assessed value, this 
problem remains a major one in educational finance. Many local districts 
are not carrying a fair share of educational costs, and in too many states 
local districts are aided in an inequitable manner because no sound basis 
for establishing local ability exists. In a few states an index of local tax- 
paying ability has been established for purposes of determining the state- 
local responsibility in providing revenue. It appears to be working satis- 
factorily, and for some states it may be a more promising procedure 
for determining local ability to pay than the securing of equitable assess- 
ments or determining the ratio of real value to assessed value in the 
local districts. 

4. Local participation is required and local initiative is stimulated. 
Although occasionally someone argues for a state system of schools with- 
out local responsibility, this view is not widely accepted in our society. 
In general, local responsibility for education is widely accepted, and to 
assure its continuance local participation in financing is favored. Local 
communities which have not assisted in the financing of education have 
not generally been active in promoting education. This is true both of 
those districts in some states which have received sufficient state funds 
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to make local taxes unnecessary and in the states of Delaware and North 
Carolina where the state has provided a minimum program which in 
many instances has been regarded as an adequate опе. Not only should 
local participation be required but local initiative should be encouraged. 
This can be done in part by state leadership, but it is also related to 
financial ability. For this reason, it is important that local tax leeway 
remain beyond its required participation. This leeway has not been ade- 
quate in many districts. Similarly, plans for state assistance for capital 
outlay should not require the district to be bonded to the statutory limit. 
If there is such a requirement, the leeway of the district, which is closely 
related to its exercise of initiative, is destroyed and it may not be able to 
exceed the minimum or foundation program, even if it wishes to do so. 
Too little attention has been given in many states to freeing some of 
the local tax power to make it possible for the people to test those innova- 
tions which they favor. From such exercise of local initiative come many 
of the ideas and practices through which education is improved. 

5. Desirable district organisation is encouraged. Because finance 
plans have usually been the result of accretion rather than careful study 
and planning in a number of states, they have been instrumental in pre- 
venting desirable district reorganization. In a number of states the pro- 
visions made for all small districts have encouraged them to remain alive, 
even though they could not be justified because of educational program, 
isolation, or any other factor. Almost unthinkingly, it would seem, the 
legislature provides a blanket sum for each district—much of which 
would be saved through sound reorganization—while at the same time 
passing legislation to encourage reorganization. The Illinois plan of 
having the small nonunified, local district carry the cost incurred because 
of indefensible district organization is worthy of serious consideration. 
The relation of the finance program to district organization is an im- 
portant one, and one which deserves more attention than it has received. 
To “encourage” districts to reorganize but to pay them not to do so, or 
to reduce their bonding power if they do so, is not sound in any state. 
Rather, it must be recognized that desirable reorganization will result 
when carefully developed plans to encourage it are adopted and financial 
penalties are not incurred or problems encountered because of it. ч 

6. The foundation program is translated into a cost figure. This may 
be done in terms of a pupil unit or in terms of a classroom unit. This 
figure must be one which will ensure ability to provide the guaranteed 
program with adequate housing, quality of teaching desired, essential 
administrative and supervisory service, special services to be provided, 
and other related elements. 

7. The foundation program is comprehensive. Too frequently the 
foundation program has ignored the need for adequate housing, assum- 
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ing that the local district could take care of that. The same thing is true 
regarding various other services, such as health, library, and guidance. 
The foundation program must also recognize sparsity of population with 
its implications for transportation. The instructional program is of 
course the core of the foundation program, but the foundation program 
and its corresponding cost unit must guarantee those things without 
which the instructional program cannot function effectively. 

8. Adequate funds are provided to finance the foundation program. 
These funds are from both local and state sources. If general federal 
aid to education should be provided, these funds could also be employed 
in this program. The percentage of state and local funds will vary some- 
what from state to state and, of course, will vary considerably among the 
districts of any state. With local funds largely drawn from property 
taxes in most states, approximately 50 per cent of the total funds or more 
may need to be provided by the state. 

9, Equalizing of educational opportunity is the dominant goal. How- 
ever, utilization of the state tax power and involvement of all districts 
should also be factors in the plan. Some state plans have guaranteed 
such a large sum to each district on a pupil- or teaching-unit base that 
little has remained for equalizing purposes. This has continued great 
inequalities, since some of the districts have been several hundred times 
as wealthy as others. Even in states which have large districts the 
wealthy district is likely to be twenty times more able than the poor. 
Thus, while the state can tax certain things more satisfactorily and effi- 
ciently than can the districts, and therefore there is justification in having 
all districts participate in the state funds, this should not be done to the 
neglect of equalization or the guaranteeing of all children at least a 
defensible foundation program. All districts should participate also in 
order that the partnership idea can be more truly realized. А wealthy 
district receiving no state funds might not regard itself as a genuine part 

‚ of the state education program and might contribute little to the over-all 
program. With its wealth it should be able to participate, to seek a 
foundation program for all children in the state, and to carry on a pro- 
gram well beyond the foundation program, thus through initiative and 
experimentation leading the way in educational advancement. 

10. The state funds are objectively apportioned. The state funds 
should be apportioned in accord with a formula which is objectively and 
easily applied. Local districts should know the funds to which they are 
entitled and should be able to determine them as a base for planning. 

11. There are relatively few state funds or appropriations, perhaps 
one only. In many states separate funds and separate appropriations 
have been set up for various aspects of the public education program. 
There are in addition to the appropriation for the foundation program, 
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appropriations for housing, for vocational education, for administrative 
personnel, for transportation, for special classes, and so forth. In some 
instances separate state funds are available for these respective purposes. 
This type of arrangement tends to lead to pressure groups seeking more 
funds for various aspects of education and to the neglect of the whole- 
ness of the program. It also leads to rigidity in local administration or to 
violation of law since a wide variety of funds are available in each case 
only for a specific purpose. 

12. Provision is made for the isolated and therefore necessary small 
school but not for small districts or unnecessary small schools. A defini- 
tion of the isolated school can be reached which will make possible state 
participation in excess cost because of isolation but will not encourage 
the continuance of unnecessary small schools and unjustified small 
districts. 

13. Efficiency is encouraged in local administration. The over-all 
plan should be conducive to, and should ensure, a high level of efficiency. 
Plans which require that certain funds be spent for specified purposes 
without relation to need are likely to encourage waste. Efficiency is 
probably best promoted by placing large responsibility upon competent 
local administrators and boards of education, and by studying their prob- 
lems with them. The partnership concept holds greatest promise of 
securing the largest return for each dollar invested. Under it, the local 
district would not be subjected to an excessive number of minute controls 
but would be encouraged and assisted in carrying on comprehensive 
studies of needs, practices, and results. 

14. The plan is equitable for the taxpayers. Programs under which 
the whole burden of the program for educational service falls upon the 
real-property owner are of doubtful equity. On the other hand, consider- 
ing that taxes are collected on the federal and state levels on wealth other 
than real property, there is little justification for allowing it to escape 
taxation. Any plan which places an extreme burden on one group of 
taxpayers or one area of a state and largely relieves other groups or 
areas is of doubtful equity. Some unjustified local districts have been 
"living on" state taxes and on other taxpayers while contributing little 
or nothing themselves. 

15. Detailed specific controls of education through the finance plan 
are avoided. It must be recognized that state finance inevitably and 
properly means some type or amount of control, direct or indirect. Not 
all control is undesirable. The type of control exercised must be consid- 
ered. Does it stimulate the local district to assume responsibility, to show 
initiative, to attack problems effectively? Or does it cause the local dis- 
trict to spend its energy and time attempting to comply with minute 
regulations which have little relevance to the local educational needs? Is 
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there really a partnership, with the partners enjoying mutual respect and 
responsibility, or is it a partnership in name only? It should be noted 
that many states exercise many types of control some of which are unde- 
sirable, regardless of their finance plans. Some of those which have 
assisted in finance least have done the poorest job in establishing good 
state-local cooperation in developing education. Others which have de- 
veloped a genuine state-local finance plan are interfering little with local 
initiative but are encouraging it. The issue is, therefore, not one of 
whether control follows finance but rather what types of control are 
undesirable and how a partnership can be attained. 

16. The finance program is seen as an aspect of a total administrative 
plan for education rather than as an isolated aspect of it. А good finance 
program, although an essential of a good educational program, will not 
ensure one. The state educational agency and its practices and the local 
administrative arrangements are intimately related to success of a finance 
plan. The nature of the control exercised will reflect the competence of 
the local authorities and the philosophy of the central educational agency 
more than the stated or specified controls of the finance laws. 

17. There is recognition that the achievement of a guaranteed founda- 
tion program involves more than finance. It involves the educational 
concepts of teachers, administrators, and citizens. Such specific concepts 
are not necessarily related to specific financial arrangements. While ad- 
vancement is secured in finance, it must concurrently be secured in other 
matters which bear so heavily upon the attainment of the desired educa- 
tional program. Despite the difficulties of achieving an adequate finance 


plan, those of achieving an adequate educational program are probably 
even greater. 


Tue FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


In the United States it has generally been assumed that the federal 
government does not have financial responsibility for education at the 
elementary and secondary level, or perhaps at any level. This view has 
had considerable support because of the belief or fear that with the devel- 
opment of federal aid for education there would come the development 
of undesirable federal control. The people, it is held, want the schools to 
remain close to them and responsive to their wishes. 

While this view has been widely held, there has also been consider- 
able concern as to whether schools could be properly financed without 
involving the federal government. This has been especially true regard- 
ing some of the poorer states. This matter has received more attention 
as the federal government has tapped more and more of the sources of 
revenue and has increased the part of the total tax dollar which it takes. 
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This concern has mounted as the federal share of the tax dollar has 
remained exceedingly large in peace as well as in time of war. The 
changing form of the wealth of the nation, with a decreasing share in a 
form available to local authorities for taxation, also has supported the 
belief that the federal government might well become involved in fi- 
nancing education. In addition, it must be stated that the arguments for 
equalization of educational opportunity apply to the nation as well as to 
the state—although the disparity in income and wealth of the states is, of 
course, generally not as great as that among the districts of a state—espe- 
cially if there are many districts in the state. Then, too, there has been 
a growing recognition that the welfare of the nation, in peace and war, 
depends upon education in significant measure and that therefore the 
federal government must show concern for it. 

In considering the role of the federal government in school finance, 
the following matters should be kept in mind: 


1. The federal government played a large role in educational finance 
throughout the nineteenth century. This fact will be grasped quickly by 
any one who considers the land-grant policies of the nation for a period 
of a century. Land as a financial aid was far more important than the 
values of such lands in terms of today’s dollars suggest. Land grants 
stimulated and aided in the early provision of common school education 
in all states except the original thirteen and a few others which entered 
the union with a somewhat unusual background. Land grants were 
equally significant in their effect upon the establishment of universities 
in the states, In addition to that upon the state universities, the effect of 
the federal stimulation (Morrill Act) of the land-grant colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts must be recognized. Furthermore, when the 
public lands became largely distributed, the federal government resorted 
to cash appropriations to the land-grant colleges and experiment stations. 
Provisions of this type continue today. The role of the federal govern- 
ment in aid to education, especially through land grants during the nine- 
teenth century, thus looms large. 

2. The federal government contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of the vocational-education field during the twentieth century. This 
work was done largely through the Smith-Lever and the Smith-Hughes 
Acts and those related to, or developing out of, these acts. Too few per- 
sons in education have been aware of the contribution made through the 
services of the county agricultural agents appointed under the Smith- 
Lever Act. This program has been an important base in the develop- 
ments regarding agriculture during recent decades. Educators generally 
are familiar with the tremendous developments which have occurred in 
vocational education since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 
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They may question certain provisions of the act and various aspects of 
its administration, wondering whether it has reached the need in many 
places it should have; whether it has stimulated state and local initiative 
to the desired extent; and whether it has not too largely contributed to 
the drawing of an unnecessary line between general and vocational edu- 
cation. However, they have seen vocational education develop and 
expand to a striking degree. They have seen the productive capacity of 
the nation expand at an almost unbelievable rate undergirded by the 
vocational education provisions. Thus, with federal aid, vocational edu- 
cation has advanced in a few decades from what was regarded as a lim- 
ited, scattered provision to a place where it has been generally recognized 
as a most significant part of the public-education enterprise. Federal 
provision in the area of vocational education continues to stimulate the 
development of this work. 

3. The economic depression of the thirties stimulated the expansion 
of federal aids to education. During this decade large sums of federal 
money were made available to provide work. Many educational projects 
were among those carried on. These ranged from funds provided for 
school housing, to those involved in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Youth Administration, and the child-care centers. They 
included the development of school-lunch programs to use surplus agri- 
cultural products and large expansion of adult-education activities, This 
period saw the development or acceptance in more quarters of the “aid 
follows the child” concept. Since the federal aids of this period were 
primarily “make-work” projects, they were available to various organi- 
zations and groups and to individuals without regard to the institution 
attended. The National Youth Administration, for example, aided sec- 
ondary school and college youth in private as well as public schools. 
While it was not intended as an aid to institutions, it was in fact an 
indirect one, since it helped students meet the costs of attending college 
and thus aided enrollment. In a sense, it may have aided private more 
than public institutions because of their greater difficulties in many cases. 

4. The decade following World War II witnessed further expansion 
of federal aids to education. The largest federal expenditure in this 
period was the provision for the education of veterans. This made higher 
education available to thousands who otherwise would probably not 
have thought seriously of the possibility of attending a college or uni- 
versity. It helped to reduce the degree to which proximity and economics 
enter into the matter of who receives higher education. 

This decade also witnessed approval by Congress of the principle 
that the federal government has the responsibility of participating in 
financing education in areas which are federally “affected.” This par- 
ticipation is both for capital-outlay purposes and for current expenses: 
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During the early forties, under the Lanham Act and subsequent legis- 
lation, federal funds were made available to districts confronted with 
population growth induced by federal activities and defense industries. 
These funds were administered by the Federal Works Agency. Follow- 
ing the war some districts continued to be confronted with problems as a 
result of federal activities. Various agencies, such as the Army, the 
Navy, and the Atomic Energy Commission, made grants to some dis- 
tricts. Procedures used in determining when a grant should be made 
and in what amount varied from agency to agency and even within the 
agency. These were not viewed as grants to education but as a way of 
advancing the program of the agency which distributed them. Legisla- 
tion in 1950 was designed to establish a regular procedure for determin- 
ing such aids. Significantly, it provided that applications had to be made 
by the district through the appropriate state educational agency and 
thus allayed a criticism which educators had leveled at the administration 
of many of the federal activities in education during the period 1930-50. 
During these years the federal government frequently dealt directly 
with school districts rather than through the state. 

5. General federal aid to public education has not been accepted. 
For thirty years (1920-50), while federal aid to education took vari- 
ous forms and increased greatly, no general federal-aid program for 
elementary and secondary schools was enacted though rather regularly 
considered. Legislation to provide general federal aid with an equaliza- 
tion factor was proposed in session after session of Congress. On 
occasion it appeared probable that favorable action would be taken. 
However, matters such as the fear of federal control, the desire to keep 
federal taxes down (at least in so far as education might increase them), 
and the bitter struggle (under cover for many years and then more 
open) over whether parochial schools should be included, and if so in 
what manner, prevented passage of proposed legislation. 


A Look Ahead.—In concluding this consideration of federal aid to 
education, it must be noted that the federal government has played a 
large role in the financing of public education ; that the role it has played 
has increased over the years ; that, since the nation is economically a unit 
and since many tax resources are more available to the federal govern- 
ment than to any other governmental unit, education will have to be 
supported by the federal government if adequate provisions are to be 
made; that much more can and should be done to equalize educational 
Opportunities and to provide for more adequate support in many of the 
states; and that further funds may be more easily secured for specified, 
Special purposes, as in the past, though they may lead to more, and to 
less desirable, controls than would result from a carefully developed 
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general program which would place responsibility for determining 
detailed educational provisions upon the states and local districts. In 
the immediate future, the large federal budgets may make federal aid 
more necessary and less likely: more necessary because federal taxes 
reduce the ability and willingness of states and districts to support educa- 
tion in a reasonable manner, less likely since such large federal expendi- 
tures stimulate movements for reduction in federal taxes and for nar- 
rowing rather than expanding the services, especially social services, to 
be aided by the federal government. Despite this, the fact remains that 
economic factors and forces stimulate federal aid for education, as do 
such matters as the federal government's inevitably increased concern 
with education because of its relation to the needed attack on the prob- 
lems of a complex domestic society and a troubled world. 


THE OUTLOOK For THE FINANCING oF EDUCATION 


The outlook for the financing of education is indeed a challenging one. 
This is the result of many factors, among which the following are of 
great significance : 


1. The educational need is large in terms of numbers of children and 
facilities. This is true even if one assumes that present educational 
opportunities or provisions are generally adequate. The impact of the 
greatly increased birth rate of the forties has been felt in elementary 
schools in many sections of the nation. It has resulted in double shifts 
for thousands of children; in large classes; in the continued use of old, 
unsafe, and obsolete buildings; and in the continued employment of 
thousands of substandard teachers for large numbers of elementary 
children. And, even before the continuing elementary school problem 
has been met, the problem will appear on the secondary. level. There is 
little reason to believe that it will be less severe or that it will be more 
effectively met on this level than on the elementary level. 

2. The concept of what is adequate educational opportunity is or 
should be changing. The United States has come into a position of 
world influence. Whatever it does on the domestic or international front 
has large implications for other peoples as well as for its own. In what 
manner will it meet the opportunity for leadership which it has? How 
will it manage its domestic affairs? Can it meet its problems well 
despite poor quality in elementary education? Should an increasing 
percentage of youth complete a secondary-education program which 
will fit them more effectively to serve as citizens of a world society? How 
rapidly shall kindergarten education be extended to all children? What 
percentage of our youth should have junior college or higher-educational 
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rtunity, and how are these opportunities to be made available? 
Will adult education develop in such manner that we can look into the 
future with confidence? What of the development of adequate health- 
service-and-education programs for all of our children and youth? How 
adequate is the curriculum, are the instructional materials of the average 
school efficient for the job, and what costs are involved in bringing them 
up to a reasonable level of modern education? Shall children and youth 
be instructed by men and women of outstanding ability through the use 
of modern and adequate tools? Will television be employed for educa- 
tional purposes and for the welfare of the people? Answers to these 
questions have many implications for school finance. 

3. Competition for the tax dollar is increasing and a general antagon- 
ism to taxation may be growing. The large expenditures made necessary 
by World War II and those made for defense mobilization inevitably 
have an effect upon the funds available for education and other social 


services. The development of the social security program of the last 


two decades has in itself represented some competition for the tax 
dollar. In competition with expenditures for military purposes, educa- 


- tion is handicapped. It does not appear to be as necessary. Failure to 


provide adequate education does not bring with it the threat and fear 
which result from the military situation or the fear of military insecurity. 
Furthermore, military expenditures and foreign-aid programs are fed- 
eral activities, and the people feel considerably less able to act in federal 
tax matters than in local tax matters. Thus, although education is one 
of the most important defense activities of the nation and one of increas- 
ing importance in propaganda contests and highly technical contests, 
it is not likely to be recognized and provided for in any adequate 
manner. Because it is financed locally and through state sources, it is 
always a popular subject for attack by those antagonistic to taxa- 
tion. They can get at it far more easily than they can at federal expen- 
ditures, and its effects upon the economy may not be as direct as those 
of huge federal expenditures for the production of certain types of 
goods. 

4. There may be a growing willingness to accept austerity in educa- 
tion. The war years and high costs, for example, have delayed the 
provision of adequate housing. In view of the ability of the society, 
temporary or obsolete facilities have served long beyond the period 
when they were essential. Parents have grown accustomed to over- 
crowded classrooms and expect them. In many school systems the 
idea of providing significantly for individual differences is not seriously 
approached. School health programs, guidance services, library, visual- 
aid, and other instructional materials, are quite inadequate, but little 
Progress is being made in improving them. 
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5. Inflation has been and continues to be a serious factor. Education 
and many other services have had serious difficulty in keeping up with 
inflationary forces, let alone make any advance. During the last decade 
schools have had to make a constant effort to maintain salaries in terms 
of previous purchasing power. They have exhausted their energies in 
trying to keep up. In many areas and services they have not even kept up 
with the loss suffered through the continuing inflation. In terms of the 
national income the society has spent a smaller percentage on education 
than formerly. While the relation between the money invested in educa- 
tion and the educational returns is not established exactly, it is not 
difficult to determine that outstanding educational practices will not be- 
come widespread in a society which devotes less of its resources to a 
service which was never well developed for many of its children and 
youth. 

6. Schools continue to be financed in large part through local- 
property taxes, with state taxes contributing significantly and federal 
taxes very little. This is of much meaning not only because local property 
taxes are direct and open to attack. It is also of genuine significance 
because local property subject to such taxation constitutes a decreasing 
percentage of the wealth of the nation. The extent to which taxes in our 
society are raised on the federal level—a source not employed for educa- 
tion—is a serious challenge to those interested in education. The shift 
in taxation from local to federal during the past four decades constitutes 
a major economic change, to which education has not been adjusted. 
Furthermore, with the large demands made upon the federal budget and 
our desire to keep major educational controls at the local level, as well 
as because of such other factors as the struggle of private schools for aid 
from taxes, it is not certain that revenue from federal taxes will become 
available for general public education for some years. 

7. Attacks upon public education have increased im recent years. 
Some of these attacks have been open and sincere, and have had a 
constructive, stimulating aspect. Others have been veiled, deliberately 
dishonest, and designed to gain control over education for some special 
interest group. Some have been intended to weaken the confidence of 
the people in public education and thus to make it difficult or impossible 
for public education to develop in accord with the needs of children, 
youth, and the society. Fortunately, these attacks have stimulated an 
increasing number of laymen to take an interest in public education. The 
net result could therefore be the development of more widespread under- 
standing of the role of public education, appreciation of the large unmet 
needs in the schools, and action to provide essential funds. While this 
may be the result, it will probably be some years in the making. We 
appear to be in the process of having another struggle over public educa- 
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tion, somewhat akin to that which characterized some of its beginnings. 
A successful carrying forward of this struggle should help society in 
clarifying the purposes of public education in our society and in making 
essential provisions for attaining the purposes. 


The outlook for the financing of public education therefore presents a 
major challenge. We have proceeded far enough in regard to methods 
of state financing that we have made and stand ready to make substantial 
progress. Whether adequate financing will be provided will depend 
greatly upon a number of factors, both domestic and international. It 
will depend upon the manner in which taxation for education is related 
to our economic structure and to economic changes. It will depend 
ultimately upon the extent to which the people develop understanding of 
the purposes of the educational enterprise and take steps to achieve them. 
A most necessary and hopeful aspect of the problem is the growing 
cooperation of professional educators and laymen and the growing re- 
acceptance of basic responsibility for public education by the people. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Investigate the change in the annual budget of some local school system, 
comparing the budget of the most recent year with that of five, ten, and 
fifteen years ago. 

2. Make a list of as many factors as you can which you believe have been 
responsible for the increased cost of public education. 

3. Why are local units of government no longer able to finance their 
activities solely from local taxes? 

4. Arrange a class discussion or debate on the relative merits of fiscal 
independence and fiscal dependence of local school systems. 

5. What is the total tax rate in your community? What proportion goes 
to schools? To other units of government? 

6. How is property in your community assessed for tax purposes? How 
would you evaluate the procedures used? 

7. Describe the procedures used by school districts in your state in prepar- 
ing and adopting budgets and in levying school taxes. What changes 
would you suggest? 

8. Prepare an outline of a speech you might make on the subject “Do 
Public Schools Cost Too Much?” 

9. Outline the state program of financing education of your state. Evaluate 
it in light of the elements of a sound finance program. 

10. Consider the view that with more state aid there is inevitably more state 
control. What have been the trends in state control in your state? 
ll. Discuss the nature and types of control in contrast with the extent of 
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control. Can state taxes be employed while local initiative is stimulated ? 

12. State the arguments in favor of general federal aid for public education 
rather than aid for an increasing number of specific aspects or services. 
What are the implications of this for vocational education? 

13. Should state aid for capital outlay be planned as a part of the foundation 
program? Evaluate the state financial aids provided by your state for 
meeting capital-outlay costs. 

14. Outline a program for effecting improvements in the education-finance 
plan of your state. In what manner would it involve lay citizens and 
educators ? 
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Chapter 12 * 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


The management of the affairs of a school district is more extensive 
and complex than is generally realized by laymen or even educators who 
have had little or no contact with such problems. If we should visit 
cities, towns, and villages over the country and compare in each the 
various industries and other business enterprises as to annual expendi- 
tures, number of employees, extent of plant and the volume of business 
transactions, we should find that in most communities the public school 
system is the largest business in the city or town. Few local industries, 
retail or wholesale establishments, would surpass the local school district 
in extent, The management of such an enterprise obviously requires 
considerable knowledge of business methods as well as executive ability. 


Funcrions or ScHooL BusiNEss MANAGEMENT 


Tt should be unnecessary to point out that business management is of 
secondary importance to the major purposes of the school. It is im- 
portant only to the extent that it contributes to the efficiency of the 
educational program of the school. While the fact may seem obvious, 
practice frequently tends to ignore it. Many school boards devote most 
of their time to business problems of the school and rarely, if ever, give 
much consideration to the educational purposes for which the school 
exists. The same might be said of many school superintendents whose 
time is largely consumed in activities of business management with the 
result that they have too little time to give to educational leadership. 

The above, however, should not be interpreted to belittle the im- 
portance of school business management, but rather to emphasize its true 
function, which is to facilitate the educational program of the school. 
Thus, business management should be looked upon as an important 
means rather than as an end in itself. Likewise, the quality or efficiency 
of business procedures should be measured by their contribution to the 
effectiveness of the work of the school. It is important for teachers and 
Pupils to have supplies as needed ; to have suitable work-space which is 
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clean, sanitary, and comfortable ; and to have the numerous routine duties 
and requirements so organized and administered that the educational 
personnel may devote their time and energies to the needs of pupils. 

This concept of the function of business administration is well ex- 
pressed in a recent sch@@l-survey report as follows : 


School Business Administration is not something by itself. It is a vitally 
important part of the instructional process. The only valid reason why there are 
school business offices is because there are boys and girls in classrooms, labora- 
tories, and shops who need to be served. The value of the business administra- 
tion in any school system is measured in terms of service to the teachers and 
their pupils. 

Few, if any, legitimate matters of business do not affect classroom teaching: 
for example, intensity of illumination in classrooms, heat control and ventila- 
tion, quality, quantity and availability of supplies and equipment, the quality 
and extent of pupil feeding, transportation, personnel practices and salary 
schedules. There are many others. 

School business offices are service offices. They have no values apart from 
the help and guidance they afford the educational staff. If the business office 
is to support the school system, it is vital that it be in turn supported in terms 
of adequate staff, space and equipment. Good school business administration 
greatly strengthens a school system. Inadequate administration weakens it.! 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR Business MANAGEMENT 


Wide differences are found in practice among local school districts in 
the general organization for business management. It is in this phase of 
school administration that the arguments regarding unit or dual admin- 
istrative organization are most acute. Should the superintendent of 
schools have general responsibility for business affairs, the business 
manager being subordinate to him, or should there be a business manager 
who is directly responsible to the board of education? While both sys- 
tems may be found in practice, there is general agreement within the 
profession that the superintendent should be the chief executive who has 
general responsibility for and oversight over all the departments of 
the school system. 

An example of this viewpoint is the following: 


All business affairs shall be placed under the general direction of the super- 
intendent. He shall, in conjunction with the staff members in charge of business 
affairs, formulate and recomtnend for adoption by the board, such rules and 
regulations pertaining to the duties and responsibilities of clerks, janitors, and 
other employees; the operation and maintenance of the plant; the standardiza- 
tion, purchase, storage, and distribution of supplies; as well as all matters 


1 George D. Strayer, The Report of a Surve the Publi hool. the District 
of Columbia (Washington, D. C.: Government ое САРУ aed 121-22. 
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relating to the efficient accounting for all properties and funds of the school 
system where board approval is required. 

The superintendent of schools shall, through the assistant superintendent of 
business affairs, be held responsible for the proper maintenance and operation 
of the school plant. He shall, likewise, be responsiblg for the recommendations 
for new plant needs in terms of grounds, buildings, and equipment. It shall be 
his duty to see that proper recommendations be made so that the adequate plant 
facilities are properly anticipated and that the present plant be maintained in 
a condition of maximum efficient educational service. This implies that no 
new building plans should be accepted or building sites selected without his 
approval? 


This concept of the unit type of school organization is sometimes 
challenged by arguments to the effect that one person cannot adequately 
attend to all the many duties involved in operating a school system ; that 
school superintendents have had little practical business experience and 
are, therefore, less competent to attend to business management ; and 
that business matters are the direct responsibility of the board of educa- 
tion and, therefore, the personnel of the business office should be directly 
responsible to the board. In reply to these arguments, it should be 
pointed out that as chief executive, responsible for all the departments 
of the school organization, the superintendent need not personally per- 
form the duties of every department. He is primarily a coordinator 
and administrator of policies. The raison d'étre of any school system is 
education. Allother functions are means to the one fundamental purpose. 
Business management should be coordinated with the other departments, 
so that a smoothly functioning team is efficiently contributing to the 
educational program of the schools. In larger school organizations a 
business manager is desirable and necessary. As such he is directly 
responsible for business affairs, but the activities of his department 
should be under the general supervision of the superintendent of schools. 
This can be best done when the board of education recognizes the super- 
intendent as the one chief executive. In many school districts the status 
of the business manager is indicated by the title assistant superintendent. 

In exercising supervision over business management, the superin- 
tendent should have an understanding of the principles of good business 
management and a knowledge of business procedures. Even though a 
subordinate official may do the financial accounting, supervise the ad- 
ministration of supplies, and direct the operation and maintenance of the 
School plant, the superintendent must see to it that these activities are 
performed in a way that best serves the needs of the school program. 

In smaller school districts the superintendent must perform many of 


2N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, Public School Business Administration 
ee York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927),, 
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the duties of business management personally. In such situations it is 
highly desirable that clerical assistance be provided to do much of the 
detailed work, which otherwise would consume so much of the time of 
the superintendent that he would have little, if any, time to give to educa- 
tional activities. A оой clerk can take care of the records ; attend to the 
routine mechanics of purchasing; administer supplies; and, in many 
other ways, relieve the superintendent of much of the detail of 
management. 

Regardless of the type of organization or the size of the particular 
school system, it is important that all of the many parts of the system 
be coordinated. Experience has shown that this is difficult to attain 
without unity of direction and unity of authority. Again it should be 
emphasized that such unity should be centered in the educational pro- 
gram, the chief leader of which is the superintendent. While the 
superintendent may delegate the direct performance of many duties, he 
must nevertheless have sufficient knowledge and understanding of the 
areas of activity to exercise his functions of supervision and coordination 


properly. 
THe Ворсет 


One of the most important single documents of a school system is the 
financial budget. Through it are provided the means for the operation of 
the school program. The budget is more than a balance sheet which 
records income and expenditures. It is fundamentally a plan—not only a 
financial plan but, also, an educational plan. A good school budget is 
based upon a careful analysis of needs and upon the proposed program 
designed to provide for them. The anticipated program will require 
numerous tools and services essential for attaining its objectives. To 
conduct the planned activities, certain personnel must be provided, sup- 
plies and equipment will be needed, and numerous general facilities will 
be necessary. After the detailed program of educational activities has 
been determined, these are translated into costs and the necessary 
revenue determined. The results constitute the basic elements of the 
budget. 

It must be admitted that many school budgets fall short of the above 
description. Too often the budget is only a stereotyped document repro- 
ducing past experience instead of presenting a forecast of future needs. 
In some cases an examination of the budget reveals nothing of the edu- 
cational needs or program of the school; it is rather a compilation of 
figures which are often vaguely related to any object or service which 
may be proposed for the coming year. 

Chris A. De Young describes the school budget as follows : 
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The ideal school budget contains three parts: (1) the work plan, which is 
a definite statement of the educational policies and program; (2) the spending 
plan, which is a translation of the accepted policies into proposed expenditures; 
and (3) the financing plan, which proposes means for meeting the cost of the 
educational needs, The educational plan must be well developed since it should 
form the basis for the spending and financing program.? 


Preparation of the Budget.— The preparation of the budget should 
be a continuous process because the planning of the educational program 
should be continuous. Old, as well as new, needs should be constantly 
studied, and ways of providing for them developed. This process is most 
effective when it is cooperatively done. Teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, clerks, janitors, and even pupils and citizens should have a part 
in it. 

Although the board of education has the responsibility for approving 
or disapproving the budget recommendations, it should be the duty of 
the superintendent of schools to see that the tentative budget is prepared 
for presentation to the board. It is the process of preparation which 
should involve the cooperation of all persons who can contribute to it. 
Educational needs and proposed school programs should be matters of 
constant study within each school unit, as well as in the school system 
asa whole. Аз these programs develop, they become matters for which 
provisions in the annual budget must be considered. For example, we 
might take the case of an elementary school which through staff study 
has developed a plan for reorganizing its program in Reading. The pro- 
posed change may involve the addition to the school staff of a Reading 
specialist, new textbooks and supplementary books, installation of school 
and classroom libraries and such equipment as may be necessary. These 
proposals should be discussed in conference with the superintendent, 
and in turn the superintendent in his monthly reports to the board of 
education should keep the members informed of the needs and proposed 
measures to meet the needs. Thus we have an element of an educational 
program for which financial provision must be made. The next step is 
estimating the sums of money which must be requested in the budget. 
These estimates may be made in the business office, where data on 
various school costs are kept and analyzed. 

There are, of course, many budget items which are not so directly 
related to educational activities. For example, costs of coal, electricity, 
building repairs, and janitors' salaries are necessary and important, yet 
they are more remote in their relationships to the learning activities of 
pupils. Justification in the budget of these expenditures is more easily 
achieved than are many of the less obvious instructional expenditures. 


з Chris A. De Young, Budgeting in Public Schools (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., 1936), p. 7. 
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This should not be interpreted as implying that there is no relationship 
between a clean, comfortable, and attractive school building and educa- 
tion. The board of education, as well as the public, should be kept well 
acquainted with the important function of matériel in a good school 
program. The point is rather that in presenting these items for budget 
consideration the method of preparation and presentation may be 
different. 


Estimating Costs.—After basic educational needs and policies have 
been cooperatively translated into an educational program, the task of 
estimating the necessary expenditures must be considered. Records of 
previous costs, current prices, and such adopted policies as salary sched- 
ules are important guides for making estimates. Costs may be analyzed 
by such units as the pupil, the classroom, or square foot of floor area. 
By applying determined unit costs to the proposed items of the budget, 
it is possible to arrive at a reasonably accurate estimate of the total cost 
of each item. This detailed work of estimating costs should be done in 
the business office or by trained clerks. Adequate records are in- 
dispensable in arriving at accurate unit costs. 


Planning Revenues.—Little has been said above about revenues to 
support the proposed expenditures. No one experienced in school ad- 
ministration would underestimate the importance of this part of the 
budget-making process. Many a hard-pressed superintendent of schools 
dreams of making a budget which provides for all the needs of the school 
without worrying about the funds necessary to finance it. That such 
situations are rarely, if ever, found goes without saying. One of the 
greatest problems now facing American public schools is that of securing 
sufficient money to support even a minimum program of education." 

There are limits to the financial resources of all school districts. It 
would be unrealistic to ignore the fact that the budget must take account 
of the available funds to support it. Though it is true that many school 
districts have the ability to provide more money than they do, the 
superintendent must recognize the fact that the planned expenditures 
cannot exceed the expected income. 

While practically all school districts prepare their own estimates of 
need, the laws of about one-third of the states require school budgets to 
be submitted to some other governing body for approval. 


In approximately two-thirds of the states local school officials have full 
local responsibility for the preparation and approval of school budgets except 
in certain types of districts in a few of the states. In some of the small district 
states, budgets prepared by the officials of the districts are required either to 
be prepared in conference with the county superintendent, or to be approved by 

* The general problems of school finance are discussed in Chapter 11. 
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the county superintendent. This requirement, however, usually does not apply 
to the larger districts in those states. 

Several states require a public hearing for school budgets before they 
become official. In the New England states and in certain other areas discus- 
sion of the proposed school budgets at an annual public (town) meeting has 
become traditional. In a number of other states, however, there is no require- 
ment for and, in many instances, there has been no plan for public discussion 
of the school budgets. Such discussion would seem to be wholesome and desir- 
able, and some reasonable provisions for public meetings or hearings on the 
school budgets each year might well be given careful consideration by all 
school systems.5 


Population Budget not sub- Reviewed by Reviewed by more 
group ject to review one agency than one agency 


500,000 and over WEL» 


100,000— 499,999 


30,000— 99,999 
10,000— 29,999 
5,000—9,999 


2,500—4,999 


All groups 


100 


Percent of city systems 


Ficure 13.—Per Cent of City-School Districts in Which School Budgets 
Are Subject to Review. 
Source: NEA Research Bulletin (April, 1950). 


Such restrictions as are found upon the power of local school boards 
to prepare their budgets independently are usually restrictions which are 
primarily concerned with revenues. Where tax rates are fixed, or ap- 
propriations for schools made, by other governmental agencies, the 
superintendent's task of budget-making becomes more complicated. 
However, under restrictions of this kind it is even more important that 
the proposed budget be based upon a carefully formulated educational 
program. Public support can be more easily secured when the funds 
sought are closely identified with services to be rendered. 

The manner in which local school taxes are levied varies widely. 
While the majority of states have specified limits to the taxes that may 


? Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
(Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1949), pp. 154-55. 
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be levied, the procedures used in the official act of levying are widely 
different. In some states the local school board fixes the school tax rate 
and certifies it directly to the tax collector. No vote of the people is re- 
quired, nor does any other government body or official have the right 
to approve or disapprove. 

The fixing of the local tax rate is usually done after all other revenues 
have been determined. These may consist of such funds as come from 
tuition, state aid, sale of bonds, short-term loans, fees, rents, and special 
subventions for vocational education, special education, and trans- 
portation. 

When all revenues from sources other than local taxes have been 
estimated and applied to the estimated expenditures, the balance is the 
amount which must be raised by local taxes. As stated above, the pro- 
cedure at this point varies according to the laws of each state. In fiscally 
independent school districts the school board levies the local tax. The 
tax rate is determined by dividing the sum to be raised by the total 
assessed valuation of taxable property in the district. The following 
example will serve to illustrate the general procedure in a district having 
a total budget of $850,400.00 and an assessed valuation of $22,000,000. 


Estimated Revenues 


AS ala Ces onmiidude ОЕ а ань оаа ee oe $ 20,500.00 
Delinquent taxes collected; -ss usie sears Esa 0 ER 12,800.00 
Sfate appBEODEIAHOH seed verre eere eres .. 289,150.00 
Tuition, nonresident pupils.................. 47,550.00 
Sale of real estate, supplies, едиіртепё....................... 9,600.00 

Total revenues from sources other than local property tax. $379,600.00 
Amount of estimated ехрепфйигев.......................... .. $850,400.00 
Revenues other than local property tax...... .. — 379,600.00 
Necessary to raise by local property їах............................... $470,800.00 


Amount to be raised ($470,800.00) 
Assessed valuation ($22,000,000) 


= 21.47 mills (or $2.147) 


Interpreting the Budget. The annual school budget represents one 
of the most important aspects of public relations. Taxes are never wel- 
comed by the average citizen, and when he does not understand the 
purposes of the tax, suspicion and resentment may be aroused. It is also 
the right of the citizen to be given complete and accurate information 
regarding all public services. It should never be forgotten that in a 
democracy the public schools belong to the people who eventually make 
the final decisions. Thus it is not only a responsibility of school 
authorities to inform the public but, from the positive standpoint, it is 
an opportunity to win public support. Public education is in an ad- 
vantageous position in that the American people traditionally have 
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valued it highly. It is, therefore, not difficult to win support for a sound 
program, provided that the people are given the true facts. 

Too often the school budget is presented to the public in such vague 
and obscure terms that few citizens can understand it. The laws of most 
states require some form of publication of the annual budget, but, beyond 
the mere presentation of the general figures, it is left to each district to 
take such steps toward more complete public understanding as it may 
decide. Too many do nothing beyond the minimum requirements of the 
law and thus lose an opportunity to gain public support. 

If the budget is built on a carefully defined program of educational 
services, as described earlier in this chapter, it is much more easily 
understood by the citizens. Money is more willingly provided when the 
need is clearly presented and an effective program is proposed whereby 
the need is to be met. When the budget is presented to the public, it is 
also important that technical terms be avoided or at least defined in 
layman'slanguage. Such terms as "general control," and “fixed charges" 
and other financial nomenclature should be avoided or carefully ex- 
plained. An increasing number of school systems prepare special 
pamphlets for the public in which the program and services of the 
schools for the coming year are explained by means of simply worded 
descriptions, pictures, and charts. 

In New England communities, where the proposed school budget 
must be presented before a town meeting, the procedure may be cumber- 
some, yet it does serve to stimulate local school officials to seek public 
understanding and support. Even in states where such public meetings 
are not mandatory, it has been demonstrated that the method of pre- 
senting the needs of the public schools to various community groups 
brings worth-while results. 

Competent and alert educational leaders will first build the school 
budget upon a well-formulated program, which is then clearly and 
honestly presented to the entire community. Thus the annual budget 
rises from a dull recital of unintelligible figures to an instrument for 
public understanding and support of an effective program of education 
designed to meet the vital needs of the community and its people. 


Budget Administration. —The budget should be the servant and not 
the master of the school.® While the budget, once adopted, should not 
be taken too lightly and cast aside or changed recklessly, it should not 
unduly restrict the operation of the school when unforeseen situations 
arise. It may be necessary from time to time to transfer appropriations 
from one fund to another. This is common practice and is permissible 
under the laws of most states. In fiscally independent districts, such 
transfers are made by a formal resolution of the board of education 

* De Young, of. cit., p. 9. 
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which should, of course, be entered in the minutes of the board. In- 
creases in the total amount provided in the budget, however, may not 
be possible except in specified emergencies. Unless there are unexpected 
increases in revenues, it would not be possible to increase total budgeted 
expenditures without resorting to borrowing. Within the total amount 
provided, however, means should be available to make such transfers 
between funds as may be necessary or advisable. Caution should be exer- 
cised, however, that freedom to make budget alterations is not abused. 
A carefully formulated budget will require few changes, which should be 
made only when unforeseen conditions arise that make such adjustments 
advisable. 

After the preparation and adoption of the budget, its administration is 
generally regarded as an executive responsibility. The budget should be 
looked upon as an official appropriation of funds for the purposes speci- 
fied. It thus constitutes an authorization for expenditures. While the 
rules and regulations of the board or the laws of the state may limit the 
maximum cost of purchases which can be made without specific sanc- 
tion of the board, it should be the duty of the superintendent or business 
manager to make such routine purchases as may be necessary without 
referral to the board of education. It is poor policy to consume the time 
of school board members in discussing minor purchases which have 
been anticipated in the budget appropriation. Such purchases and com- 
mitments should be reported at the next meeting of the board as a part of 
the superintendent’s monthly report. 

Each month, or more frequently if necessary, an accurate statement 
of the condition of each budgetary account should be presented to the 
board of education. Members of the board may question any item which 
is not clear or raise any questions of policy. Usually, however, the finan- 
cial report reflects the execution of policies previously adopted and sim- 
ply serves to keep the members informed as to the administration of the 
adopted budget. If the financial report is correct and satisfactory, it 
should be formally approved by the board and this action together with 
a copy of the report entered in the official minutes. 


ACCOUNTING 


Efficient administration of a large organization necessitates the devel- 
opment and maintenance of a complete system of records. This is par- 
ticularly true of public funds provided for designated purposes and en- 
trusted to the board of education and its agents. Not only is a system of 
financial accounting necessary as a safeguard and a check upon the 
fidelity of the individuals who have custody of the funds, but it also 
serves as an indispensible means of budgetary and financial control. 
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Accounting is more than simple bookkeeping, as it not only involves the 
what but also the why of the use of funds. It aids in administering 
policies and contributes data for the formulation or alteration of policy. 


General accounting practice for the collection and allocation of tax revenues, 
state subventions, federal aid, gifts, and trusts, and for the creation and con- 
trol of various funds is usually carefully safeguarded in state law. Likewise, 
the procedures to be followed in collecting taxes and in expending the proceeds, 
along with other revenues, are even more minutely controlled by law. The 
operation of these accounts is a typical governmental procedure common to 
practically any governmental unit. Cost accounting, budgeting, and reporting 
for schools are not typical. They are highly specialized. Despite the opinion 
of theorists in the field of government that school cost keeping, budgeting, and 
reporting should be done in such a manner that the resulting statistics may be 
compared with those from public works and sanitation departments, the fact 
remains that school costs, budgets, and reports are unique in public accounting. 
The products of public education cannot be measured in gallons, tons, or square 
yards. Only in a few places are school figures comparable with statistics in 
municipal, town, or county government. They should be, however, fully com- 
parable with the accounts, budgets, and reports of other school units having 
similar physical characteristics, such as size, wealth, and latitude. 

Cost accounting, budgeting, and reporting are three aspects of the same 
general function. The three should use an identical nomenclature and system 
of accounts. They should cover the same time span. In detail they should be so 
arranged as to tell the financial story clearly and helpfully to the board, the 
executive, and the community. Unfortunately, in practice many local cost 
systems are not adapted to schools and, as a consequence, produce statistics 
that are inaccurate, obscure, and confusing, as well as being noncomparable 
with those of other schools,” 


The accounting system should serve the needs of the local school 
organization and at the same time provide data for state and federal 
reports, comparisons with other schools, and comparisons with previous 
years. School budgets and accounting forms are prescribed by the state 
board or department of education in thirty states. However, a consider- 
able degree of uniformity has been attained throughout the nation 
through the efforts of the United States Office of Education. As early 
as 1909, the Office of Education undertook the task of developing an 
accounting system which would be relatively uniform throughout the 
schools of the country. It has been modified from time to time and has 
recently been brought up to date. 3 Tt is not possible here to present in 
detail this system or the modifications of it used in some states. Many 


" American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action, Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1949), pp. 151-52. 
5 Emery M. Foster (ed.), Financial Accounting for Public Schools, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Rev. Circular No. 204 (Washington, D. C.: 
overnment Printing Office, 1943). 
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state education departments provide printed bulletins with detailed 
descriptions and instructions about the accounting system used in the 
state. These may be secured usually without charge. 

Briefly stated, the financial accounting system has two major divisions 
—receipts and expenditures. All monies coming into the custody of the 
school must be properly recorded. Usually there is a cash-receipt book 
which provides for indications of the date the money was received, 
source, purpose, and the particular fund to which the money is to be 
credited. 


Revenue and Nonrevenue Receipts.—' The fact that some of the 
money received by a school district is classified as "revenue" and some 
as "nonrevenue" may seem confusing. However, it should be remem- 
bered that in practically all schools there are numerous and divergent 
activities involving the handling of money. We usually find such things 
as tax collections, state aid, sales of property and sale of supplies to 
students, borrowed money, cafeteria receipts, tuition, gifts, fees, rentals, 
and numerous other sources of money. For convenience, then, it is com- 
mon practice to differentiate receipts into the two major categories of 
revenue and nonrevenue. 

Revenue receipts are additions to the assets of the school district 
which do not increase indebtedness. Typical examples of revenue re- 
ceipts are taxes, state and federal aid, income from permanent funds, 
gifts, tuition, rents, and the like. All of these increase the assets of the 
school district without increasing the school-district debt. 

Nonrevenue receipts are those receipts which either incur a future 
obligation or which decrease assets. The best examples of a nonrevenue 
receipt are money received from loans or the sale of bonds and money 
received from the sale of property, such as a building or a parcel of land. 
In the case of borrowed money there is no net increase of assets of the 
school district because there is the obligation of repayment. The sale of 
capital property is simply a change from one form of an existing asset 
into another, cash, and thus does not bring an increase in assets. 


Expenditures.—The second major division of an accounting sys- 
tem is expenditures. While these may be classified in a number of ways 
and larger systems often use more than one system, it is common prac- 
tice to classify expenditures in eight categories as follows : 


if Administration (General Control). Expense for the administrative 
direction of the school system. Examples are salary of superin- 
tendent, expenses of the school board, school elections, attendance 
and school census, and similar services pertaining to the general 
operation of the entire school system. 
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2. Instruction. Expenditures which have to do with actual teaching, 
with the supervision of teaching, and services which are rendered 
directly to pupils. Examples are salaries of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, librarians, and counselors ; also expenditures for text- 
books, school library books, instructional supplies. 

3. Auxiliary Services. Expenditures which are made for purposes and 
activities either closely related to instruction but not directly a part 
of the cost of instruction, or those expenditures which are made by 
the school district to render some community service which is not 
strictly a part of instruction. Examples are school-health services, 
transportation, community forums and recreation, and expenditures 
in behalf of indigent pupils. 

4. Operation of Plant. Expenditures involved in keeping the physical 
plant open and ready for use, such as those for heating, lighting, and 
cleaning. Examples are salaries of building custodians, fuel, jani- 
tors’ supplies, water, light and power, and telephones. 

5. Maintenance of School Plant. Sometimes the term “Repairs and 
Replacements" is used as the title of this classification. It includes 
all expenditures made for the restoration of any piece of property 
(grounds, buildings, or equipment) to its original condition of 
completeness or efficiency. This includes both labor and material 
for all types of repairs, such as painting, roofing, replacing broken 
windows, replanting flowers, shrubs, and trees. Care must be taken 
to distinguish between this classification and Capital Outlay de- 
scribed below. 

6. Fixed Charges. Includes regularly recurring expenditures, like in- 
surance premiums, rent, and payments from district funds to state 
or other retirement systems (amounts deducted from teachers' sal- 
aries are not included here but are a part of the salary paid the 
teachers). 

7. Capital Outlay. Expenditures (except for supplies) which result 
in an increase in the total amount of property owned by the school 
organization. The payment must result in an addition to property 
previously possessed and is not for repairs or replacement of prop- 
erty already owned, which should be entered under Maintenance of 
Plant. Examples of capital outlay are purchases of land, new build- 
ings, and new and additional equipment. 

8. Debt Service. Expenditures which result in the reduction of out- 
standing school indebtedness and interest on debts. Examples are 
-payments for redemption of bonds or short-term loans, interest, and 
payments to Sinking Fund. 


It is general practice to group the above expenditure classifications 
into (1) Current Expense; (2) Capital Outlay; and (3) Debt Service. 
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Current Expense includes Administration, Instruction, Auxiliary Serv- 
ices, Operation of Plant, Maintenance of Plant, and Fixed Charges. 
These are regular expenditures recurring each year, while Capital Outlay 
and Debt Service may be highly variable. In order to make comparisons 
of costs from year to year or among school systems, only Current Ex- 
penses are used, for if Capital Outlay and Debt Service were used the 
costs in those years when new buildings were paid for or large debts 
liquidated would unduly distort comparisons with other years. 


AUDITING 


Auditing the financial accounts of any organization is general prac- 
tice and serves several purposes. First is the check upon the accuracy 
of the accounts. This check serves to detect not only honest errors, but 
also fraud, if such occurs. Second, the audit serves as a report to the 
people of the disposition of funds, as well as of the fidelity of the school 
officials. Third, when the audit is made by competent persons, the sug- 
gestions and advice of the auditors may be of considerable value. 

It is important that auditors be individuals who are competent, 
skilled, and experienced. Even certified public accountants, if they have 
had no experience in school accounting and are unfamiliar with state 
laws governing the collection and expenditure of school funds, will have 
difficulty in making a complete and proper audit. It is apparent that 
school audits made by untrained citizens are of little value if any. 
Probably the best audits are obtained from certified public accountants 
experienced in this type of work, or from state auditing departments. 

Audits of school financial accounts are required by law in thirty-six 
states. In three-fourths of these states audits are required annually. In 
Idaho and Indiana the law requires audits at least once in four years. In 
states which do not require regular school audits by law, local school 
authorities sometimes provide for them, usually employing commercial- 
accounting firms for this purpose. Audits required by law are generally 
made by a state agency.? 


ScHoot Supply MANAGEMENT 


The typical school system purchases and uses many types of ma- 
terials. These may include such varied things as textbooks, writing 
paper, floor wax, paint, chemicals, pencils, scissors, brooms, coal, ink, 
food, lumber and hundreds of other items. It is important that teachers 
and pupils and all school employees have the necessary tools with which 


? Edgar L. Morphet and Erick L. Lindman, Public School Fi Programs of the 
Forty-Eight States, Office of Education, Federal Sed Agent, Circular No. 274 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 157. 
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to work. It would be false economy to do without any needed article, 
yet waste is certainly to be avoided. The purchase of supplies of poor 
quality, buying too much or too little, failure to secure the best prices, 
or failure to get supplies at the time they are needed—these are all ex- 
amples of waste and inefficient management. Supplies are defined as 
goods which are consumed in use or which have a normal life of less 
than two years. 

The authority and responsibility for purchasing for the school system 
should be centralized in a single office or a single individual. Naturally, 
the extent of the purchasing organization will be determined by the size 
of the school system. In large cities the school purchasing office will 
employ many individuals, while in small schools a single person will be 
in charge of all purchases. In any case there should not be several 
different and independent departments doing the buying for the schools. 

In general, school supply management may be divided into the follow- 
ing steps: 

Determining needs. 

Describing the articles needed (specifications). 
Securing bids of quotations of price. 

Placing orders. 

Receiving and checking. 

Storing and distributing. 

Accounting for supplies. 


BN Ov Uv De eor Eo. Es 


Determining Supply Needs—Many articles used in schools are 
obviously needed regularly, year aíter year. These present no great 
problem in listing for purchase. However, there are numerous other 
things for which the need is not so apparent and, if these needed articles 
are to be available for use, some procedure must be set up whereby they 
Will not be overlooked. A system of requisitions and periodic listings of 
desired materials should be established. The user of supplies should 
have the opportunity of stating what he needs. Principals, teachers, 
clerks, and janitors should be permitted and encouraged to state the 
things they need in their work. Such lists should be prepared annually, 
ог as frequently as may be desired, and assembled in a composite supply 
list. While it may not be possible always to provide everything that 
might be desired, it is important that reasonable needs be known and, 
in so far as possible, necessary materials be purchased. 

As indicated above, it will be found that many articles are needed 
regularly and will vary little from year to year. These recurring items 
should be included in a standard list, and such supplies can be stocked 
continuously. Care should always be taken, however, to avoid "over- 
standardization" to the extent that it becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
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to secure a new or unanticipated article. Any system which makes 
teachers reluctant to request something which would help them in their 
work is to be condemned. 


Describing the Articles Needed.—It is not enough to know that an 
article is needed. Almost any article named can be secured in many 
different varieties, There are many varieties of paper, for example, 
each differing in weight, color, surface, and strength. Some paper can- 
not be written upon with ink, some are better than others for crayons or 
paint, some tear under an eraser, and some are hard on the eyes. Thus 
each article needs to be so described that the right and most useful type 
can be secured. Such descriptions are known as specifications. 

Specifications should be clear and definite so that there can be no 
misunderstanding of exactly what is wanted. Voluminous and highly 
technical specifications should be avoided, but the description must be 
sufficient to avoid any misunderstanding. 

It should be repeated that the user of supplies should have the oppor- 
tunity of stating what he needs. While it is not advisable to have teachers 
attempt to write specifications, they should be consulted. For example, 
teachers may try samples of several kinds of paper to find the kind that 
best serves their purpose. This can then be identified by its trade speci- 
fication to make procurement from a dealer simple. 


Securing Bids or Quotations of Price. —Buying in quantity usually 
means lower prices. It is therefore wise, whenever possible, to purchase 
at one time as much of a single item and as many items as may be needed 
over a reasonable period of time. A list of the items needed with the 


necessary specifications for each should be prepared and distributed to 
vendors for bids. 


Many state laws require that bids be obtained by local school systems for 
all purchases costing more than certain amounts (frequently from $300 to 
$500). Many of the larger school systems in every state are in position to 
prepare specifications, obtain competitive bids, and purchase supplies and ma- 
terials in quantity, thus effecting substantial savings. Most of the smaller 
districts, however, are not in position to prepare specifications and consequently 
are not likely to be able to obtain bids that are actually competitive. Partly 
because of this fact and partly because so many school systems are so small 
that they do not need large quantities of supplies, most purchases are made at 
retail prices except in larger districts. 
| Many benefits could be realized from competent state assistance in prepar- 
ing specifications, obtaining bids, and even in testing materials that are pur- 
chased. Very few states thus far have set up any plan for giving such services.1° 


10 Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet, The Forty-Ei. hool Systems 
(Chicago: The Council of State eR 1949), ee. нне 
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Small school systems, while at a disadvantage in obtaining the 
lowest prices on quantity purchases, can save by carefully planned buy- 
ing. Increasing size of order by purchasing standard items for use over a 
longer period of time; securing quotations from several dealers; taking 
advantage of cash discounts; making purchases during "off" seasons; 
and buying less expensive materials when these can be used without 
disadvantage—these are examples of some of the procedures which can 
be used by small schools. 


Placing Orders.—No attempt will be made here to go into detail 
in discussing the forms to be used or all the steps to be taken in placing 
orders. It is sufficient to point out that the actual order to the supplier 
should be on a printed form of the school district with one or more 
duplicate copies for filing. The order form should provide all necessary 
information, such as legal name and address of the district; instructions 
as to whom and where delivery is to be made; exact amounts, descrip- 
tion and prices of items ordered; instructions for billing; number of 
order ; and any other details important to the school district. 

Some school systems require that the dealer send his bill on a form 
provided by the school, although this is optional. It is common, how- 
ever, to require that a copy (usually a duplicate furnished by the school) 
of the purchase order be included with, or attached to, the bill. 

Orders should allow reasonable time for delivery. Rush orders may 
result in mistakes being made in filling the order, increased costs, and 
irritation to all concerned. While emergencies will arise which require 
rush orders, careful planning of purchases will reduce these to the 
minimum. 


Receiving and Checking Supplies.—A great deal of confusion can be 
avoided if a little planning goes into this phase of supply management. 
Without some system, packages may be delivered with no indication of 
contents until each is opened, and there may be no immediate way of 
checking the materials with what was ordered. 

Whoever is to receive supplies on delivery should have a duplicate 
of the original purchase order together with any additional specifications 
or instructions which may have been a part of the transaction. The 
vendor should have been instructed to place the number of the order on 
the outside of each package, and the duplicate copy of the purchase order 
bearing that number will provide immediate information of what the 
package should contain. It is always advisable to check all shipments on 
receipt so that any errors or damage can be discovered in time to get 
the matter adjusted with the minimum difficulty. 

As each package or shipment is received, it should be carefully 
checked to determine if the right articles have been delivered and in the 
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right quantity, if specifications have been fully observed and if there is 
any damage. 


Storing and Distributing Supplies—It is difficult to describe any 
one system for the storage and distribution of supplies that will best 
serve the needs of the many varying conditions among school systems. 
The larger school districts generally have a central warehouse where all 
supplies are delivered, checked, and stored until they are sent out to the 
various school units. Small districts sometimes order supplies to be sent 
by the vendor directly to each school in such quantities as may have been 
indicated. What system is to be used is a matter which can be decided 
only according to local conditions. 

As supplies are delivered to a school building, either directly or from 
the school-district warehouse, they should be checked immediately 
against the requisition. Storage space should be provided where supplies 
can be placed conveniently and safely. Special shelves and bins should be 
built to best accommodate the various types of materials. In distributing 
the supplies from the storeroom to various parts of the building where 
they are to be used, it is advisable to have some form of requisition or 
request signed by the teacher, building custodian, or other authorized 
person. The requisition or request should indicate exactly what is 
wanted and in what quantity and when and by whom it is to be used. 

The following rules for the storage of supplies are suggested by 
Henry Н. Linn. 


1. Supplies should be available when needed. 

2. Older stock should be used up so that it will not deteriorate or become 
obsolete. 

3. Stock should be arranged so that time is not wasted in searching for 
items wanted. 

4. Stock should be arranged so that a minimum of time and effort is re- 
quired for storing or distributing supplies. 

5. Accurate records must be kept to show amounts of supplies received 
and distributed, and where distributed. 

6. The stock should be protected against theft and fire. 

7. There should be some definite individual responsible for releasing the 
stock. Individual employees should not be given freedom to help them- 
selves as they please. 

8. Individual employees should not be given knowledge of the amounts of 
supplies in storage. Some individuals become careless and wasteful 
when they see a considerable stock of supplies on hand. 

9. A periodic inspection of storage rooms should be made by some Te- 
sponsible authority. 

10. A periodic inspection of supply cabinets in classrooms should be made 
by some responsible authority. 
11. Individuals should not be permitted to hoard supplies in classrooms. 
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12. An inventory of supplies should be taken annually. 
13. A perpetual inventory should be kept of all supplies, by items." 


Accounting for Supplies —Complete accounting for supplies extends 
from the original request through the distribution for use. In large or- 
ganizations the accounting system may include an extensive breakdown 
of records as (a) by object—paper, paint, brooms, and coal; (b) by 
function—administration, instruction, plant operation, plant mainte- 
nance, auxiliary services, and fixed charges according to final use of the 
supplies; and (c) by unit of the school system—individual elementary 
or high schools. 

In smaller school systems a complex system of supply accounting is 
less necessary and usually too expensive. However, a simple system of 
records is necessary. Some of these have been mentioned above. There 
should be a form for requisitions, a purchase-order form with at least 
two or more duplicate copies, and a continuous record of supplies on 
hand. After supplies have been received and a duplicate of the purchase 
order has been checked to indicate that all items ordered have been re- 
ceived in good condition and according to specification, the checked 
duplicate copy should be returned to the proper office as a voucher for 
the payment of the bill. Payment for supplies should not be made until 
the checked form has been received. Space does not permit a complete 
description of typical systems of supply accounting. Volumes have been 
written on this subject, but helpful materials in briefer form are 
available.!? 


FmerLrry Bonns 


Responsibility for the property and funds of a school district is a pub- 
lic trust, and every reasonable measure should be taken to protect that 
trust. Fortunately, public school officials have an exceptionally good 
record over the years for honesty and faithful public service, yet there 
have been and continue to be exceptions. It is just as important to in- 
sure public property and funds against fraud or theft as to insure against 
fire. All persons having responsibility for the care and management of 
school funds or supplies and whose negligence or dishonesty might result 
in loss to the school district should be under bond. The bond should 
cover both the total amount handled by the individual as well as the total 
amount handled at any one time. While it is common practice to bond 


?! Henry H, Linn, Practical School Economies (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934), pp. 90-91. 3 

12 Тре National Association of Public School Business Officials has published two 
bulletins on this subject—Selection, Purchase, Storage, and Distribution of Supplies 
(Bulletin No. 1, 1931) and School Supplies; Selection, Storage in Small Cities (Bul- 
letin No. 6, 1938). See also N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, Public School 
Business Administration. 
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each responsible individual, like the tax collector, treasurer, and cashier, 
a new development is the blanket fidelity bond, covering all employees. 

Fidelity bonds should be secured from reputable surety companies. In 
former years it was common practice to accept "personal" bonds. These 
were guarantees by one or more individuals. Such personal bonds were 
unsatisfactory and often undependable, and their use is forbidden by law 
in many states. 


INSURANCE 


The most common types of insurance used by schools are fire, theft, 
liability, boiler, tornado, and fidelity insurance. The latter form has 
been discussed above. Protection against the more common hazards is 
an almost universal practice in the business world, and schools should be 
no exception. However, “just taking out insurance” is not enough. 
There are many things to be considered, like proper amount of coverage, 
type and term of policy, and the many provisions written in the policy. 


Fire Insurance.—School buildings and their contents should be ade- 
quately covered by insurance. This term “adequate,” however, is not 
easily defined. Some school board members believe that a well-con- 
structed, fire-resistive school building is unlikely to be completely 
destroyed by fire and that therefore it is unnecessary to insure for more 
than a small part of the value of the building. Others feel that it is their 
duty as trustees of public property to secure as complete coverage as 
possible. The latter view is generally considered the better one. 

Another question which is not as easily answered as it might seem at 
first thought is, “How much is a school building worth?” Original cost 
of construction is rarely satisfactory, for fluctuating building costs will 
mean that at some later date it might cost much more or much less to 
replace a building than it did to build it originally. This situation is par- 
ticularly true today, for many schools built during the 1930’s cannot be 
duplicated at the present time for twice the amount paid originally. 
Another factor is depreciation. Insurance companies make deductions 
for the wear and tear suffered by a building over the years. 

How then shall we determine the amount of insurance which should 
be carried? First we should understand the meaning of the term "'insur- 
able value” as generally defined in insurance policies. Insurable value 
is the present replacement cost, less depreciation, less noninsurable items. 
Present replacement cost may be determined by a consideration of the 
cost of similar buildings erected very recently. This is a crude method 
and generally unsatisfactory. Another method is the cubic-foot method, 
whereby the number of cubic feet in the building are multiplied by the 
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present average cost per cubic foot of buildings of similar construction. 
For example, a building of 750,000 cubic feet located in an area where 
similar structures are costing an average of 85 cents per cubic foot 
would have an estimated replacement cost of .85 times 750,000, or 
$637,500. Still another method is a detailed appraisal, based upon the 
original plans and specifications of the building. Estimates are cal- 
culated in the same manner as that in which a contractor prepares a bid. 
This is probably the most exact method, but is tedious and costly. Prob- 
ably a combination of all the above methods used by competent persons 
familiar with building costs will result in a reasonably satisfactory 
estimate of present replacement cost. 

Depreciation is even more variable in that no one method of calcula- 
tion is applicable to all buildings and under all conditions. One common 
method is to assume that the building has a life of fifty or sixty years and 
then deduct each year one-fiftieth or one-sixtieth of the value. Some- 
times the deduction is made for each year from the value of the previous 
year, thus reducing somewhat the accumulated rate of depreciation. 

It is the general practice not to insure such things as excavations, 
foundations, and architect’s fees. These thus become “noninsurable” 
items. It is always well to check the clauses in the insurance policy 
which describe the provisions which cover such points. 

The contents of a building are usually not covered by the insurance 
policy on the building itself. Fixed equipment, such as lockers, chalk- 
boards, electric systems, plumbing fixtures, and heating and ventilating 
installations may be included as part of the building. This is usually 
desirable because of the lower premium rates on building insurance as 
compared with insurance on contents, 

The insurable value should be checked at intervals in order to be sure 
that a sufficient amount of insurance is being carried or that too much 
is not being carried. In times of rapidly rising building costs, it is well 
to make an appraisal at least once each year. 

Insurance policies are generally written for one- three-, or five-year 
terms. There are substantial savings in the longer terms, as the five- 
year rate is four times the one-year rate, and the three-year rate is two 
and one-half times the annual rate. It is also advisable to stagger prem- 
ium payments so that the amount needed for this purpose in any one 
year’s budget does not vary too much from other years. 


Liability Insurance.—Liability insurance is not always carried by 
School districts because of their legal immunity as agents of the state. 
Itisa general principle of law that the state cannot be sued without its 
Consent. While some states have given consent by means of laws ac- 
Cepting liability for accidents due to negligence, other states have not. 
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Thus, in cases of injury due to some accident at school or by a school bus, 
the school district may or may not be liable for compensation depending 
upon the laws of the state. However, most school boards, unless legally 
forbidden to do so, usually take liability insurance, not only to protect 
the school district, but as а matter of fairness to the person injured 
through the negligence of the school or its employees. Liability insur- 
ance covering the operation of school buses is the most common type, 
although many schools insure against all kinds of accidents which may 
occur on school property or in school activities. In some states it isa 
growing practice to take blanket policies, covering almost every type of 
liability. 

Boiler Insurance.—One other type of insurance frequently carried by 
school districts is that of boiler insurance. An exploding boiler can 
cause a great deal of damage. The hazard is not confined to steam 
boilers alone, for even hot water boilers can explode, as a result of care- 
lessness or defective pressure valves. Boiler insurance covers such 
damage. Fortunately, explosions of school boilers are not frequent, but 
there is another value in boiler insurance which is generally considered 
worth the price and that is the periodic inspection of boilers by the in- 
surance companies. This service has proved its worth because experi- 
ence shows that explosions of uninspected boilers are many times as fre- 
quent as those which undergo a thorough inspection at regular intervals. 


ScHooL DEBT ADMINISTRATION 


The construction of buildings represents a major financial problem for 
most school districts. The cost of a single building frequently amounts 
to as much as, or more than, the total expenditures for operating all 
the schools in the district for a year. 

The three most common methods of financing capital outlay are 
(1) pay-as-you-go, (2) reserve fund, and (3) borrowing. The first of 
these, pay-as-you-go, is not practical except in very large districts, where 
the annual income is so large that the cost of one or two buildings is a 
very small percentage of the total budget. The reserve-fund method has 
not proved very practical, as it usually requires the accumulation of a 
relatively large sum of money over a period of years. Not only is it 
usually difficult to collect extra taxes long in advance of their use, but the 
investment of the accumulating fund entails serious problems. 

School Bonds.—By far the most common method of financing school 
plants is that of borrowing by means of school bonds. All states at- 
thorize local districts to issue bonds, but there are wide differences in the 
amount of such bonds which are permitted. The amount of bonds which 
can be issued is usually related to the assessed valuation of property in 
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the school district. Specific per cent limitations vary. The median per- 
centage limitation prescribed by the states is 7 per cent of the assessed 
valuation.!? 

Most states authorize bonds to be issued within the prescribed limits 
when approved by a majority of the regularly qualified electors voting 
in the election. However, Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Texas, and Utah permit only property owners to vote in school- 
bond elections. Colorado and Wyoming require the voters to be tax- 
payers. Thirteen states require more than a majority vote for approval.!* 

The serial bond is the usual type issued by school districts. Under 
this plan instalments of the principal are paid during the period of the 
total bond issue. There are numerous variations of the serial bond. 
The instalments of principal payment may be regular, an equal amount 
being paid each year ; or there may be various arrangements of principal 
payment by which instalments in some years may be greater than others. 

The serial annuity is an arrangement whereby the payments of prin- 
cipal plus interest are approximately equal for all years. An example of 
such әп arrangement is shown in Table XIV. 

School bonds are included by the bond market in the general classifica- 
tion of municipal bonds and are usually issued in denominations of 
$1,000, with interest payable semi-annually. Such bonds may be 
registered as to both principal and interest or as to principal only. The 
name of the owner of a registered bond is recorded by the school district 
or its paying agent: it cannot be sold without a certificate signed by him. 
If the bond is registered also as to interest, such interest is paid only to 
the registered owner. Otherwise interest is usually paid by means of 
coupons attached to the bond, which can be cut off as each becomes due 
and presented for payment. 

In the sale of bonds, the laws of most states require the school district 
to advertise the issue for bids. Instead of fixing the interest rate of the 
bonds in advance, it is now becoming a general practice to permit the 
bidder to name a rate which he is willing to pay. From the standpoint 
of the school district, the best bid is the one with the lowest interest rate 
or lowest net cost to the district. Sometimes bidders offer a premium for , 
the bonds. A premium is an amount over the face value of the bonds. 
If a $100,000 bond issue is sold for $102,000, the $2,000 is the premium. 
As bond interest rates are rarely fixed at fractions of less than one- 
eighth of a per cent, the premium is generally used to improve a bid. 
Thus, if several bidders offer an interest rate of 2% per cent, he who, 
in addition, offers the largest premium is almost certain to be the 
Successful bidder. 


13 Chase and Morphet, op. cit., p. 97. 
Side oi. came 
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TABLE XIV 


EXAMPLE OF THIRTY-YEAR SERIAL ANNUITY BOND 15508 
$400,000 at 2%4 Per Cent 


Principal Interest E. ч, aa š 
400,000 10,000 9,000 19,000 
391,000 9,775 9,000 18,775 
382,000 9,550 10,000 19,550 
372,000 9,300 10,000 19,300 
362,000 9,050 10,000 19,050 
352,000 8,800 10,000 18,800 
342,000 8,550 11,000 19,550 
331,000 8,275 11,000 19,275 
320,000 8,000 11,000 19,000 
309,000 7,725 11,000 18,725 
298,000 7,450 12,000 19,450 
286,000 7,150 12,000 19,150 
274,000 6,850 12,000 18,850 
262,000 6,550 13,000 19,550 
249,000 6,225 13,000 19,225 
236,000 5,900 13,000 18,900 
223,000 5,575 14,000 19,575 
209,000 5,225 14,000 19,225 
195,000 4875 14,000 18,875 
181,000 4,525 15,000 19,525 
166,000 4,150 15,000 19,150 
151,000 3,775 15,000 18,775 
136,000 3,400 16,000 19,400 
120,000 3,000 16,000 19,000 
104,000 2,600 16,000 18,600 

88,000 2,200 17,000 19,200 

71,000 1,775 17,000 18,775 

54,000 1,350 18,000 19,350 

36,000 900 18,000 18,900 

18,000 450 18,000 18,450 
ыыы 

$172,950 $400,000 $572,950 


It is advisable for a school board when selling a bond issue to have 
the advice of an attorney who is a specialist in the field. There are many 
legal requirements which must be strictly observed, and failure to do so 
usually will result in no bidders or the voiding of the entire issue by the 
courts. After an issue has been sold, it is very important that interest 
and principal be paid promptly when due. Failure to do so results 


in a default, which will seriously injure the credit rating of the school 
district. 
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Short-Term Loans.—It is not unusual for a school district to need 
to borrow money for a short term—a few days or a few weeks. This may 
occur when local taxes or state appropriations are not received on time 
or until late in the fiscal year. Usually, short-term loans are repaid out 
of receipts of the present or following fiscal year. Such loans are fre- 
quently made by local banks in exchange for a note signed by the 
officials of the board and secured by the current income of the district. 

Another form of short-term loan is the school warrant, used in some 
states but illegal in others. The warrant is more properly called a “‘tax- 
anticipation warrant," as it is in reality a promissory note issued in 
anticipation of tax receipts. It is also a type of forced loan, as the person 
receiving it must discount it at a bank or else hold it until the school dis- 
trict has the funds to pay it. It usually carries a specified rate of interest. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Makea list of twenty activities of the school administrator, ten of which 
could be considered as “business,” and ten as “educational,” responsi- 
bilities. Show how the educational program is affected by each of the 
business activities. 

2. Interview a superintendent of schools and inquire as to how the re- 
sponsibilities of school business management are handled in his school 
system. What responsibilities does the superintendent have? To whom 
does the board of education look for information and advice regarding 
matters of business and finance? 

3. Examine the budget of a local school system. Is there evidence of a 
planned educational program for the year? Does the document present 
evidence to support the requests for appropriations? Are the appropria- 
tions broken down into detail? Calculate the percentage of appropria- 
tions for each major division of the budget. 

4. Discuss ways in which the school budget can be interpreted to the public. 

5. Why are Capital Outlay and Debt Service not usually included as Cur- 
rent Expense in school financial reports? 

6. Describe in detail the procedures you would recommend for administer- 
ing supplies in a school district of average size. Describe each step from 
the original request for the purchase of an article to its delivery to the 
teacher or department needing it. 

7. Visit the business office of a school district and ask to be shown how 
they handle fire insurance. Check on the determination of the amounts 
of insurance carried, the types of policies, the amounts of premiums 
falling due each year, amounts carried on contents of buildings, and 
the manner in which policies are purchased from insurance agents. 
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8. Calculate the annual Debt Service payments of principal and interest on 
a bond issue of $500,000 if $20,000 matures each year for twenty-five 
years and the rate is 2 per cent. 

9. What are the arguments for and against (a) pay-as-you-go; (b) ac- 
cumulated building fund; (c) bonds as a means of financing school- 
building programs ? 

10. Indicate in the space preceding each of the following items in column A 


the letter indicating the proper accounting classification as shown in 
column B. 


Column A Column B 


— —— 1. Textbooks . General Control 
— —— 2. Fuel oil . Instruction 
———— 3. Floor oil . Auxiliary and Coordinate 


Agencies 
. Operating of Plant 
. Maintenance of Plant 
Fixed Charges 
. Debt Service 
. Capital Outlay 


— —— 4, New and additional pupil desks 
— —— 5. Interest on a loan 

—— 6. Premium on fire insurance 
—— 7. Cost of tax collection 

— ——— 8. Books for school library 
—— 9, Painting schoolroom walls 

— 40. Salary of school nurse 
————11. Janitors’ salaries 

————12. Gasoline for school bus 

—— 13. Salary of school principals 
————14. Supplies for science laboratory 


mommo ow» 
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Chapter 13 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 


In nearly every school district of the land there is a need for new 
and/or improved school plants. This need springs from two major 
causes, First, there was a backlog of construction during the depression 
of the thirties and the war of the forties. Second, war and high income 
levels brought an increase in the birth rate. Whereas, before World 
War II annual births varied from 2,200,000 to 2,500,000, during and 
since the War they have increased from 3,500,000 to 3,900,000. These 
circumstances have created a school-plant need over the nation which 
will require approximately $10,000,000,000 to finance." 


Tue PLANT PROGRAM 


The major problems involved in administering the school-plant pro- 
gram are: (1) planning for school plants to meet the educational needs 
of the school district; (2) securing the necessary plants through new con- 
struction, and/or reconditioning of old plants; (3) financing the new 
construction and/or the remodeling of old plants, and providing the 
necessary furniture and equipment; and (4) maintaining and operating 
the school plants. While each of these factors will be treated in some 
detail, it should be clear that in no single chapter on the school plant can 
all relevant material is handled. Nevertheless, an attempt is made here 
to indicate the scope of the problem, the steps which are ordinarily 
involved in a school-plant program, and the ways by which these steps 
may be implemented. 

A recent yearbook has listed the major steps involved in securing a 
new school plant. These steps are : 


Schoolhousing needs become felt 
Educational consultant appointed 
Architect or architects appointed 
Planning committees of staff members set up 
Survey made to determine needs more exactly 


1 Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
(Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1949), p. 212. 
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6. Financial program determined 
7. Bond attorneys selected 
8. Bond issue, if necessary, prepared and submitted to voters 
9. Credit data on school district made available to prospective bond pur- 
chasers 
10. Types of furniture and equipment determined 
11. Educational specifications submitted to architect 
12. Preliminary drawings prepared by architect after necessary give-and- 
take conferences with the school staff 
13. Preliminary drawings approved by board of education 
14. Final drawings and specifications prepared 
15. Final drawings and specifications checked and approved 
16. Bids called for on construction and equipment 
17. The low or preferred bid accepted when proper performance bond has 
been supplied 
18. Contract documents legally approved 
19. Contract documents, including agreement on payment schedule, exe- 
cuted 
20. Supplementary supervision of construction provided by owner 
21. Construction started 
22. Contract awarded for furniture and equipment not covered by general 
contract 
23. Progress reported at successive stages—foundations, first floor, build- 
ing enclosed, building completed 
24. Construction inspected 
25. Building accepted 
26. Contract completed 
27. Building equipped with furniture, apparatus, and machines 
28. Building occupied ? 


It should be clear that, while the above outline represents an approxi- 
mate chronological order, there will be local variations, particularly with 
respect to the first several items. Although such a list is convenient for 
quick reference, it says little about how each step is to be taken. Some of 
these specifics will be indicated. 

There are many people involved in a school-plant program. The 
board of education must be, as indicated elsewhere in this volume, the 
legislative and judicial body for the plant program. Likewise, the super- 
intendent should serve as the chief executive of the board in school-plant 
matters, as he does in other administrative areas. Architects, educational 
consultants, contractors, and others have their roles to play, but they 
must not supplant the school board or the superintendent. In all this 
activity the place of teachers, other staff members, and laymen must not 
be overlooked. Thus the organization of a school-plant program, when 


2 American Association of School Administrat eri Buildings 
(Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1949), ob. тим sang Ре 
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new construction or extensive remodeling is involved, becomes a rather 
complex task. The superintendent, often with the help of his own staff or 
outside consultants, should present a plan to the board of education. 
The board, by the adoption of such a plan, can indicate the way all the 
participants in the program are to function. 


Tue EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


Most school-plant programs would probably benefit from the services 
of an educational consultant. Since any program of building or renova- 
tion is a complex task, assistance beyond that which the superintendent 
and architect can usually give is desirable. This is particularly true in 
smaller districts, where the superintendent and the board may have had 
no previous major building experience. 

The role of the educational consultant will vary in accordance with 
the nature and problems of the school district, the amount and kind of 
local leadership found in the district, and the willingness of the citizens 
of the district to participate in school-plant planning. Although the edu- 
cational consultant should understand thoroughly the relationship be- 
tween educational programs and the physical facilities needed for them, 
he should advise with, rather than dictate to, the people of the school 
district. In short, he should be a resource person to stimulate thinking 
on the part of board members, the superintendent, the architect, the 
school staff, and the citizens of the community. This is a different role 
from that once played by the educational expert, who studied the facts 
and prescribed the program with little or no regard for local participa- 
tion, understanding, or acceptance. 

The educational consultant is concerned fundamentally with helping 
a school district secure facilities to house an educational program. In 
one school district in a one-year period, the consultant was asked to help 
with the following problems : 


Size and location of schools 

Replacement or modernization of existing buildings 

Selection of sites 

Projection of population and enrollments 

Financing of proposed program 

Development of the educational program with teachers and prin- 
cipals 

7. The selection of an architect 


су ол су 


To each of these problems the consultant was able to bring objectivity 
and knowledge of practice elsewhere. These qualifications permitted 
him to advance the necessary information, to help interpret it, and to 
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clarify the issues involved. With help of that kind, school officials and 
others concerned were in a position to make better decisions than they 
would otherwise have been able to do. 

If an educational consultant is to serve adequately in the ways indi- 
cated, it is clear that he should have competence in school curriculum, 
school plant, school finance, research techniques, and the group process. 
Many of the "experts" of prior years knew relatively little about the 
school curriculum, and they were often not skilled in working with 
groups of people. The consultant's role today demands no less technical 
training than that possessed by the earlier expert, and it does demand in 
addition a broader preparation and a different approach. 

Where can these educational consultants be found? They are not too 
‘numerous. Some state departments of education have опе or more staff 
members available for such services. Some universities have field-service 
divisions, which supply this type of service, or they have staff members 
who can serve on a part-time basis as consultants to school districts. А 
poor consultant is perhaps worse than none at all ; hence districts should 
be careful in their selection. 

Once the consultant is selected, there should be an agreement between 
him and the board of education concerning his duties and compensation, 
if compensation is involved. State departments of education may furnish 
such service without charge to the school districts. Field-service divi- 
sions of universities may request a contract between the district and the 
institution. In other cases the contract may be between the district and 
an individual. In any case the cost is nominal, and the possible benefits 
extensive. 


DETERMINING THE NEED 


As already intimated in the discussion about the educational con- 
sultant, the first step in a school-plant program is the determination of 
need. This need will be revealed by securing the following data: the 
present and contemplated educational program of the district, present 
population facts and probable population trends, condition of existing 
plants and possible future use to be made of them, and the financial 
resources of the district. These data are often secured through a general 
or school-plant survey of the district. W. W. Caudill has reduced this 
fact-gathering process to an interesting flow chart, which is shown 
in Figure 14. 


Educational Program.—The determination of the educational pro- 
gram is basic to all else in school-plant planning. School sites and school | 
buildings must be designed to do an educational job. In the determina- 
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What kinds of teaching best serve the community 


How many children will be served 


Ficure 14.—A Flow Chart on School-Plant Planning. 


Source: W. W. Caudill, а Range Programming, Coveri Education, Architec- 
ture and Finance," Magazine of Building, XC (October, 1949), 94. 


tion of the educational program, such questions as the following need 
to be answered : 


What purposes of education has the community accepted ? 

. Is the present administrative unit a logical one, or might consolida- 
tion be effected? 

3. What plan of school organization would seem to be most desirable? 

Should there be kindergartens or junior college opportunity ? 

What attendance areas should be established? 

What transportation facilities will be necessary ? 

What shall be the district policy concerning class size? 

Is teaching to be formal and bookish, or informal with stress upon 
many types of experience? 

8. What, if any, additional educational needs should be met? Are the 
opportunities in adult education, vocational education, and educa- 
tion of the handicapped adequate? 

9. What use is to be made of community resources in the school pro- 
gram? 

10. What community needs in library facilities, recreation, meeting 
places, and the like, should the school plant provide for? 


Rr 


S осе oe 


Population Facts.—In order to establish the number of people for 
whom the educational program is to be provided, population facts must 
be assembled. Data from the following sources have been found to be 
helpful : United States census figures by age-groups and precincts, birth 
registrations by communities, residence building permits by communities 
or city subdivisions, school census figures by communities, preschool 
census figures by communities, and school enrollments by communities 
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and grades. City zoning ordinances and plans for the extension of water 
and sewage facilities must also be considered. Economic developments 
in mining, agriculture, or manufacturing are also pertinent factors. 

Many of these population factors can be secured for the past ten or 
twenty years. Mere examination of twenty-year trends will often sug- 
gest rather definitely what the future trends are apt to be. With pre- 
school data and enrollment figures, however, a reliable estimate for the 
ensuing five years is usually possible, since children already born are to 
be provided for. Heavy migration in or out of a community would tend 
to skew such an estimate. An even more reliable prediction may be pos- 
sible by considering survival rates for each grade. For instance, as shown 
in Table XV, study of past data revealed that 141.2 per cent of the chil- 
dren born in Van Wert, Ohio, in 1932 were registered in the first grade 
in 1938-39. By similar calculations over a period of years, an average 
survival rate for first grade is determined. The per cent of survival from 
first to second grade over a period of years is then calculated in order to 
get an average survival rate for second grade. In similar fashion a sur- 
vival rate is secured for each of the other grades. By use of these survival 
rates present enrollments can be projected into the future, as Table XV 
illustrates. 

Before the need for new or renovated plants can be established, the 
condition and utilization of present plants must be determined. The 
appraisal of existing plant facilities should include the following factors: 
safety, health, sanitation, utilization of space, efficiency of heating and 
ventilating, maintenance costs, structural soundness, location, adequacy 
of site, and appropriateness for instructional and community use. While 
all of these factors are important, the adequacy for instructional purposes 
proposed must remain the factor of most concern. A sound structure 
may be obsolete for an educational program. 

To help objectify the appraisal of school plants, score cards have been 
devised. One of these, known as the Holy-Arnold score card, is based 
upon standards developed by the men whose name it bears.? Both ele- 
mentary and secondary score cards have major divisions on site, build- 
ing, academic classrooms, general service rooms, and service systems. 
Тһе card for the secondary schools also includes divisions for special 
classrooms and service systems. Each major division is further divided 
into a number of specific items, each of which, if found in the building, is 
given а numerical rating determined on the basis of whether the item is 
considered to be excellent, good, fair, poor, or very poor. Items not 
pa in the building and judged not needed are given proportionate 
credit. 


* T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, Standards for th Evi luation ildi 
2 ч 2 School Buildings, 

Bureau of Educational Research Monograph: : fox of T io S 
University, 1936). searc! onographs, No. 20 (Columbus: The Ohio State 
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TABLE XV 


Van Wert ScHooL ENROLLMENT EsrrMATED Тнвоосн 1962-63 
Based upon actual enrollment survival trends from 1938-39 through 1947-48 * 


Births 
Year | Num- 
ber 
1932 97 
1933 82 
1934 96 
1935 80 
1936 89 
1937 | 112 
1938 | 122 
1939 | 129 
1940 162 
1941 | 157 
1942 | 213 
1943 219 
1944 | 189 
1945 | 215 
1946 | 215 
1947 | 210 
“1948 | 202 
1949 | 196 
1950 188 
1951 181 
1952 | 173 
1953 165 
1954 | 157 
1955 | 149 
1956 | 141 


School 
Year 


1938-39 
1939-40 


1940-41 
1941—42 
1942—43 
1943—44 
1944—45 
1945-46 
1946—47 
1947—48 


1948-49 
1949-50 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953—54 


711954—55 


1955-56 
1956-57 
1957—58 
1958—59 
1959—60 


1960—61 
1961—62 
1962—63 


Enrollment and Per Cent of Survival 


in Each Succeeding Grade Total Enrollment 


1741 

141 |102.9 1749 

130.2| 143 1677 
148.8| 114 1639 
162.9| 124 1624 
116.1| 145 1657 
117.2| 122 1683 
107.0| 142 1652 


128 


2187 

1000 2211 
100.0 2263 
100.0 2309 
100.0 2325 
100.0 2330 
2277 

100.0 2109 
100.0 2156 


* All figures below the horizontal dashed line are estimated. 

Source: W. R. Flesher, E. B. Session, et al., *A Study of Public School Building 
Needs, Van Wert, Ohio" (Columbus: Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State 
University, 1947), p. 23. 
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The total possible score of 1,000 points on each of the score cards 
represents an ideal building and is, therefore, seldom attained. The 
authors of the score cards have said the score should be interpreted as 
shown below : 


850 to 1,000 Excellent Few ог no improvements needed. 


700 to 849 Good Certain desirable facilities are completely lacking or 
inadequate; such a building often can be made into 
an excellent one without undue expenditure of 
money. 


550 to 699 Fair Deficiencies are more numerous and usually more 
serious than those in “good” buildings. Many of 
these weaknesses can be corrected with relative 
economy. 


400 to 549 Poor If the score is below 500, the building is so inade- 
: quate that its continued use is hardly debatable. 
А building scoring 500 or above in this range may 
be used as a temporary expedient for a few years, 
but plans for its abandonment in the near future 
unquestionably should be made. 


Below 400 Definitely The building should be abandoned at the earliest 
Unsatis- possible time. 
factory 


In the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, survey * the scores assigned to each 
elementary building are shown in Table XVI. For each of the major 
subdivisions on the score card, scores have been converted to percentages 
of maximum scores, and the rating has been indicated by the capital let- 
ters. Thus four buildings have been rated “poor,” four have been rated 
“fair,” and none has been rated “good” or "excellent." 

To be sure, the score assigned to a building gives relatively little 
specific information concerning that building. For that reason detailed 
supplemental comments are needed on each building. As illustration, 
the comments on one plant are as follows: 


The Menan plant is an eight room stone structure erected in 1906 with an 
addition constructed in 1921. A score of 471 was given to this plant. The site 
was scored 122 out of a possible 136; the building 58 out of 178; academic 
classrooms 133 out of 297; service rooms 107 out of 250; and service systems " 
51 out of 139. The site is the best in the District, hence the total score is higher 
than the building itself would justify. While the stone work and the foundation 

* William E. Arnold, et al., “School Building Survey of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania" 


(Philadelphia: Educational Service B i iversi Я 
е О) ТАН со ре аага оа School of Education, University of Penn 
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TABLE XVI 


Torar, SCORES AND PERCENTAGES ОЕ MAXIMUM Scores ALLOTTED TO THE 
HARRISBURG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS ON THE FIVE 
Major DIVISIONS or THE Hoty-Arnotp SCORE Carp 


Per Cent of Maximum Score by Major Divisions 


Name of Total ; 
Building Score Site Building ao 5 NOUS 
Hinc ystems 
Allison. 9. sins 348U 49P 29U 57F 37U 
Boas) .....-.. 0v esl 593 F 54Р 64Е 65Е 62F 
Calder uenis 397U 42P 40P 57F 52P 
Cameron .........« 462 P 54P 42P 61F 55F 
Downey ........... 371U | 45P 35U 58F 44P 
Boose ДИЛЕГ 409 P 58 F 38 U 57 Е 54P 
Forney ъа сае 431Р 55F 35U 60F 53P 
Hamilton .......... 430P 54P 39U 57F 50Р 
Harris escosesa 390 U 40Р 380 61F 50Р 
Lincoln „есе sieren 497 Р 60F 46P 59F 47Р 
Melrose „оо 419Р 54Р 34U 57F 47P 
Open А18. сле 550F 66F 69F 62F 59F 
Riverside .......... 429P 66F 37U 59F 49P 
Shimmell 2.2.0.5 644F AG 70G 64F 56F 
Steele: аІо 646 F 68 F 69 F 66 F 55 F 
Vernol „ое 439 P 51P 37 U 59F 51Р 
Webster i. жд. ons 452 P 57F 35U 59F 50P 
Woodward ........ 433 P 63F 42P 57F SLE 
Average „чокан 463 P 56 F 44Р 60F SR 


Source: William E. Arnold et al., “School Building Survey of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania" (Philadelphia: Educational Service Bureau, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1949), p. 41. 


are in good shape, in nearly every other way the building is about worn out. 
The stairs are of wood and badly worn, the floors are worn down to the nails, 
much of the plaster is loose, blackboards are excessive in amount but poor in 
quality, lath and plaster immediately over the boiler create a serious fire hazard, 
in the older rooms the window area is inadequate, in all rooms artificial lighting 
is poor, and the toilet floors are of wood and difficult to keep clean. These and 
other conditions suggest that the building be replaced as soon as possible. In 
the meantíme, some of the conditions mentioned above can and should be 
improved. The roof should be repaired, the loose plaster replaced, lighting 
improved, wood-work painted, the dark burlap bulletin board replaced with 
light tack board, blackboards reduced in quantity and improved in quality, and 
many of the large trees which darken the building removed. There are also 
reports which question the purity of the water used for drinking. The com- 
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munity hall, now owned by the District, and the large and well arranged site 
are definite assets at this plant. 


It will be noted that these comments also contain suggestions for 
improvement or renovation of the building. 

The extent of use being made of present buildings is also an important 
factor in determining what new facilities may be needed. Utilization 
studies usually show per cent of room use, and per cent of capacity or 
pupil-station use. These data for the Harrisburg elementary schools are 
shown in Table XVII. 


5 Roald F. Campbell and Ray M. Berry, “A School Plant Survey of Jefferson 
County, Idaho" (Rigby, Idaho: Board of Education, Class A School District No. 251, 
1949), pp. 32-34. Mimeographed. 


TABLE XVII 


Room AND Capacity USE or THE HARRISBURG ELEMENTARY 
$сноо BUILDINGS, SEPTEMBER, 1948 


ew edd Per Cent 
ШОП S Unused of Use 
Building Number p SE Pupil Capac- 
sed Sept. Capac- n " 
1948 | ity* 1 mots | oe 
Stations 

Allison ...... 8 7 220 240 20 88 92 
Boasa nari 16 14 401 400 Spr 88 100 
Calder ....... 4 4 128 120 | —8 | 100 107 
Cameron 20 20 584 600 16 100 97 
Central ...... 14 14 249 420 171 100 59 
Downey ..... 6 6 170 180 10 100 94 
Foose ....... 8 8 246 240 “бт 100 103 
Forney ...... 8 8 240 240 0 100 100 
Hamilton .... 16 16 467 480 13 100 97 
ага: Узе 10 10 288 300 12 100 96 
Lincoln 13 12 360 390 30 92 92 
Melrose 12 12 364 360 — 4t 100 101 
Open Аїг.... 4 4 85 100 15 100 85 
Riverside .... 4 4 102 120 18 100 85 
Shimmell .... 12 12 281 360 79 100 78 
Steele ....... 20 19 553 600 47 95 92 
Vernon ...... 8 6 166 240 74 75 69 
Webster ..... 12 1 302 360 58 92 84 
Wickersham . 8 8 266 240 —261 100 111 
Woodward 8 7 235 240 5 88 98 
All Buildings.| 211 202 5,707 6,230 523 96 92 


* Based on 30 pupils per room, except for Boas and Open Air, where 25 is used. 
+ Indicates overcrowded condition. 


Source: William E. Arnold ef al., “School Building Survey of Harrisburg, Penn: 
sylvania" (Philadelphia: Educational Service Bureau, School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1949), p. 50. 
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Since 90 per cent room utilization and 75 per cent pupil-station utili- 
zation are reasonable expectancies for elementary schools, it can readily 
be seen that nearly all of the Harrisburg schools are overcrowded. 


Financial Resources.—Finally, the financial resources of the district 
for building purposes need examination. First of all, the sources of 
school revenue and school-building revenue should be studied. In some 
states the law permits money for school plants to be derived only from 
the sale of school bonds. In other states certain current tax provisions 
may be used for capital-outlay purposes. In most states there are legal 
bond limits which apply to the school districts. 

Tn addition to the legal provisions governing sources of revenue, data 
are usually needed upon assessed valuations, current bonded debt, and 
amortization requirements, tax rates for general and capital-outlay pur- 
poses, the financial status of other taxing units, such as the county or 
city of which the school district is a part, and some index as to the private 
income of the people. Many of these facts should be secured for the past 
decade or so in order that trends might be noted and certain projections 
made. As with population growth, economic developments in the area 
should be noted. 

With these facts and projections in hand, the financial possibilities 
of the district can be determined. These possibilities often govern to 
what extent or over what period new or renovated buildings can be pro- 
vided. State and/or federal aid for school buildings would, of course, 
alter the possibilities. 

The question of how these basic data are to be gathered and who is to 
interpret them needs some consideration. Ideally, these facts should be 
assembled by the superintendent with the assistance of his regular staff. 
In some districts, however, it is desirable to have some outside assistance 
in securing school-plant data and making recommendations for the 
future program. In some cases these out-of-district workers will do a 
formal school-plant survey. In other cases consultant assistance only 
will be secured. The important thing is to get the facts with as much 
local participation in fact-gathering and fact interpretation as possible. 


'THE ARCHITECT 


Role of the Architect. —The school architect is an indispensable mem- 
ber of the team which is to plan a new or renovated school plant. A recent 
yearbook has suggested that the architect may ordinarily be expected to 
perform the functions shown below : 


l. Study the educational plans of the school authorities, checking the 
educational plans with architectural possibility. 
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12. 


13. 
14. 
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Make detailed studies of site proposals as to soil structure and topo- 
graphic relationship, space requirements, residential harmony of school 
plant, and relation to utilities. 


. Prepare preliminary drawings including floor plans, suggested ele- 


vations, location of building on site; develop in consultation with the 
superintendent any desirable revision of equipment layouts submitted 
by the superintendent; and draft a brief outline of specifications upon 
which fentative cost estimates can be based. 

Visit significant school plants with representatives of the school system 
which he is serving. 

Secure the written approval of the board of education of final revisions 
of the preliminary drawings and proceed with the preparation of the 
working drawings and specifications. 


. Hold frequent conferences, during the preparation of working draw- 


ings and specifications, with the superintendent of schools, or his 
designated assistants, for the development and application of data 
required for efficient planning, choice of materials, anticipated problems 
of relation of structure to state codes, public utilities, and legal permits 
and restrictions. 

Secure written approval of working drawings and specifications from 
the board of education and from government agencies as required 
by law. 


. Prepare advertisements for bids, having cleared with the board of 


education whether they wish to have lump-sum bids or segregated bids 
submitted. 


. Assist the board of education in reviewing the bids and in arriving at 


an award, at least in submitting technical advice regarding the bids. 
If the board of education is in doubt regarding the responsibility of 
the contractor, the architect's advice should be requested by the board. 
Effect and administer forms of contract, the posting of necessary bonds 
including the contractor's performance bond, and the time schedules for 
various completion stages of the building. 

Approve selection of supervisor, inspector, or clerk-of-the-works to 
supplement the supervisory services of the architect and to provide 
personal supervision of construction at critical stages of building. 
Act as moderator between the board of education and contractor in 
case of disputes or disagreements as the construction proceeds. Inter- 
pretation of contract may need legal counsel, but in most cases the 
architect can successfully bring the two parties together, avoiding 
delay of construction. 

Approve and certify all payments to contractors and subcontractors. 
Inspect building on completion and certify to the board that all bills, 
liens, and other obligations have been completed.9 


Qualifications.—If these functions are to be handled adequately it is 
clear that the architect must have many abilities. He should be able to 
® American Association of School Administrators, ор. cit., pp. 142-43. 
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design buildings in terms of a specified program of education. He should 
plan buildings which are relatively economical in terms of usable space, 
construction costs, and maintenance costs, and at the same time not sacri- 
fice utility, appearance, or durability. He should be able to prepare plans 
and specifications which are clear and complete. He should be a compe- 
tent executive in drawing contracts, investigating bidders, and coordinat- 
ing the work of contractors. He should provide or secure all necessary 
engineering services. He or his staff should be able to provide super- 
vision during the construction. He should have a desire and an ability 
to work with other people in the development of the plans and specifica- 
tions, He should be honest in all personal and professional dealings. 


Selection. With the role of the architect clearly in mind, it can be 
seen that his selection is a crucial step in a school-plant program. A 
board of education might establish a set of criteria for assistance in 
selecting an architect. Certainly he should be in good standing in his 
own profession. He should have some competence with school-building 
planning. His own staff or his collaborators should be numerous enough 
to provide the services needed, particularly in engineering and supervi- 
sion of construction. A school board might prepare a brief questionnaire 
embodying some of these items, to which architects would be asked to 
respond. This information might be supplemented by visits to school 
buildings designed by these architects. These visits ought to be under 
actual school-operating conditions. Conferences should be held with 
board members, superintendents, principals, teachers, and custodians 
who use the buildings, to determine how well the design works in prac- 
tice and what the relationships were with the architect during the plan- 
ning and construction period. All of this information ought to permit 
the board of education to make a wise selection of the architect. 


Working Relationships.—Once the architect is selected, he should 
be placed under contract in order to minimize the possibilities of mis- 
understanding on his part or that of the officials of the school district. 
Even more important than the contract, however, are the working rela- 
tionships between the architect and the school people. In a real sense 
the architect must be a member of the policy-making group in the school 
district. He will ordinarily work most frequently with the superintend- 
ent, but at times he will meet with the school board, and at other times 
with the superintendent's staff members or with committee members 
who are concerned with developing the housing for the educational pro- 
gram. If in these relationships there is much give-and-take, the resulting 
plant will probably be designed for the needed educational job. Some of 
the details of these relationships will be suggested later. 

7 Standard forms are available from the American Institute of Architects. 
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ScHooL SITES 


One of the most glaring inadequacies of existing school plants are 
the sites upon which buildings have been placed. In most cases the sites 
are too small and are poorly developed. In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
for instance, the elementary school sites averaged less than three-quarters 
of an acre in size. In Jefferson County, Idaho, the elementary school 
sites averaged two and a half acres in size, but in most cases very little 
had been done to develop them.® These conditions suggest that most 
lay persons and many school officials do not as yet comprehend the fact 
that the school site is an integral part of the school plant and can be 
made to serve many educational purposes. 


Location.—If school sites are to serve adequately, several factors need 
consideration in their selection. The first of these is location. Ideally, 
sites should be located so that they are easily accessible to the people 
who are to be served. If possible, school sites should be adjacent to parks, 
recreation centers, libraries, and in the center of residential areas. When- 
ever feasible school sites should be kept away from major highways, 
railroads, and industrial areas. There is general agreement upon maxi- 
mum walking distances to schools for pupils of different school levels, 
as follows: elementary school pupils, three-quarters of a mile; junior 
high school pupils, one and a half miles; and senior high school pupils, 
two miles.? If pupils are to be transported, it is desirable that sites be 
so located that elementary pupils are required to be on the bus no longer 
than thirty minutes, and secondary pupils no longer than one hour. If 
possible, sites should be chosen where public-service facilities, such as 
water, gas, sewage, fire protection, and electricity, are available. 


Size and Physical Features.—Size is another factor of importance 
in the selection of sites. For today’s educational program, certain mini- 
mums in size of sites have been agreed upon as follows: elementary 
schools, five acres plus an additional acre for each hundred pupils en- 
rolled; and for junior and senior high schools, ten acres plus an addi- 
tional acre for each hundred pupils enrolled." It should be kept in mind 
that these are minimums. Many communities will wish to exceed these 
minimums, particularly for senior high schools and junior colleges, Or 
for plants which are to have wide community use. Single-story construc- 
tion, outside classrooms, and extensive play and recreational areas are 
some of the factors behind this need for space. 


8 Arnold, of. cit., p. 35. 
шире б Bay a cit., p. 36. T 
ational Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Guid: ing School Plants 
ay ov George Peabody College, 1949), "urs eee 
id., p. 19. 
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Space alone, however, is not enough. The area must be usable; hence 
the physical features of a site become an important factor. Ideally, the 
site should be of sufficient elevation to drain well, be level enough to 
permit the development of play areas, have a sandy loam topsoil which 
would support plantings, and have a base which would provide substan- 
tial foundations for the buildings. 


Relationship to Buildings.— The possible relationship of the building 
to the site is also a matter of importance. The shape and size of the site 
will determine to a large extent where the building will be placed or what 
orientation it will have. The orientation should be one which is con- 
ducive to good light conditions. The placement of the building should 
not involve excessive construction of walks and driveways. It should 
also be possible to locate the building in such a manner that most of the 
site is left for development into instructional and/or play areas. 


Use.—Finally, in selecting school sites the use to be made of them 
needs consideration. Walks, drives, and space for parking need to be 
anticipated. A portion of the site should be beautified with lawn, shrubs, 
and trees, Sodded fields and hard-surfaced areas should be determined. 
These areas are dependent upon the activities which are planned for 
them. Early elementary children need such facilities as tree houses, 
slides, sand boxes, climbing structures, and jungle gyms. They also need 
space for informal games and wheel toys. Upper elementary children 
need some play apparatus, space for informal games, shuffleboard, hop- 
scotch courts, roller skating, and marble rings, and a turf area for 
organized games. In secondary schools boys and girls need separate 
facilities. Such activities as softball, volleyball, badminton, archery, 
hockey, basketball, football, soccer, track and field events, handball, ten- 
nis, and horseshoes should be provided for. Multiple use of either paved 
or turf areas can be planned for many of the activities named. However, 
many of these facilities will need duplication when enrollments are large. 
Many schools are also providing winter-sports areas for skating, coast- 
ing, and even skiing. Other schools have found picnic areas and outdoor 
swimming facilities to be desirable. It is apparent, of course, that many 
of these facilities can be used for summer recreation, and by adults as 
well as school pupils. 

Many schools are now planned so that adjacent to each classroom, 
particularly at the primary-grade level, there is an outside classroom 
with direct connection. During a good part of the year in most climates 
this would be an invaluable facility. School gardens, experimental plots, 
and sheds for animals are also possibilities which have many instruc- 
tional implications. At senior high school and junior college levels it 
seems quite desirable to have space enough for an air strip. 
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Ficure 15.—Site Plan. 


Source: National Facilities Conference, A Guide for Planning Е pue b 
Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Education (Chicago: The Athletic Institute 
Inc., 1947), p. 17 
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These space needs have been indicated by Lawrence B. Perkins and 
Walter D. Cocking as follows : 


The trend in site selection is toward size—lots of it. In a given situation 
this does not just come. Thinking has taken place—thinking on the part of 
more than the administrator or the architect or the school board. The people 
have met and planned—with or without the services of an expert. They have 
set down their educational philosophy, their hopes and aspirations for the 
neighborhood community. They have interpreted the program in terms of 
space—have measured horseshoe courts, picnic requirements for a neighbor- 
hood gathering, apparatus needs, wet weather play areas, softball diamonds, 
gardens, parking and a host of other needs real and imagined. They have 
weighed them, looked for ways to get several kinds of use out of the same 
space, conceded that some needs are more immediate to a larger number than 
others. When they were all through they came up with specifications for a 
school site that they can and will defend—one that has exceeded anything the 
school administrator has dared expect—one that provides for the real needs 
of the school and community now and in years to come.!? 


A site plan for one school where an attempt has been made to develop 
the site may be seen in Figure 15. 


Early Selection.— lf sites having the characteristics mentioned above 
are to be secured without exorbitant cost, school-building needs in many 
instances must be anticipated years before actual construction is to begin. 
This will often involve careful planning on the part of the school district 
in collaboration with city councils and planning boards. As residence 
areas are developed, sites for schools, parks, and other public facilities 
should be allotted, The school board should then authorize purchase of 
the agreed-upon school sites. If these sites should later prove to be not 
needed, they can nearly always be sold for more than the original cost. 
In the case of plant renovation and improvement, it is often possible to 
secure additional property to increase the size of the site. 

When school-building plans are being developed, plans for the site 
Should also be developed. As a matter of fact, only when the two go 
together is the school-plant program complete. All concerned—the 
board, the superintendent, the school staff, the educational consultant, 
and the architect—should participate in the development of plans for the 
building and the site. 


DEVELOPING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Educational Specifications.—As was suggested in the discussion of 
how need for school plants is determined, all planning should begin with 
a consideration of the educational program which is to be established in 

12 Schools (New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1949), pp. 35-36. 
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the community. Teachers, other school workers, and lay citizens should 
have а voice in determining what that educational program should be. 
If an educational consultant is being used, he will probably tend to stimu- 
late and challenge the thinking ot the local participants in this matter. 
The superintendent, as the chief executive of the board of education, is 
of course charged with the responsibility for seeing that this educational 
planning gets under way and that the people concerned are represented 
init. The board of education should authorize such planning procedures, 
hear planning groups when need be, and adopt or reject the recommenda- 
tions of such groups. One architect has indicated in the following words 
the importance of this process and the relationship it has to what the 
architect is to do: 


The beginning of good planning rests in the hands of the superintendent. 
He and his staff must go to work on this matter. It is his far-reaching privilege 
and responsibility to organize the exhaustive research available to him within 
his authority. He has the opportunity to draw on all information such as 
population and employment trends and resources from city and state planning 
and research agencies, and the specialized studies of experts in various tech- 
nical fields such as population and employment trends and resources from 
city and state planning and research agencies, and the specialized studies of 
experts in various technical fields such as lighting and acoustics. His is the 
responsibility of pooling the suggestions and observations of the teachers and 
staff who work in these buildings and the community who use the buildings 
for vital social and cultural needs. After painstaking observation and study 
of the actual use, for instance, of classrooms, the functions, activities, and 
physical and psychological needs for the teaching process should be outlined. 
'The final organization and analysis of all this information should set forth 
the controlling educational methods, ideals, and philosophy. This document is 
“The Program for the Building.” 13 


This “program for the building" might also be known as the educa- 
tional specifications. These educational specifications must be developed 
for each contemplated new or renovated plant. Thus the educational pro- 
gram not only for the district but for each specific plant must be deter- 
mined. Consideration should be given to such items as total enrolment 
anticipated, enrolments at each grade level, class size, community needs 
to be served, regular classrooms needed, special classrooms needed, other 
facilities needed, growth characteristics of age-groups to be served, and 
space requirements for the desired instructional program. 

For each room and other facility found necessary in this analysis, the 
staff should develop two statements. The first is a description of the 
educational program intended for that room or facility. This should be 
done in some detail and perhaps couched in terms of the activities whic 


18 Roald F. Campbell and John E. Marshal ё үр 
grams (Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1945) 5) © иаш d 
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are to go on in that room or facility. The second statement should be 
made up of the desirable plant characteristics which would facilitate the 
program planned for each room or facility. This would include space 
assignments in the building and on the site, seating and other furniture, 
lighting, heating, hearing, electrical facilities, plumbing facilities, floor 
coverings, blackboard and tackboard, storage, and decoration. In some 
instances a third statement indicating the desired relationships among 
facilities should also be developed by the staff. 

If staff planning is to be made really effective, a procedure like that 
listed below seems to be necessary : 


1. The superintendent should appoint a committee of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and building personnel from the staff for each 
building or type of building to be planned. 

2. The committee should study general features of the proposed plant, 
and then perhaps divide itself into subcommittees for specific rooms 
and other facilities. 

3. Subcommittee should report back to the general committee for 
discussion and approval of recommendations. 

4. Committee recommendations, including a statement of the education 
program, for each room and other facility, and the physical facilities 
needed for that program, should be reported to the superintendent 
and his supervisory staff. 

5. The superintendent and the architect will then need to consider the 
written document of the committee. 

6. The architect and the superintendent may need to consult with the 
committee at this point. 

7. Upon receiving more information, the committee may find it neces- 
sary or desirable to revise its document. 

8. The written document of the committee, with necessary revisions 
and approval of the superintendent and his staff, becomes the educa- 
tional specifications from which the architect is to prepare his pre- 
liminary sketches. 

9. The preliminary sketches should then be presented to the com- 
mittee for study and recommendation to the superintendent and the 
architect, 

10. If the architect has not provided for the educational program sug- 
gested, he should revise preliminary sketches accordingly. 

11. The revised preliminary sketches, when approved by the committee 
and the superintendent, should be presented to the board of educa- 
tion for approval. 


In the Salt Lake City (Utah) School District, the essential steps of 
this procedure were followed. vg excerpt from their educational speci- 
fications follows: 
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C. Upper-Elementary Classrooms 


1. The purpose of education in the intermediate grades is to provide a 
wide variety of activities and learning experiences that will develop all 
aspects of the nature of the child. Each activity is planned to challenge 
the individual interest and ability of every member of the group and 
develop in him the desire to express himself both as an individual and 
as a contributing member of a group. 

The types of school activities in which children in the upper-eleinentary 
grades engage are summarized below under nine headings. Under each 
of these headings are indicated some of the major housing needs to 
facilitate the particular type of activity. 


2. Basic Activities: 
The basic activities of upper-elementary grade pupils for which provi- 
sions must be made include the following: 
a) Speaking and listening activities: 
Room of proper size and shape to carry on discussions. 
Room with good acoustical qualities. 
Noiseless operation of heating and ventilating equipment. 
Floor covering of some type to eliminate scuffing noises on floor. 
Looking activities: 
Maximum utilization of natural lighting by means of large window 
areas and two-way blind control. 
Adequate artificial illumination to prevent eyestrain. 
Facilities for darkening room to use various projected visual aids. 
Convenient electrical outlets to make use of projectors. 
Facilities for showing illustrations, displays or exhibits of various 
types involving chalkboard, tackboard, and table or cabinet tops. 
Reading activities: 
Space in which to group children in various ways for different read- 
ing purposes. 
Adequate storage space for books of all types. 
Adequate lighting to safeguard eyesight of the children as they read. 
Easy access to school library. 
d) Writing activities: 
Proper lighting to minimize eyestrain. 
Desks and seats of proper size to insure proper position when writ- 
ing. 
Adequate chalkboard space. 
Storage facilities for paper, pencils, pens, ink bottles, and chalk. 
Space for displaying written work. 
е) Dramatic activities: 
Considerable free area. 
Space for the arrangement of pupils into audience situations. 
Storage space for properties of various types. 
Room with good acoustical qualities. 
Noiseless operation of heating and ventilating equipment. 
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f) Experimentation: 
Table facilities upon which to conduct simple experiments. 
Conveniently located electrical outlets. 
Storage space for simple laboratory equipment. 
Easy access to water and sink. 
Paper-towel cabinet. 
Construction activities : 
Space for rearranging desks into various patterns to accommodate 
varying media of expression. 
Water facilities are needed for clay and papier-maché. 
Storage space for different construction media, such as paper of all 
sizes, wood, clay, paints, crayons, and colored chalk. 
Storage space for unfinished projects. 
Display space, both wall and free-standing. 
Musical activities: 
Space in which to arrange singers in choral formation. 
Space for placement of piano and electric portable phonograph. 
Electrical outlet for use of phonograph. 
Storage space for rhythm instruments. 
Storage space for music books. 
i) Large-muscle activities: 
Movable furniture to permit a large free space in room. 
Storage facilities for play equipment. 
Space and electrical current for use of phonograph in rhythmic work. 
Easy access to exits to playground area. 
Facilities for washing hands. 


м 


9 


h 
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. Location: 


a) Place classrooms in a separate part of the building away from the 
primary grades. 

b) Locate classrooms away from the lower-grade playground. 

c) Classrooms should be in close proximity to the school library, audi- 
torium, and multi-purpose room. 

d) Convenient access should be planned for rooms to an outdoor exit 
and toilet rooms for this grade grouping. 

e) Place classrooms on the ground floor if site conditions permit. 


. S167 


a) All rooms for these grades are to be 26 feet by 36 feet, or approxi- 
mately 27 square feet per pupil. 


. Desired Layout: 

a) A group work, study, and recitation area is required with movable 
seats and two-pupil desks to seat a maximum of thirty-five pupils. 
These tables are 21 inches wide and 48 inches long, heights varying 
throughout the grades. 

b) An individual and small-group library center should be planned with 
table and chairs to seat six children in these grades. This table is to 
be approximately 36 inches by 72 inches, with appropriate chairs, 
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с) А construction-activity center is essential, including a counter 30 
inches high, a sink with mixing faucets for hot and cold water, a 
table and chairs to seat approximately four pupils for work with clay, 
a clay-storage bin, and a small lumber rack. 

d) A science counter is desired, including a 30-inch-high counter under 
the windows with top of impervious material and of sufficient space 
to hold a terrarium and aquarium, and two small tables and casters to 
be stored under the work counter. 

е) Floor space for miscellaneous activities, such as painting on easels, 
dramatization of stories, etc., is essential. 

f) Space for development of long-term projects which last for several 
weeks and are then replaced by others is to be planned. 

g) A teacher's center is essential, including a teacher's desk, chair, and 
legal-size four-drawer file. The teacher's desk will be of natu ral wood 
finish, approximately 30 inches by 42 inches. 

h) Storage facilities should be planned to include: 

(1) Storage space for children's wraps, to be provided in recessed 
areas opening only into the corridor. This recess should be ap- 
proximately 17 inches deep with an 8-inch ledge, and appropriate 
hanging hooks at 8-inch intervals. 

(2) A teacher's coat and storage cupboard, The teacher's wardrobe 
is to be approximately 624 feet high, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, 
with a mirror and place for hat, handbag, towel, make-up kit 
and galoshes; separate from all other storage space. 

The teacher's storage cupboard should be approximately 6% 
feet high, 4 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, with five adjustable 
shelves. These cabinets should lock. 

(3) Low storage cabinets along the window wall for storage of pupil 
projects, supplies and equipment, and for storing large paper 
and supplies. 

(4) Portable book shelves are to be placed in recessed area on the 
corridor wall, and flush against the back wall of the room. There 
is need for 20 linear feet of 13-inch shelving and 65 linear feet 
of 11-inch shelving in each room. 


6. (Allof the areas listed need not be exclusive, as the movement of furni- 
ture will allow one space to be used effectively for more than one pur- 


pose in the daily activity. Provide recesses in 2-foot modules for 
cabinets.) 14 


Preliminary Plans.—With the completion of the educational specifi- 
cations, and their acceptance by the board of education, the “ball is 
passed” to the architect. He is to prepare the preliminary drawings and 
estimates. This is the fluid stage in planning. At this stage the archi- 
tect is bringing to bear his peculiar talent in design. He is attempting to 
give appropriate expression in wood, brick, concrete, glass and other 


14 Leon Miller (ed.), “A School Plant Planning Guide for the Salt Lake City 
Schools” (Salt Lake City: Board of Education, 1949), pp. 6-10 to 6-12 Mimeogr: aphed. 
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materials to the educational program sought. He may try out many 
conceptions, These conceptions should be referred to the superintendent, 
to the educational consultant, to the central planning group, and at times 
to the board of education. 

After this give-and-take, the preliminary plans should be submitted to 
the board of education for approval. This document should ordinarily 
include the following : 


1. A plot plan showing size and shape of the site, general topographical 
features, existing structures, the proposed building, possible future 
additions, and adjacent streets and walks. 

A floor plan showing type of wall, floor, partition, roof, and stair 

construction ; location, size, and purpose of each room ; location and 

size of all stairs, corridors, doors, and windows ; location of plumb- 
ing fixtures and built-in equipment; general method of heating and 
ventilating ; and over-all dimensions. 

3. Elevations of at least two sides of the building showing over-all 
dimensions, finished floor and ceiling levels, and finished outside 
grade; windows, doors, steps, areas, and retaining walls; and con- 
struction materials. 

4. Proposed service connections for gas, water, electricity, and sewer- 
age systems. 

5. A rough estimate of cost for the guidance of the board of educa- 
tion. 


N 


These preliminary plans should be given careful study. It is at this 
point that state and local building code requirements, if any, should be 
determined. If the state department of public instruction has any juris- 
diction or service to offer, help from that office should be solicited. Pro- 
posed demands on water and sewerage facilities should be given careful 
consideration. Finally, the planning committees which prepared the edu- 
cational specifications should check to see that the educational needs indi- 
cated are being given physical expression. The superintendent and/or 
the educational consultant can give real help at this point. Only when 
the preliminary plans have been found satisfactory or have been revised 
to satisfy all these groups, should the board of education be asked to 
approve them and authorize the preparation of working drawings and 
specifications. 

Some architects follow the practice of preparing preliminary plans for 
appraisal, somewhat as suggested above, and then preparing what they 
call “key” drawings for final inspection before the preparation of work- 
ing plans and specifications. In these key plans every piece of equipment 
and every service facility to be used by teachers are shown. Only after 
each of these items has been checked and approved by the school per- 
sonnel are the working drawings prepared. 
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Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that changes are 
simple at the preliminary-plan stage, and that they are difficult and often 
expensive after working drawings and specifications are prepared. All 
who have suggestions to make to the architect should make every effort 
to submit them while the project is in the preliminary or key-plan stage. 
Moreover, school workers and lay citizens who work on planning com- 
mittees should recognize that once final drawings are authorized the 
time for their participation has ended, The crucial nature of this early 
planning, beginning with the preparation of the educational specifica- 
tions and ending with approval of the preliminary or key plans, should 
make it clear that it cannot be hurried. The building which may stand 
fifty years or more demands a year or two to be conceived. 


Working Plans.— The preparation of the working plans and specifica- 
tions is distinctly the work of the architect and his technical assistants. 
When these documents have been completed, they should be examined 
by the superintendent and the educational consultant to see that the pro- 
gram of the preliminary plans has been faithfully adhered to. They are 
then approved by the board, after which bids for construction are invited. 


DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF Вотірімсѕ 


Functional Features.—Perhaps the best thing that might be said 
about any school building is that it serves well the purpose for which it 
was intended. Too often school buildings have been monuments rather 
than functional facilities for certain educational programs. The relation- 
ship between educational program and school plant cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The requirements for a kindergarten and for a 
solid geometry class are quite different. Likewise, facilities appropriate 
for a sixth-grade group would probably be inappropriate as a band room. 
Tn addition to its functional nature, there are certain other characteristics 
which a school building should possess. 


Expansible Plant.—School plants should be expansible. This means 
that they are so constructed that, if necessary, they can be enlarged to 
meet additional or different demands. An elementary school in a new 
residential section may need to be built to accommodate two hundred 
children. Ten years hence there may be four hundred children in the 
same section. If the building is expansible, additions can be added as 
needed, though the architectural unity of the building is preserved. Pos- 
sible expansions of the building should be planned at the time of the orig- 
inal construction. This means that the site acquired for the original 
structure must be so large, and the initial building must be so placed on 
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the site, that the expansions are possible. Open-type construction, char- 
acteristic of much modern school building, lends itself to the expansi- 
bility requirement. 


Flexible Plant.—School plants should be flexible. Even though a 
school plant is built to serve its present function well, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that during its lifetime it will be called upon to serve a different 
function. The character of the population or the character of the educa- 
tional program or both may change. There may be need, for instance, 
to convert an elementary school into a vocational school. There are ways 
of ensuring considerable flexibility in a building. For instance, all heating, 
plumbing, and utilities should be placed on outside or inside walls which 
are the structural elements. Walls between classrooms can thus be of 
lightweight construction and placed wherever needed. Three rooms each 
forty feet in length might be converted to two rooms each sixty feet in 
length. To facilitate such changes it is also desirable to have continuous 
fenestration so that cross walls do not have to be placed between groups 
of windows. 


Single-Story Structure.—Single-story construction adds consider- 
ably to the flexibility of a school building. Where sites are adequate, this 
increased flexibility would seem to justify the one-story plant. In some 
quarters there has been hesitancy in using single-story construction since 
it has been thought to be more expensive than multi-story structures. 
This fear may be without basis in fact, as can be seen in the following 
statement from a recent study : 


We have made a careful analysis of some 14 single and multi-story ele- 
mentary school buildings of fire-resistant construction with steel frames and 
joists, non-combustible roofs, double loaded corridors, and reasonable ceiling 
heights, designed by this firm for erection in Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota—and 
bid during the past 12 months. In function, character and quality of materials, 
these buildings are comparable. Allowance was made for the change in con- 
struction costs during this period. Our conclusion is that single story structures 
of this character and in this portion of the Middle West are cheaper than 
fairly comparable multi-story schools: 


By the sq. ft. yardstick.... een 6.5% less 
By the cu. ft. yardstick.... eee 4.6% less 
By the classroom yardstick........ enn 4.895 less 
By the net teaching агеа.................++..- 5.0% less 15 


The economy of single-story structures seems to be made possible 
by concrete-slab floor construction, bar-joist construction for the roofs, 
lighter walls, and lack of stairways. 


15 Philip Will, Jr., “Economies of One-Story Construction," Magazine of Building, 
XCI (October, 1949), 202. 
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A one-story building is also a more functional building. The space 
requirements on one floor do not determine the space requirements on 
the other. If outdoor entrances are needed to all classrooms, they may be 
supplied. The motion picture projector does not have to be lifted up 
and down stairs. Thus the case for one-story plants seems quite strong. 


Space.—There must be space for teaching. In the days of the formal, 
academic curriculum, fifteen to eighteen square feet of floor area per 
pupil may have been enough. That amount of space will not do now. 
Most groups recommend that kindergartens provide about fifty square 
feet per child, that elementary rooms provide thirty to thirty-five 
square feet per pupil, that regular high school classrooms provide 
twenty-five feet per pupil, and that laboratory rooms have thirty to forty 
square feet per pupil.*® 

These changes in space requirements have resulted from the fact that 
most elementary school rooms are tending to be laboratories where many 
kinds of activities, in addition to reading from books, go forward. The 
same movement is noticeable at the high school level, particularly where 
core-curriculum programs have been set up. 

While generous space requirements are necessary for effective instruc- 
tional programs, every effort should be made not to waste space or to 
provide rooms which are used but a small portion of the day. Therefore, 
it will often be necessary to use one space for more than one purpose. In 
an elementary school it is entirely conceivable that the playroom might 
also serve as the auditorium, or the lunchroom might also be planned to 
serve as an art-and-craft center. In very small secondary schools the 
auditorium and gymnasium might be combined. In larger schools, how- 
ever, this has been found most unsatisfactory. Where only one class or 
two in any one science is necessary, a general science room rather than 
separate rooms for physics, chemistry, and biology might be planned. 
Where neither industrial arts nor the farm shop need full-time facilities, 
a general shop might be planned to care for both. 

Another way in which school facilities can, and often should, be used 
more fully is to make them suitable for community use. There are many 
demands of this kind. In the Ogden (Utah) School District, for in- 
stance, over a fifteen-month period, 149 leases were granted to com- 
munity groups for the use of school facilities." 

_ School libraries often can be community libraries. Play and recrea- 
tion areas may be planned to serve community groups as well as school 
groups, particularly during the summer session. Vocational facilities 
can be adapted to meet adult needs as well as the school needs. 


16 National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, op. cit. 


11], Leland Gibson, “The After School Use of the School Plant in the Ogden Dis- 
trict” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Utah, 1949), p. 69. 
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Plant Interrelationships.—The interrelationships among the various 
units in a school plant should be given careful consideration. For in- 
stance, the gymnasium should be somewhat removed from the classroom 
arca and be near the parking area and adjacent to the playing fields. The 
music rooms should be removed from the regular classrooms and be near 
the auditorium. The library should be near the center of the plant and 
perhaps nearest to English and social studies rooms. Many of these 
interrelationships are shown diagrammatically in Figure 16. 


Ficure 16.—Diagrammatic Form Showing Relationship of the Units With- 
in the School to Each Other and to the Site. 


А Source: Sketch by Eberle M. Smith, School Executive, LXVIII (January, 
949), 47. 


In planning new or renovated school plants, the school personnel and 
the architect need to keep in mind the desirable characteristics of a school 
building mentioned above. For a more complete treatment of this topic 
other sources may be consulted.’ 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


As the educative process has become more complex, the demand for 
school furniture and school equipment has become more extensive and 
more varied. If the building is to be more than a shelter, appropriate 


18 Perkins and Cocking, of. cit., chap. iii. 
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furniture and equipment must be provided. A few of the more common 
types of furniture will be discussed. 


Seating.— Most classrooms require some type of seating. More and 
more, movable seating is being favored over the fixed types. Flexible 
seating lends itself to modern teaching, it makes multiple use of the floor 
space possible, and it is better adapted to concrete-floor-slab construc- 
tion. Perkins and Cocking recommend movable furniture and suggest 
that it be light in weight, sturdy, stackable, suitable to the user and com- 
fortable, designed to promote health and good posture, and finished so 
as to avoid glare and reflect light.” Manufacturers аге in the process of 
developing furniture to meet these criteria. 

Tables and chairs in single units, double units, and larger units are 
now available. The tables are usually constructed so that two or four 
of them can be placed together, with the seats around the outside, when 
small group activities are desired. From the standpoint of light reflec- 
tion, the blond finish has been found to be far superior to the schoolroom 
brown formerly used so extensively. 


Classroom Laboratories.— Elementary school classrooms and class- 
rooms for core programs at the secondary level are in a very real sense 
laboratories. As such they must be equipped for many activities. In 
each there should be a sink with hot and cold water. A work bench or 
two should be provided. Storage for books and materials should be ade- 
quate. There should be several types of storage cabinets designed to 
meet the needs of the room. These ought not to be built in, but movable, 
so that cabinets of various types might be interchanged to meet the needs 
of different classrooms. Perkins and Cocking have provided illustrations 
of many types of cabinets.2° A reading table, a science table, and tables 
for display purposes are also necessary in the classroom. 


, Special Rooms.—Each of the special rooms found in a school build- 
ing requires specialized furniture and equipment. In the school library, 
for instance, there should be a charging desk, tables and chairs for the 
library users, a librarian's work desk, catalog cases, book trucks, stands 
for dictionary and other reference works, bulletin boards, newspaper 
and magazine racks, filing cases, display cases, globes, pictures, files for 
slides, and other items. A high school choral room ought to be equipped 
with a piano, a radio-phonograph, a teacher's desk, chairs for pupils, 
bulletin board, lantern screen, storage space, music cabinet, conductor’s 
stand and dais, wall chart of music paper, a blackboard with permanent 
staves, and other items. The equipment needs of school shops, science 
rooms, and auditoriums are even more extensive than those given for 


19 Ibid., рр. 182-84. 
20 Ibid., pp. 186-87. 
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the two rooms above. School planners will find the recent volume by 
Engelhardt and others most helpful in thinking about the equipment 
needs of a secondary school.?! 


Audio-Visual Aids.—In so far as possible each classroom should be 
equipped to make full use of audio-visual aids. The use of these aids 
within the classroom makes them truly instructional aids instead of 
entertainment facilities. To implement this idea, all rooms should be so 
equipped that they can be darkened ; also, adequate electrical outlets are 
necessary and some acoustical treatment will be needed. Screens and 
projectors should be of the portable type. A sturdy cabinet for the pro- 
jectors mounted on large castors should be provided. 

The American Association of School Administrators suggests that 
for maximum use audio-visual equipment in the following quantities be 
made available : 


For each 10 classrooms: 1 16 mm. sound motion-picture projector 
1 opaque projector 


For each 5 classrooms: 1 314” x 4” slide projector (slides of this size 
can be prepared locally) 
1 Filmstrip projector 
1 2” x 2” slide projector 
1 2-speed (33 and 78 rpm’s) turntable 
1 Radio (FM and AM combination where 
FM stations are accessible) 22 


In addition to equipping the classrooms for audio-visual aids, it may 
be desirable, particularly in large schools, to have a special audio-visual 
room. Sucha room could serve for preview purposes and for the storage 
of equipment, in addition to being used for students. 


Playground Equipment.—Equipment for the playground should be 
planned just as carefully as for the classrooms. Kindergarten children in 
a separate area should have such items as a sand box, a jungle gym, a 
cellar-door type slide, swings with safety seats, low see-saws, a hard- 
surfaced space for wheel toys, and tables and seats for quiet games. 
Primary grade children should have rings, ladders, horizontal bars and 
ladders, low slides, jungle gyms, sand boxes, wading pools, and platforms 
for block building. Older children need less equipment and more space 
for games of many kinds. A hard-surface area is desirable for court 
games, circle games, roller skating, volleyball, and other activities. It is 
to be hoped that much of the playground can be in turf. Such activities 
as field ball, speed ball, soccer, touch ball, softball, baseball, croquet, and 

21 N, L, Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett, Planning Secondary 


School Buildings (New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1949). 
22 Op, cit., р. 260. 
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kite flying can be done very well on a turf surface. The Athletic Insti- 
tute has provided detailed help for those who are planning school and 
community playgrounds.” 


Budget Provision for Equipment.—In the development of a new 
plant the expenditure required for furniture and equipment represents a 
substantial part of the total expenditure. For this reason the furniture 
and equipment needs should be budgeted from the beginning. Most cur- 
rent school budgets can be made to include replacement of furniture and 
pa pur but seldom are current funds adequate to equip and furnish 
а hew building. Thus, unless the equipment needs are planned and in- 
cluded with the building and site needs, a new plant may be operated 
for years with obsolete or makeshift equipment. 


FINANCING THE PLANT PROGRAM 


Increased Costs.— Elsewhere in this volume the financial and busi- 
ness management aspects of school administration, of which school-plant 
finance is one part, are dealt with in some detail. However, some of the 
peculiar problems of financing school plants will be noted briefly here. 
In the first place, school plants cost a great deal more than they once did. 
This is due to at least three reasons. Schoolrooms and school sites are 
much larger today than they were a few decades ago. Once a classroom 
of 600 to 700 square feet was thought adequate. Today, particularly in 
the elementary school, classrooms of 900 to 1,000 square feet are being 
sought. In the day of formal education, sites of one and two acres were 
common, whereas today sites of ten and twenty acres or even more, are 
being used. 

- Another reason for the increased cost of school plants lies in the 
increased complexity of those plants. In the day when education was 
largely academic and before modern conveniences were common, space 
for formal seating was about all that was required in a school building. 
Now that the educational process is composed of many types of activi- 
ties, many special areas must be provided in a schoolhouse. For instance, 
there must be space for experimenting, space for musical activities, space 
for art expression, space for play and rhythms, space for eating, and even 
space for spectators. Then, too, as modern plumbing has become com- 
mon, washrooms and toilet rooms have become a necessity. With the 
great increase in the use of electric power, the wiring and lighting ofa 
building has become a major part of plant construction. Heating and 
ventilating systems have become more complex, more extensive, more 


23 National Facilities Conference. A Guid. Planning Faciliti : 
A 5 lit r Athletics, 
190 Physical and Health Education (Сакар: Ты АПЫК ДУ Inc., 
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effective. In schoolhouses, as in industry, acoustical treatment has been 
found to be a great boon. In short, school plants, like the homes of 
America, reflect the technological advancements of the day. 

Change in the price level is still another reason for the high cost of 
school plants. The school-building dollar of 1939 was worth fifty cents 
in 1951. In other words it took $200,000 in 1951 to buy what $100,000 
would have bought in 1939." 


Paying for Plants.— While legal provisions vary from state to state, 
the two most common methods of paying for school plants will be dis- 
cussed here. The first method is usually known as the pay-as-you-go 
plan. Under this arrangement current-operating funds, special building- 
levy funds, or both are used to pay for the plant over the one- or two-year 
period it is under construction. Twenty-four states permit current oper- 
ating funds to be used for school-plant construction. In twenty-five 
states a special school-building levy is permitted. Fourteen states have 
both of these provisions.” In states where one or both of these provisions 
pertain, at least part of the school-plant program may be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. In larger districts where school construction is а 
frequent or continuous matter, this method of financing seems quite de- 
sirable. In any school district such a method eliminates interest charges 
on school bonds. 

The second method of financing school plants is from the sale of 
school bonds. All forty-eight states are permitted by law to employ this 
method, and in thirteen states this is the only method by which plants 
may be ргосигей.2% In most states the bond issue is limited to a certain 
percentage of the assessed valuation. These limits vary greatly. The 
assessed valuation of most school districts has not increased anywhere 
nearly as much as school-building prices. Since school-plant funds are 
most often limited by bonding power based upon a percentage of the 
assessed value of a school district, this often creates a most serious 
situation. 

The bonding method permits smaller school districts to secure needed 
school plants and to pay for them over a period of years as they are 
used. With interest rates at about 2 per cent, as has been the case in 
recent years, the extra cost is not great. Experience has demonstrated 
that all bond issues should be of the serial type, and in some states such 
a plan is required by law. 

If a bond issue is to be floated, there are certain procedures which 
should be followed. In the first place, a competent bond attorney should 


24 Harold F. Clark, “School Building Costs and Bond Prices,” School Executive, 
LXXI (November, 1951), 15. 

25 Chase and Morphet, op. cit., p. 214. 

36 Loc. cil: 
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be employed from the start. The attorney will probably require the fol- 
lowing documents, each certified as to its authenticity : 


Ө ю юм с жюгю 


= 


. Statement of assessed valuation 
. Sworn statement of debt 


Minutes of board meeting at which resolution to borrow was passed 


. Citation of legal authority to borrow 


Resolution authorizing school election to approve the bond issue 
Notice of election 

Certificate of publication of election notice 

Form of ballot 

Proceedings canvassing election returns 

Certificate of public official showing that election returns are certified 
public record 


. Advertisement of sale 

. Certificate of publication of sale notice 
. Certificate of sale and award 

. Resolution confirming sale 

. Certificate of signatures on bonds 


Copy of bond form 
Nonlitigation certificates 
Treasurer’s receipt for payment for bonds.?7 


While bond sales procedures vary somewhat from state to state, the 
procedure ordinarily resembles the following : 


10. 


Decision to borrow 
Advice from state officials 


. Choice of bond attorney 
. Authorization of bond issue 
. Planning the debt instrument—type; call provisions; paying dates, 


agent, and place; denomination 


. Planning the maturity schedule 
. Preparing the bond contract 


Marketing the bonds—advertising ; prospectus; credit rating; basis for 
bidding; conducting the sale 

Steps after bond sale—preparing the bonds; authentication, registra- 
tion, and signing of bonds; delivery to purchaser; final approving 
opinion; recording bonds sold; making bond and interest payments 
Safeguarding proceeds of sale.28 


In the sale of the bonds the amortization program must be so arranged 
as to be within the financial resources of the district, with special consid- 
eration for the payment of any existing bond issues. The bond schedule 
recommended for the Riverton (Wyoming) District is shown in 
Table ХУШ. 


Pa : т A 2 
zi qeu meu of School Administrators, of. cit., pp. 303-4. 
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TABLE XVIII 


SUGGESTED RETIREMENT SCHEDULE ON Levy or Five MILLS 
ror Riverton (WyoMiNG) District 


ү Principal Interest Total Total Grand Total 
Sus New Issue | New Issue | New Issue | Old Issue All Issues 
1950 $14,000 $8,125 $22,125 $10,812.50 $32,937.50 
1951 14,000 7,775 21,775 10,495.00 32,270.00 
1952 15,000 7,425 22,425 10,177.50 32,602.50 
1953 15,000 7,050 22,050 32,913.00 
1954 15,000 6,675 21,675 32,182.50 
1955 16,000 6,300 22,300 32,455.00 
1956 20,000 5,900 25,900 32,702.50 
1957 20,000 5,400 25,400 32,382.50 
1958 21,000 4,900 25,900 32,683.75 
1959 22,000 4275 26,275 32,860.00 
1960 22,000 3,825 25,825 32,211.25 
1961 26,000 3,275 29,275 32,462.50 
1962 27,000 2,625 29,625 32,718.75 
1963 31,000 1,950 32,950 32,950.00 
1964 31,000 1,175 32,175 32,175.00 
1965 16,000 400 16,400 16,400.00 


Source: 4 Survey of School Building Needs in Riverton, Wyoming (Laramie: 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of Wyoming, 1949), p. 41. 


Increased building needs, high building costs, and the inability of 
many local districts to finance school plants have caused nineteen states 
to provide some form of state aid for school plants"? This aid varies 
from small amounts for special purposes in some states to a most substan- 
tial sum, such as recently provided in California. In most cases the school 
district must meet certain criteria of need in order to be eligible for 
state aid. State-aid programs for capital-outlay purposes seem to be a 
growing movement, completely in harmony with the states' responsibility 
for public education. : 

Federal aid for school-plant construction is also a possibility. During 
the 1930’s federal grants were made through the Public Works Admin- 
istration for this purpose. Similar legislation has been considered in 
recent sessions of Congress. It is to be hoped that if such aid is made 
available it will be channeled through the respective state departments of 
education so as to be coordinated with local and state programs of 
school-plant construction. 


29 Chase and Morphet, of. cit, р. 214. 
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PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


The plant-construction period begins after the approval of the detailed 
plans and specifications by the board of education and ends when the plant 
is ready for occupancy. While plant construction is essentially an activ- 
ity involving the architect and the various contractors, the school admin- 
istrator does have a role to play, as will be shown. 


Bid Invitation. —With the approval of the plans and specifications 
by the board of education, bids for the construction may be invited. 
Ordinarily the clerk or secretary of the board is given the responsibility 
of preparing the advertisements for bids. If there are legal requirements 
concerning the publication of this advertisement, they must be met. In 
any case the advertisement is usually run in the local newspapers and in 
some of the construction trade journals. The architect can often advise 
regarding where the call for bids should appear. The bid call should 
stipulate that the owner reserves the right to reject any and all bids. An 
actual advertisement for bids used by the Davis (Utah) School District 
is shown below : 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR Bips 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Education, Davis School District, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Owner,” will receive up to, but not later than 
8:00 p.m. Mountain Time, on the 27th day of June, 1949, sealed proposals for 
the award of contracts for the construction of Addition to the North Davis Jr. 
High School at Clearfield, Utah. Such bids will be received in the office of 
the Board of Education, Davis School District, located at Farmington, Utah, 
and will be opened and publicly read aloud at the above stated time and place 
in the School Board’s office. 

Each bid shall be made out on form to be obtained from the Architects and 
must conform and be responsive to all pertinent Contract Documents. Copies 
are now on file and open to public inspection in the offices of the Architects at 
24 South West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah, where copies may be obtained by 
a deposit of $10.00 for each set. This deposit will be refunded if the set of 
Contract Documents is returned in good condition within ten days after the 
bid opening. 

Each bid shall be accompanied by a certified or cashier’s check payable to 
the Owner, or a bid bond in favor of the Owner, executed by the bidder as à 
Principal and a satisfactory surety company as Surety, in an amount not less 
than five per cent of the maximum amount of the bid. The check or bid bond 
shall be given as a guarantee that the bidder will execute the Contract, if it be 
awarded to him, in conformity with the Contract Documents and will provide 


surety bond as specified therein within five days after notification oi the award 
of the contract. 
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The Owner reserves the privilege of rejecting any and all bids or to waive 
any irregularities or informalities in any bid or in the bidding. 
No bidder may withdraw his bid for a period of 30 days after the date set 
for the opening of bids. 
Joun I. Hess 
Clerk of the Board 


Awarding Contracts.—The bid opening for a construction project 
of any size is usually attended by contractors and other interested per- 
sons. At that time each bid is opened, read, checked for completeness, 
and tabulated. Before the contract is awarded, however, the board of 
education usually meets in executive session in order to receive the 
advice of the architect and legal counsel. The bid is then awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

The agreement with the contractor usually covers the scope of the 
work to be done, the date of completion, the amount of money involved, 
the conditions of payment, and the acceptance of the building. The work- 
ing drawings, the specifications, and the contract document become the 
complete contract. The American Institute of Architects has prepared a 
standard form of agreement between owner and contractor which is 
often used.9? It may be necessary or desirable to insert certain other 
conditions into the contract. For instance, provisions for alterations 
should be clear, provision for arbitration of disputes should be made, 
and the authority of the owner’s clerk-of-the-works should be stipulated. 


Supervision of Construction—Adequate supervision during con- 
struction is most important. The architect usually endeavors “to guard 
the owner against defects and deficiencies in the work of the contractors.” 
However, the architect cannot be on the job constantly, and hence some 
additional supervision is usually necessary. Experience has demon- 
strated that a competent clerk-of-the-works employed by the board of 
education, after being approved by the architect, is a most desirable 
arrangement. The clerk-of-the-works is on hand every day to check con- 
struction as it proceeds. Whenever necessary he can call the attention 
of the owner and the architect to any irregularity, unusual circumstance, 
or failure of the contractor. 


Installation of Equipment.—As soon as the building construction 
will permit, the furniture and equipment should be delivered and in- 
stalled. Ordinarily it is desirable to have built-in equipment as part of 
the general contract, but furniture and movable equipment might be 
the subject of a special contract. If that is the case, the special contract 


39 See American School and University, 1947-1948 (New York: American School 
Publishing Corp.), pp. 224-25. 
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needs to be coordinated with the general contract in order that the fur- 
nishing of the building is not delayed. 


Site Development.—Still another task necessary to the completion 
of any school plant is the development of the site. A landscape architect 
should be employed early to give help with this project. As soon as 
building construction will permit, a contract for all landscaping needs 
not included in the general contract should be let. Landscaping should 
emphasize the beauty of the buildings, screen any unsightly surround- 
ings, and subdivide the activity areas. The development of the site will 
include provision for walks, drives, and parking areas; loading zones for 
school buses ; grading, surfacing, and turf for play areas; installation of 
play equipment ; construction of outdoor classrooms ; provision for spe- 
cial courts and seating arrangements; and many other details. The 
school plant is not complete until the outside, as well as the inside, has 
been made ready for school purposes. 

With the completion of the plant, all who have had a part in the plan- 
ning should have an opportunity to become acquainted with it. Staff 
members and citizens should be shown through the plant, where the 
many features will be explained, in order that a sense of pride in the new 
facility may be encouraged. 


RECONDITIONING OF SCHOOL PLANTS 


Most school districts are faced with the problem of whether or not 
old school plants should be remodeled or reconditioned. This situation 
exists for several reasons. Some school plants were not adequate the day 
they were completed. Other plants have been seriously neglected by the 
manner of maintenance over the years. A changing educational pro- 
gram has made some plants obsolete. Finally, the high cost of new con- 
struction suggests that old structures be remodeled whenever feasible. 

Before any old structure is reconditioned, however, several criteria 


should be employed. Those criteria are indicated briefly in the questions 
which follow: 


1. Is the old plant, and access to it, safe for children? 

2. Is it possible to provide adequately for health protection, including 
lighting ? 

34 Als the site, as it exists now or may be improved, adequate? 

4. Will the reconditioned plant provide adequately for the instructional 
program proposed? 

5. Are population trends such that the plant will be well located for а 
period of time? 
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6. Do the building and the site lend themselves to an expansion pro- 
gram? : 

7. Willthe reconditioned facility justify the expense of remodeling and 
maintenance ? 

8. Does the district have funds for new construction? 

9. What is the aesthetic situation involved? 


If consderation of these factors suggests that a reconditioning pro- 
gram is desirable, the items to be reconditioned will need to be deter- 
mined. Some of the more common reconditioning needs are as follows : 
The site may need to be enlarged, and/or developed. The heating and 
ventilating systems may need extensive repair or replacement. Very 
often the artificial-lighting system must be made adequate: this may 
require a complete rewiring of the building. After ten to twenty years 
most roofs must be replaced. Often wood corridors and stairways need 
to be replaced with concrete to increase the safety of the building. Brick 
and stonework may need repointing. Toilets, wash basins, and other 
sanitary facilities may be lacking. Floors may need replacement. In this 
connection, toilet floors should be tiled. The acoustic properties of the 
building can usually be improved. Often regular classrooms need to be 
converted into special rooms or administrative spaces. Storage rooms 
and cabinets within the rooms may be needed. Usually excess black- 
boards need to be eliminated and more tackboard provided. Painting 
and decorating, with attention to color and to seeing conditions, will 
nearly always be in order. For each of these items more detailed help is 
available elsewhere.** 

Much of what has been said about planning new construction per- 
tains to the reconditioning of old structures. The plant should be recon- 
ditioned to fill a specific educational need. Thus the educational person- 
nel must have a hand in saying what ought to be done. As far as possi- 
ble, the reconditioned plants should possess the same facilities found in 
the new plants. All this suggests that a very careful estimate of cost be 
procured before final decision is made regarding the reconditioning. 
Once that decision is made, the procedures suggested under plant con- 
struction are in order. 


PraANT MAINTENANCE 


Strange as it may seem, the maintenance program begins with the 
planning of a new plant. 1f the footings are inadequate, building cracks 
will result, thus creating a maintenance problem. If concrete founda- 
tions are plastered, the plaster will in time peel off, thus creating a main- 


31 Merle A, Stoneman, ef al., Planning and M. odernizing the S chool Plant (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1949), chaps. viii-x. 
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tenance task. If wide mortar joints are used, need for pointing at a 
later date is almost a certainty. If pipe tunnels are not large enough, 
workmen may have to remove part of the floor to make plumbing 
replacements. If fire walls are used, the copings on these fire walls are 
apt to be a constant maintenance problem. Thus, as was shown by 
Campbell and Marshall, there should be planning for economical 
maintenance.?? 

This is not the place for a detailed exposition of the maintenance 
program. Nevertheless, the major features of that program will be sug- 
gested. To begin with, a good maintenance program would involve 
periodic inspections to locate maintenance needs before they develop 
into crises. At least once a year the roofs, the boilers, the painting 
inside and outside, the window calking, the ventilating fans, the plumb- 
ing fixtures, and many other items will be checked. Whenever repair or 
replacement is suggested, the item will be placed on the maintenance 
schedule. This practice usually catches roof leaks before quantities of 
paint and plaster are destroyed, and boiler defects before school must be 
dismissed while repairs are made. In other words, it is a preventive 
program. 

The second requisite of a maintenance program is a regular main- 
tenance budget. There is not complete agreement concerning what pro- 
portion of the school budget should go to maintenance. А recent year- 
book suggests 5 per cent of the total annual budget, or at least 1 per cent 
of the current replacement cost of the plant, should be set aside for main- 
tenance purposes. Walter C. Hawkins believes that 1.5 or 2 per cent 
of the replacement cost of the building should be appropriated annually 
to maintenance.** In actual practice most of the maintenance jobs can 
be anticipated and placed in the budget. If maintenance has been 
neglected, a greater proportion of the budget will sooner or later be 
required for maintenance purposes. Economy would suggest a regular 
and preventive maintenance program. 

"Third, there must be provision for well-trained maintenance person- 
nel and adequate tools. In the Salt Lake City (Utah) School District 
the superintendent of buildings and grounds has developed a competent 
maintenance force with the following personnel: a maintenance fore- 
man, an office manager, six engineers, twenty-four mechanics, and nine 
gardeners. 

In building a maintenance staff the policy concerning which main- 
tenance jobs will be done by school employees and which by outside con- 


trators must first be established. If competent maintenance personnel 
i Op. cit., chap. v. 
Я American Association of School Administrators, ор. cit., p. 278. 


4“A Preventative School Maintenance Program,” American School and University, 
1949-1950 (New York: American School ШИЕ Corp., 1949), р. 304. 
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can be secured at reasonable annual salaries, it is advisable that all smaller 
maintenance tasks, particularly if many small items involving consider- 
able supervision are involved, be performed by school-maintenance per- 
sonnel. Larger, more complicated, or less frequent jobs should probably 
be done by outside contractors. In small districts a large part of the 
maintenance work will probably be let on contract. 

The relationship of the custodian to maintenance work should be con- 
sidered. In some school systems many of the custodians become a part 
of the summer maintenance crew. This plan seems to work rather well 
where the policy of employing custodians who have some skill in one 
or more of the trades is followed. 

Whether or not the custodian becomes a summer maintenance worker, 
he has a role to play in the maintenance program. The custodian oper- 
ates the boiler, the ventilating equipment, and all the other equipment 
found in a school building. This work can be well done or neglected. 
Even neglect of oiling may necessitate new parts for motors. Custodians 
need to be trained to make minor repairs, and to know when more spe- 
cialized persons are necessary for major repairs. The first detection of 
trouble usually falls upon the custodian. 


PLANT OPERATION 


The school plant must be kept running. The itivestment of the people 
in site, buildings, and equipment must be protected. The environment 
must be made safe for pupils and teachers. The physical facilities must 
encourage, not detract from, the educative process. The achievement of 
these objectives is the task of school-plant operation. The chief actor in 
this process is the school custodian. His place in the school system will 
now be given some consideration. 


Alanson D. Brainard has summarized the job of the custodian as 
follows : 


1. A knowledge of the principles of heating, ventilating, sanitation, and 
the care of school buildings. 

2. A knowledge of the correct use of mechanical equipment of school 
buildings. 

3. A knowledge of the best tools, materials, cleaning agents, and methods 
to use in various phases of custodial work. 

4. Skill in using the proper tools, materials, cleaning agents, and methods 
of procedure for the different kinds of custodial jobs, under various 
conditions. 

5. A scientific attitude in the study of the various phases of custodial 
service, in order to effect the greatest efficiency of results and economy 
of time and energy. 
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6. Attitudes which will lead to serious, whole-hearted, and unselfish atten- 
tion to the duties of custodial service. 

7. Attitudes which make for harmonious cooperation with pupils and with 
administrative, educational, and custodial forces. 

8. Ideas of what constitutes good custodial service and of the importance 
of the service to both the educational work of the school and the pro- 
tection of the school property. 

9. Appreciation of beauty, harmony, and cleanliness in and about the 
school building and grounds.95 


If the custodian is to possess the knowledge, skills, and attitudes sug- 
gested above he must be carefully selected. No longer can the position 
be given to the elderly, the ne’er-do-well, or the politically deserving. 
Data upon such items as appearance, age, pride, citizenship, schooling, 
character and habits, marital status, health, occupational skills, and pre- 
vious experience should be secured from all custodial candidates. Only 
the best persons available should be selected. A fair wage scale, when- 
ever possible on a year-round basis, should be worked out. The scale 
should be high enough to hold good men once they are trained for 
their work. 

Since custodial work involves so many matters, in-service training 
is almost inevitable. Men and women who are intelligent, have clean 
habits, are relatively young, possess some trade skills, and take pride in 
cleanliness usually become good custodians, after some instruction, in a 
relatively short time. In larger school districts this in-service training 
might be provided on a district basis. Smaller districts may have to rely 
on regional or state custodial schools for this instruction. In many situ- 
ations a good custodian might take an assistant for a period of time for 
the purpose of training him. 

The good custodian has a great store of "know-how." He is thor- 
oughly familiar with custodial equipment and small tools. Floor oils, 
cleansing solutions, and many other supplies are a part of his stock in 
trade. He knows school floors of every kind and how they should be 
preserved and cleaned. He understands other housekeeping tasks, such 
as the cleaning of toilets, lavatories, and blackboards. He knows the 
basic principles of heating and ventilating and is expert at operating his 
own system. Fire and accident prevention are a part of his daily routine. 
He is familiar with the care required for school equipment and is capable 
of making minor repairs. He has some knowledge and skill in landscap- 
ing and care of grounds. Advice in all these matters can be secured from 
good manuals, now in existence. 


es Pd for School Custodians, rev. ed. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 


fishing Cg, 194 Ni E. Viles, The Custodian at Work (Lincoln, Neb.: University Pub- 
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Every custodian should have a daily and weekly work schedule. This 
schedule should be worked out in conjunction with the principal of the 
building and supervisor of custodians, if there is one. A daily schedule 
might resemble the following : 


7:00 a.m.—Check boiler 


7:30 “ —Sweep entrances, check toilet rooms 

8:00 * —Dust rooms 

8:30 “ —Supervise corridors and check with principal 
9:00 “ —Саге for furnace room 

9:30 “ —Sweep stairs and dust corridors 
10:00 “ —Clean glass 

10:30 * —Wash woodwork 
11:00 * —Check boiler 

11:30 “ —Lunch 

12:30 p.m.—Supervise corridors and check with principal 
1:00 * —Check boiler 

1:30 * —Clean boys’ toilets 

2:00 “ —Odd jobs 

2:30 “ —Sweep vacant rooms 

3:30 “ —Sweep rooms 


4:30 “ —Clean girls’ toilets 
5:00 “ —Check boiler and lock up 

The chief advantage of a schedule lies in the fact that the work which 
ought to be done can be organized and will be included. Moreover, if a 
schedule of this kind is used, the custodian can be found if he should be 
needed for any emergency. 

This makes a long workday, but there are ways by which it can be 
relieved. Some districts have a floating custodian, who spends one day 
a week in each of five buildings to relieve the regular custodian that day. 
In larger buildings a second custodian might report in time to share the 
sweeping duty and then remain to care for any night functions. 

A custodian, like other school workers, needs a headquarters. No 
longer should he be relegated to the boiler room or to some little closet 
under the stairs. In the custodian’s room there should be a desk, a table, 
a telephone, a bookcase, a file for blueprints and other papers, storage 
space for supplies and equipment, a workbench, clothing lockers, and a 
wash basin, This room should be located on the main floor and marked 
“custodian,” to give prestige to this very important worker. 

The custodian should be responsible to the principal of his building. 
In larger school districts he is also responsible to the supervisor of cus- 
todians, who is usually responsible to the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, who in turn is responsible to the superintendent of schools. 
These relationships should be made clear for the sake of all concerned. 
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The superintendent of buildings and grounds is, as a rule, also charged 
with the maintenance program, which was discussed above. Care spent 
in securing a competent superintendent of buildings and grounds, who 
will develop a good maintenance and custodial force, will do much to 
preserve the school plant and make it effective. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Interview a superintendent of schools regarding the steps followed in 
the construction of a particular school plant. 

2. Ascertain how a particular school district has answered the questions 
suggested under "determining the need." 

3. Using the survival-rate method as shown in Table XV, predict enroll- 
ments for a particular school district for a period of years. 

4. Using the Holy-Arnold score card, score a school building and make the 
necessary supplemental notes. 

5. Fora particular building determine the room and pupil-station utiliza- 
tion. 

6. Interview an architect concerning his relationships with the school per- 
sonnel in developing plans and specifications. 


7. Evaluate the educational specifications prepared by a particular school 


district. 


8. Prepare the specifications for the furniture needed for one classroom. 
9. Show in a sketch a complete plan for developing a school site. 

10. Suggest a plan of financing a school plant in a particular district. 

11. Attend, and report your reactions to, a bid opening. 


12. Prepare in cooperation with a custodian a daily and weekly schedule 
for him. 
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Chapter 14 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


Pupil transportation has become a big business. Over five million 
children and youth are transported to the elementary and secondary 
schools of the nation. This number represents approximately one-fifth 
of the total enrollment of those schools. The yearly cost for pupil trans- 
portation is in excess of 160 million dollars, or about 5 per cent of the 
school budget.! In this chapter the problems confronting local school 
administrators as they plan for, and operate, this extensive program will 
be examined. Since transportation service is essentially а function of 
rural and reorganized school districts, what is said will be focused upon 
that type of situation. Many principles which have been developed for 
rural areas do have some application, however, to urban or suburban 
communities. This treatment will also be concerned with getting pupils 
to and from school for regular instructional purposes. It is assumed that 
if transportation facilities are available they may be used for extra- 
class activities, for field trips, and for other auxiliary purposes. 


ESTABLISHING POLICIES 


The school administrator and his board in any school district ought 
to be interested in securing the maximum transportation service in terms 
of safety, comfort, and convenience at the lowest possible cost. To imple- 
ment this objective certain definite steps in planning are necessary. The 
first of these is that of establishing transportation policies or standards. 
These standards determine which pupils are eligible for transportation 
service. Such questions as the following must be answered : 


1. How far must children and youth live from their schools to be 
eligible for transportation ? 

2. What circumstances, if any, other than distance make pupils 
eligible for transportation? 

3. How far should pupils be expected to walk to the bus route? 


1 Е, Glenn Featherstone, “Pupil Transportation is Improving,” The American 
Mt f University, 1949-50 (New Vore: American School E ublishing Corp.); 
рр. -17. 
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4. How frequent should the bus stops be? 
5. Should shelters be provided at the bus stops? If so, at which stops, 
and of what type? 
6. What should be the maximum time permitted for any pupil to be 
on the road to school ? 
7. How much waiting for buses on the part of some pupils before 
and/or after school sessions at the school should be allowed? 
8. How much variation in the opening and closing time of schools 
should be permitted ? 
9, What working time should be sought for each bus? 
10. What type of vehicle should be approved for transportation pur- 
poses? 
11. What shall be done to ensure competent drivers for the school 
buses? 


Since circumstances vary from district to district, there can be no one 
answer to these questions. There are, however, some suggested stand- 
ards below which districts should not go. It is rather generally agreed 
that elementary school pupils should not be required to walk more than 
three-quarters of a mile, junior high school students not more than one 
and one-half miles, and high school pupils, not more than two miles, each 
way to and from school? It also seems clear that certain road or traffic 
hazards would suggest transportation for some children even though 
they did not live beyond the established distances. Bus stops of greater 
frequency than each quarter-mile are probably not justified. Shelter 
provision would seem to be largely dependent upon the weather condi- 
tions and the possibility of using homes, schoolhouses, store buildings, 
or other facilities. It is obvious that small children should not be required 
to wait at school too long before and/or after their school session in 
order to fit into the bus schedule. 

In all probability, the higher the transportation standards the greater 
will be the transportation cost. This relationship should be made very 
clear to the board of education and to the public. Conceivably, the 
people of a district might decide to use double bus runs, to keep chil- 
dren on the road just a little longer, or to require that children walk a 
little farther, In other words, cost might force some decrease in stand- 
ards which relate to comfort and convenience, but never should there 
be compromise with safety. Safety considerations demand that buses 
meet rigorous standards and that drivers be competent. Both of these 
items will be discussed later. 


2 National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Guide for Planning School Plants 
(Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody College, 1949), p. 18. 
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PLanninc Bus RovrEs 


Pupils to Be Transported. —After the establishment of the policies 
or standards of school transportation in any district, the problem of 
determining the bus routes is next in order. As a first step in this pro- 
cedure, the pupils eligible for transportation must be ascertained. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that these pupils should be represented on a 
spot map coded to correspond to the school organization found in the 
district. For instance, if a district maintains elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools, the pupils should be coded accordingly. The 
spot map should also include the location and type of roads, any hazards 
which exist, the schoolhouses, and the attendance area for each school. 


Trial Routes.— With these data at hand, the next task becomes one 
of establishing trial routes. This might be done by placing tracing paper 
over the spot map. Since this is inevitably a trial-and-error procedure, 
many tentative routes may be drawn before a solution is secured which 
conforms to the transportaton standards and at the same time is eco- 
nomical. 

In considering these tentative routes, size of bus, length of route, and 
character of route will inevitably be factors demanding attention. In 
general, larger buses when used to capacity provide more economical 
transportation per child. Circuit routes are usually more economical 
than "shoestring" routes. For large buses it is usually better to estab- 
lish trunk routes, even if smaller vehicles must be used for “feeder” 
purposes. These management factors must be considered along with 
the transportation standards as the tentative routes are being devised 
and studied. 

Planning of this kind usually results in a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. If the routes must be made to fit the transportation equipment 
already on hand, the problem may be a little more difficult. However, if 
any buses are to be purchased, an analysis of this kind will often suggest 
what the new equipment should be. There has been a distinct tendency 


toward larger buses, longer bus routes, and loads more nearly to bus 
capacity. 


Bus Stops.— The best tentative route worked out becomes the trial 
route. The next step is one of determining stops on the trial route. 
Ordinarily these stops should be at least one-quarter mile apart. Traffic 
hazards, road conditions, and terrain will often influence the exact 
location of the stops. So important is this matter that the State Road 
Commission of one state has agreed to provide widened shoulders where 
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desirable for school bus stops. Available waiting stations will also at 
times be a factor in establishing the bus stops. 

With a trial route and the stops determined, a time schedule can be 
worked out. A trial run with the bus is then in order. On the trial run 
time should be allowed for pupil loading and unloading, and normai 
operating speeds should be observed. The trial run will suggest how 
much modification of the trial route is necessary. If modification is 
necessary, this process must be repeated until the test run proves satis- 
factory. 


Bus Schedule.— The last step in establishing the bus route is then in 
order. The route schedule showing stops, time schedule, mileage log, 
families served, distance pupils walk to the bus, location of shelters, and 
condition of roads should then be prepared. A copy of this route schedule 
should go to each home, each school, and each bus driver involved. If 
transportation is being contracted, it is only with such a route schedule 
that bids can be invited. 


ScHooL Buses 


Bus Standards.—Great progress has been made in securing safe, com- 
fortable, and efficient school buses. In 1936 the National Education 
Association pointed out the inadequacy of much of the transportation 
equipment then in use and the need for establishing school-bus stand- 
ards! The first national conference on school-bus standards was held in 
1939. Subsequent meetings were held in 1945 and in 1948. As a result 
a set of minimum standards for school buses has been formulated.® 
These include detailed chassis specifications for the frame, drive shaft, 
axle, brakes, passenger load, power or grade ability, and many other 
items. In similar manner body specifications for size, aisles, doors, iden- 
tification, lights and signals, seats, windows, wiring, and other items are 
given. About forty states have adopted these standards, although their 
enforcement is not provided for in several of these states. There would 
seem to be no reason for establishing in any school district transportation 
of lower grade than that suggested in these standards. Since they are 
readily available, they will not be repeated here. 


District or Private Ownership.—Pertinent to this whole question 
is the matter of bus ownership. Should school transportation be secured 
by contract with private operators, or should the school district own 

з “Regulations Governing Pupil Transportation and School Bus Standards” (Salt 
Lake City: State Road Commission and State Board of Education, Utah, 1947), р. 1. 

4 National Education Association, "Safety in School Transportation,” Research 
Bulletin, XIV, No. 5 (November, 1936), pp. 209-17. і 

5 National Conference on School Transportation, Minimum Standards for School 
Buses (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1949). 
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its buses? Aside from the question of cost, which will be examined later, 
there are other reasons for district ownership of buses. Such a plan gives 
the district greater control over its transportation progam. Changes in 
that program can be made at will without the necessity of altering con- 
tracts. Safety factors are probably given more attention than they are in 
situations where the profits of the operator might be affected. Experi- 
ence suggests that regular maintenance, so essential to safety, is more 
characteristic of district-owned fleets than of privately owned fleets. In 
fact, under the contract plan, the operator may have bid so low in order 
to secure the contract that he cannot afford regular maintenance. 


Bus Drivers 


Adequate transportation standards, carefully planned bus routes, 
and safe equipment will not provide good transportation service unless 
the bus driver is competent. The bus driver is the most important single 
factor in the transportation program. Selection of bus drivers is a sig- 
nificant responsibility of the school administrator and board of education. 


Selection of Drivers—In the selection process only those candidates 
who are properly licensed to drive school buses should be considered. 
In some states a chauffeur's license is all that is required of a bus driver. 
The position is so important that every state ought to issue school bus 
drivers’ licenses. The securing of such a license would not only require 
skill with large vehicles but knowledge of school bus regulations and test 
performance with a school bus. Where state licensing is not as complete 
as this, school districts should require prospective bus drivers to undergo 
tests as a part of the application procedure. 

Other factors in the selection of bus drivers are age, character, 
physical condition, the ability to control children and youth, and knowl- 
edge of first aid. Nearly all states have now established twenty-one years 
as a minimum for bus drivers. Less has been done about maximum age, 
but experience would suggest sixty-five as a maximum age. Even more 
important than the maximum age is physical condition, of which more 
will be said later. School authorities should have evidence that bus 
drivers are of good character since their association with children is an 
extended one. Any tendency toward the use of alcohol would seem to 
be reason for disqualifying a prospective driver. While schoolroom quiet 
is not required on a bus, pupils should take their seats and keep them, 
refrain from projecting their arms and bodies out of the windows, and 
not indulge in horseplay. The driver should be able to elicit the right 
behavior from youngsters and still retain their goodwill. Since school 
buses are often far from medical service, more and more states are see- 
ing the need of having bus drivers with skill in first aid. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR VINUCLES—DIYIMON OF DRIVERS LICENSES 
[CONFIDENTIAL] 


Avoid the им of the word "normol" where possible; show “conditios” 


Name. 


ALBANE PRINT) d o^" 


9. Sight (pupils): ie Sa 


4€. Hearings Right ———— ————— — "4 Ls 
11. Form Fields of Vision (Temporal): Right eye_—"_ Left eye —" (Each eye on "Zero Line") 


V. Lasp: Эйе aaa 
16. Pulse: Rate ТЗ ЕЕ БАЙТ ЫНЫ a сас, 
17. Condition of Arteries: ра 
18. Extremities: ee == =н fingers —— — —— 


19. Reflexes: Patella Plos1 C] 20 30 40 


20, Evidence of Infectious Disease or Mental Disability: 


REMARKS: Ine 2 ee 


be free from any ailment, disease, oF 


After examination I 
defect chat might affect his ability to safely operate а school bus 


Date Licensed Phyileion 
PHYSICIAN—Mail report direct to California Highway Patrol, Local Office 


Ficure 17.—California Physical Examination Report Form for School Bus 
Drivers, 
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An important part of the selection process should be the certification 
by a physician that the prospective bus driver is physically fit to operate 
a vehicle. This certification should be shown on a special form which the 
school district should provide. The physical-examination report form 
required in California is shown in Figure 17. 

Good practice would suggest that all bus drivers, even after being 
employed, should be required to have a physician's examination each 
year and that a form similar to the one shown in Figure 17 be filed with 
the school officials. This could be made a prerequisite for the securing 
of any bus driver's contract. 


Compensation.—Adequate pay for bus drivers is nearly always а 
problem. The job usually requires but two or three hours each day, and 
hence full-time pay is ordinarily out of the question. In some districts 
drivers may be secured who have other part-time employment as service 
station operators, mechanics, rural mail carriers, or farmers. In other 
situations some of the bus drivers might be employed by the district as 
bus-maintenance personnel or as general school-maintenance personnel. 
The practice sometimes found of having teachers or custodians also 
serve as bus drivers is generally a poor one since these people need to 
be at the school immediately before and after the school session. In any 
case compensation must be sufficient to ensure competent drivers. 


In-Service Training.—Even when good bus drivers are secured, in- 
service training is desirable. E. Glenn Featherstone, after careful study 
of this problem, has made certain suggestions regarding in-service train- 
ing which will be summarized here. A few well-trained instructors who 
would go from district to dstrict on an itinerant basis seem to get best 
results. This would suggest that the state should take some responsibility 
for formulating a bus drivers training program. The results are better 
when drivers are given some compensation for the time they give to the 
training program. The content of the program ought to be built in 
terms of the conditions and legal requirements of a particular state. It 


is desirable to have such a program for bus drivers prior to the opening 
of school each year. , 


Purr BEHAVIOR AND SAFETY 


_Driving Practices.—Safety in pupil transportation has already re- 
ceived considerable emphasis in this chapter. Stress has been given to 
the selection of bus drivers who would promote safety. Vehicle stand- 
ards, many of them related to safety, have been emphasized. Certain 
other aspects of the problem will now be considered. The first of these 


6 School Bus Drivers—Current Practices, U. S. Office of Educati Pamphlet No. 
100 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1946). D ; 
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has to do with driving practices. Those items upon which there is 
rather general agreement are shown below : 


1. The bus should load and unload pupils at the extreme right of the 
road. 

Pupils should be loaded and unloaded only at designated bus stops. 
Bus stops should be planned only where the road is visible in both 
directions for at least 500 feet. 

4. The driver should give the proper signal before stopping. 

5. Pupils should not stand on the roadway while waiting for the bus. 


Controlling Pupils—Another problem of concern is the behavior of 
pupils while they are on the bus. Studies have shown that pushing, 
scuffling, nudging, and arguing over favored seats are the most frequent 
misbehaviors of pupils. Pupils also at times shout at passing cars and 
extend their arms and legs out of the windows. This behavior jeopardizes 
the safety or comfort of others and cannot be condoned. Two courses 
of action are necessary : pupils should know the code of acceptable be- 
havior, and bus drivers should exercise constructive control over pupils 
who ride in their buses. 

Bus pupils, if called upon to do so, could under good leadership formu- 
late their own rules for bus behavior. In some situations that might be 
the best approach to the problem. In other situations the rules already 
formulated should be presented for discussion so that all might see the 
reasons behind such rules. In any case this will require the help of 
teachers and principals, and should be looked upon as an educational 
program, not just a regulatory imposition. The rules formulated for 
pupil behavior should probably include many of the items shown below : 


In approaching the bus stop walk on the left side of the road facing 
traffic. 

2. Be on time; the bus must keep on schedule. 

3. Enter the bus without crowding or disturbing others. 

4. Wait until the bus stops before trying to get on or off. 

5. Be courteous to the driver and the other pupils. 
6 
7 
8 


эю 


— 


. Respect, and cooperate with, the bus patrol. 
. Obey the driver as you would a teacher. 
. Remain in the space to which you are assigned. 
9. See that your conversation is in normal tones. 
10. Do not call out to passers-by. 
11. Help keep the bus clean. Do not abuse bus equipment. 
12. Make sure the road is clear and get the driver's signal when you 
must cross the road to or from the bus.? 


т M. C. S, Noble, Jr., Pupil Transportation in the United States (Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co., 1940), p. 408 


5 Summarized from National Education Association, ор. cit., p. 225. 
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How to help the bus driver control pupils is a problem of some con- 
cern. In the first place only bus drivers who have a knack in working 
with children and youth should be employed. In any group of bus drivers 
some drivers will be better in this respect than others. Possibly a driver 
having difficulty in controlling pupils might occasionally ride with, and 
observe, another driver who is more successful. Then, too, a matter of 
this kind is an appropriate subject for a part of bus drivers’ in-service 
training. A teacher or a principal might be called upon to help the drivers 
see the elements involved in pupil control. It should not be forgotten that 
the physical facilities, such as an adequate number of forward facing 
seats, are important. Moreover, certain routines, such as the assigning 
of seats, may also be helpful. 

School-bus patrols have also been found effective in promoting safety 
in pupil transportation. Ordinarily the principal appoints two pupil- 
patrolmen for each bus for a period of time. One patrolman usually sits 
at the back and the other at the front. Their duties might include the 
following : 


At the school building assist driver in loading or unloading pupils. 

See that pupils are aboard and seated before the bus starts. 

Caution pupils not to move about while the bus is in motion. 

Keep aisles free from books, lunch baskets, and the like. 

Report to the driver any serious violations, such as tampering with 

the emergency door. 

6. Caution pupils not to extend hands or heads out of windows. 

7. Report to driver any attempts at “hitching” on the part of bicycle 
riders or others. 

8. Leave the bus and serve as a flagman at any railroad crossing. 

9. Help small children across highway and on and off bus. 


АРАН ан а 


LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 


Variation of Practices. —No aspect of pupil transportation is as con- 
fused as the problem of liability and insurance. This is true for a number 
of reasons, such as the following : 


1. School board jurisdiction varies from state to state. 

2. Transportation service is but twenty-five years old; hence the 
statutes governing the service are piecemeal in nature. 

3. There are four types of insurance involved : liability, property dam- 
age, fire and theft, and collision. 

4. Bus ownership is public, private, or some combination of the two. 

5. There is a great variety of legal rules, some of which require, others 
authorize, and still others prohibit certain arrangements. 
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The great diversity found in the legal provisions of the various states 
is partially revealed in Table XIX, formulated from data gathered by the 
National Education Association, Research Division.) As сап be seen, 
school boards in six states are required to carry liability insurance on 
board-owned buses. In twenty-eight states this is an optional matter, 


TABLE XIX 


М№омвев or States Havrnc Various Provisions REGARDING 
Scnoot Bus INSURANCE 


ere ore aes сао ee ————— 


Compulsory | Optional | Prohibited | No Law 


Liability 
Board on board equipment *.. 6 28 5 9 
Board on private equipment. . 3 19 13 13 
Private operator ............ 18 19 0 11 
Property damage 
Board on board equipment *.. 3 22 6 16 
Joard on private equipment.. 1 7 15 25 
Private operator ............ 11 16 0 21 
Fire and theft 
Board on board equipment *. . 3 31 0 13 
Board on private equipment.. 1 6 12 29 
Collision 
Board on board equipment *. . 2 16 3 26 
Board on private equipment. . 1 5 9 34 


NN aaa 


* In one state board ownership is not provided. 

Data from National Education Association, Research Division, School Transporta- 
tion Insurance, U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 101 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 32. 


whereas five states actually prohibit the practice, and nine states have 
no law upon the subject. A somewhat similar diversity is found for each 
of the other items shown. 

The question of whether or not the school district and/or the bus 
driver are liable in case pupils are injured while being transported 
deserves some attention. Harold H. Punke, after reviewing many court 
cases, indicated that “in most jurisdictions school districts at common 
law are not liable in tort for injury sustained by children in consequence 
of their being transported by the district to and from school.” 10 Even 
though this be the case generally, administrators in any particular state 
should ascertain the situation as it exists in that state. 


9 School Transporation Insurance, U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 101 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1948), p. 32. | у ‘ 

10 Law and Liability in Pupil Transportation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943), p, 255. 
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While school districts may not be held liable for injury to pupils, bus 
drivers may be considered liable. The courts have generally held, how- 
ever, that if the driver exercised the same degree of care as that exercised 
by a “common carrier” he is not liable. 

The problem still remains: what should a school district do about 
school-bus insurance? Punke continues : 


Beginnings in the protection of school children against transportation hazards 
through liability insurance are being made, but it is also apparent that such 
protection needs to be very greatly extended.!! 


The Research Division of the National Education Association ques- 
tions the extension of liability insurance within the present legal struc- 
ture of many states. It warns: 


Ina considerable portion of the states in which the various forms of insur- 
ance are listed as optional, the authority of the school district is somewhat ques- 
tionable inasmuch as it rests on implied powers or administrative regulations 
not yet tested in the courts of the state.1? 


To this thoroughly confusing issue E. Glenn Featherstone brings no 
optimism when he points out that in only three or four states is liability 
defined in law, and that in most cases money is being paid for liability 
insurance which would permit recovery only in those accidents for which 
the bus driver might be held liable.” 


Analysis Needed.— Clearly, any board of education before purchas- 
ing any kind of school-bus insurance should know the legal provisions 
which pertain to it. If there have been court cases, the decisions should 
be noted. The superintendent, legal counsel, the state department of edu- 
cation, and/or the state school board association should be in a position 
to give board members some help with this problem. If certain kinds of 
bus insurance are required, these policies should be purchased. If in- 
surance provisions are optional or if legal provisions are lacking, the 
board should proceed more cautiously and after being well advised. If, 
as in most states, school districts are not liable, any liability insurance 
purchased should contain a rider stipulating that the nonliability of the 
district should in no case prevent recovery on the part of a family of a 
pupil who might be injured. 

з S. С. Јоупег has suggested that the insurance policy should also 
include the following provisions : 


(a) Eliminate any restrictions as to periods vehicles may be used. (b) Addi- 
tions to or deletions from coverage should be made on a pro-rata basis. (c) 
Provide that any error or omission for unintentional violations of warranty bY 


11 Ibid., p. 263. 


x National Education Association, Research Division, of. cit., p. 31. 
Pupil Transportation is Improving," p. 317. 
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the assured shall not invalidate the coverage. (d) Automatic coverage should 
include new or substitute equipment. (е) Loading and unloading clause should 
be written in. (f) Any desired changes in the notice of the accident, subroga- 
tion rights, or cancellation clauses should be made. (g) Automatic hired-car 
coverage should be written. (h) Provide for the broadest protection on the 
use of equipment, such as... the uses of the buses for any activity authorized 
by the board or its administrative officers. 


In the long run the insurance problem will be solved only when each 
state enacts insurance laws which are reasonable and fair to all con- 
cerned, and which are understood by the boards, the public, and the in- 
surance companies. Board members, too, should attempt to get a policy 
with insurance premiums which have some relationship to the risks 
incurred. It is a well-known fact that at present identical policies are 
being sold in one state at one-half or even one-third what those policies 
cost in another state." 


Cost AND FINANCING 


Noncontrollable Factors.—The factors which influence the cost of 
pupil transportation and the financing of transportation programs will 
be examined at this time. Some of these cost factors are in a sense non- 
controllable. Such factors include the size of the school district, the 
density of population, and the condition of the roads. True, roads may 
be improved and school districts may be reorganized, but in both cases 
the program is long term in nature and often beyond the control of a 
single school district. Population density is usually dependent upon the 
economic resources to be found in a district, hence is to an even greater 
extent beyond the immediate control of a school district. 

The size of school districts in relation to the cost of transportation 
deserves consideration. The National Commission on School District 
Reorganization contrasted the situation as found in four states with 
the small-district pattern with that found in four other states with large 
districts. In the small-district states the cost per pupil per year varied 
from $31.61 (Iowa) to $56.28 (Illinois). Comparable figures for the 
large-district states were $8.66 (North Carolina) to $30.34 (Indiana). 
The Commission concluded that while other factors probably affected 
these figures the major factor was undoubtedly the size and number of 
local administrative units. This would suggest that if rural people are 
going to enjoy good transportation service school-district reorganiza- 
tion must be a prerequisite. 


fos. cee School Insurance,” American School Board Journal, XLVI (March, 
‚ 51-52. 

15 Featherstone, op. cit. 

16 Department if Rural Education, Your School District. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1948, pp. 98-99. 
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Controllable Factors.—In addition to the more or less noncontrolla- 
ble factors noted above, there are several controllable or management 
factors which influence the cost of pupil transportation. District owner- 
ship of buses, toward which there has been a definite trend, is one of 
these factors. Clayton D. Hutchins * reported that in 1936 some 36 per 
cent of the school buses were publicly owned, whereas in 1950, according 
to Featherstone, about 60 per cent were found to be district owned.? A 
probable reason for this trend is that public ownership is more economi- 
cal than private ownership, as is usually contended. In fact, Hutchins 
says that district-owned buses are operated at 40 per cent less cost than 
contract buses.!? This claim confirms the conclusion of Noble, who, after 
summarizing sixteen studies made between 1925 and 1938, said, "All 
of these studies . . . indicate that contract methods are much more 
expensive than school ownership." 2 

Maurice E. Stapley found that when pupil loads and length of routes 
were comparable school-owned buses were operated more economically 
than privately owned buses. For instance, his data show that for pupil 
loads of 71 to 80 the cost per pupil day is $.130 for private operation and 
$.116 for district operation. For bus routes of 15 to 20 miles in length 
the cost per bus mile is $.233 for private operation and $.196 for dis- 
trict operation." 

On the other hand, J. E. Butterworth and Virgil Ruesegger have indi- 
cated that the higher cost of contract transportation in New York is in 
large part due to short hauls of small vehicles rather than to the fact that 
the contract plan is used.? This viewpoint is supported by Farnham С. 
Pope, who studied thirty-four district-owned systems and an equal num- 
ber of comparable systems operated on the contract plan, all sixty-eight 
systems found in New York state. The mean annual per-pupil cost for 
the district-owned systems was $43.72, as compared with $49.28 for the 
contract systems. Mean quality of service on a 1,000-point scale was 
found to be 843.7 and 835.7 respectively. These differences, however, 
were not found to be statistically significant. Hence, Pope concluded, 
“When all items of cost are included, no significant difference is found 
... in the real costs of district owned and contract systems of 
transportation.” 2% 


17 «e К ie 
( October 945) 8 Toward School Ownership of Buses,” Nation’s Schools, XXXVI 


18 “Pupil Transportation is Improving," p. 317 
2° Op. cit, p. 3. Р 30 ду, cit, p. 203. 

* Maurice E. Stapley, Suggested Procedures for Securing Economical and Efficient 
Pupil Transportation, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, XXIII, 
No, 4 (Bloomington: July, 1947), 6-8. | 
‘ony ee е Pupil Transportation (Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, Inc., 

é “Which System of Transportation, District-Owned or Contract, Is More Eco- 
nomical?" American School Board Journal, CXXI (August, 1950), 27. 
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While research results on this problem are not completely in agree- 
ment, it is reasonable to assume that with good management practices 
district operation of buses would be more economical, since the district 
is exempt from the payment of many taxes, supplies may be secured at 
wholesale rates, and regular maintenance can be secured at less cost. 

The size of school buses and the degree to which buses are loaded to 
capacity are other management factors. Maurice E. Stapley found, for 
instance, that loads of 31 to 40 pupils and of 71 to 80 pupils cost, under 
private ownership, $.187 and $.130 respectively—per pupil-day. Com- 
parable figures for board ownership were $.155 and $.116 per pupil- 
day.** These figures suggest that the use of larger buses loaded to capac- 
ity can reduce transportation cost some 25 or 30 per cent. There are 
situations, of course, where pupils are too few in number to require a 
large bus, and where road conditions are not suitable to large vehicles. 
Length and design of bus routes also affect the cost of transportation. 
As already pointed out, the circular route, where feasible, seems to be 
the most desirable arrangement. Again Stapley has some interesting 
data. Under private ownership, he found, over bus routes of 5.1 to 10 
miles the cost per bus mile was $.334 while over bus routes of 15.1 to 20 
miles it was $.233. Comparable figures for district-owned equipment 
were $.276 and $.196 per bus mile.*® Since a bus, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, can cover about 20 miles in an hour, a route of that length, 
particularly for high school pupils, would not be too long. 

The problem of bus maintenance has already been mentioned. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the buses should be garaged. If circuit bus 
routes are employed, the bus garage can and should be near the school. 
With such a garage there can also be a shop for bus maintenance and a 
filling station for bus use. There is evidence to indicate that when a 
district has as many as five or six buses it ought to provide for the main- 
tenance shop and at least a part-time mechanic. In these smaller districts 
the mechanic might also drive a bus. As the bus fleet increases in size, 
maintenance personnel will also have to be increased. Larger fleets usu- 
ally have one or two spare buses so that a bus may be kept out of service 
а day or two, if need be, when extensive repairs are required. The ex- 
perience of districts almost universally suggests that the maintenance 
problem is best met through the provision for a district shop and main- 
tenance personnel. 

Purchasing procedures have much to do with transportation costs. 
As a result of its experience, a district should make a few types of equip- 
ment standard. In purchasing, carefully prepared specifications should 
be used, bids should be invited, and buying should be done in large quan- 
tities whenever possible. 

?* Ob. cit, p. 6. 25 Ibid. 
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Financing Transportation.—Even with the best of management, 
pupil transportation costs money and must therefore be financed. Rev- 
enues for this purpose may come from local-district funds, from state 
funds, or from both sources. The courts have usually held that the 
authority of a board to maintain schools gives them authority to provide 
transportation to and from those schools. Local-district revenues are 
thus readily available for transportation purposes in all states except 
Delaware. In many districts, however, revenues for transportation and 
for other operating costs are not adequate. This has created a need for 
state funds for transportation. A program of state aid has often accom- 
panied a school-district reorganization program since it is known that 
with reorganization more transportation is needed, and since state aid 
at this point would probably encourage reorganization. 

Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet ?* report that forty of the 
forty-eight states have some plan of state aid for transportation. Eighteen 
states use a special-purpose flat grant, sixteen states make transportation 
aid a part of the foundation program, two states use a special-purpose 
equalization program, and four other states use some combination of 
these methods. In some states districts are reimbursed for all transporta- 
tion costs, while in others only a part of the cost is met from state funds. 

In surveying the state-aid plans for transportation, Timon Covert 
developed some criteria, which are summarized below: 


1. Sufficient funds should be provided. 

2. The plan should compensate districts which must provide trans- 

portation. 

Capital outlay for buses and shops should be taken into account. 

Payment for buses and shops for more than a one-year period should 

be provided. 

5. There should be promotion of safety, efficiency, and economy. 

6. The plan should possess some ready flexibility. 

7. Adequate accounting procedures should be followed. 

8. The state-aid program should recognize density of population, road 
conditions, and geographic barriers. 

9. Subsistence in lieu of transportation should be provided. 

0. The plan should stimulate desirable school-district and attendance- 
area reorganization. 


11. The distribution of aid should be based upon an objective for- 
mula.?* 


capies 


26 Francis S. Chase and Edgar L. Morphet, The Forty-Eight State School Systems 
( Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1949), pp, 103, 220. cab 
Timon Covert, State Plans for Financing Pupil Transportation, U. S. Office of 
Башай Pamphlet No. 99 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1946), 
pP. . 
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In states where the state-aid program meets few of the above criteria, 
a movement to improve it would be in order. A description of some of 
the better state programs is readily available.” 


Recorps AND REPORTS 


For any transportation program certain records and reports need to 
be kept. These records and reports should supply data to serve the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) help determine the effectiveness of the transporta- 
tion program, (2) suggest changes needed in the program, and (3) give 
assurance that the individuals charged with the program are meeting 
their obligations. At this time the records and,reports needed will be 
suggested. A more detailed treatment of cost accounting in pupil trans- 
portation may be found elsewhere.” Transportation reports should be 
no more extensive or complicated than necessary to achieve the purposes 
stated above. Experience would suggest at least five types of reports, as 
follows: (1) the school-bus schedule, (2) bus drivers' reports, (3) in- 
spection and maintenance reports, (4) principal's report, (5) reports to 
the state department of education. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 
Sample forms for most of these reports may be secured from the United 
States Office of Education.®° 

The school-bus schedule should contain the following information : 
(a) seating capacity, (b) schools served, (c) number of pupil-miles, 
(d) time schedules, (e) load per bus stop, and (f) names of pupils 
transported. If bus routes have been planned as suggested earlier in this 
chapter, these data are readily available. The supervisor of transporta- 
tion or, if there is no such official, the superintendent of schools should 
be responsible for this report. 

Bus drivers' reports may be of several kinds. Ordinarily the driver 
will be required to file a daily report on pupils who ride the bus. Daily 
or at frequent intervals, the driver should file a report on the operation 
and maintenance of the vehicle. In some districts these two reports 
might be combined. When the driver makes a special trip, a report 
should be made of that activity. There should also be an accident report 
form to be used when needed. 

Inspection and maintenance records are necessary in order that equip- 
ment be kept in good condition, and as a means of determining the effi- 
ciency of the equipment. A daily bus-inspection form is often a part of 
this procedure. The form used for this purpose in Davis (Utah) School 
District is shown in Figure 18. 

28 Thid, 

ad Butterworth and Ruesegger, of. cit., pp. 159-97. : 

E. С. Featherstone and А. Н. Gibbs, Records and Reports for Pupil Transporta- 


tion, U. S. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Special Series No. 2 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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DAVIS COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DAILY BUS INSPECTION CARD 
Speedometer Reading — —— —— Bus No. 


To Be in Hands of Supervisor not Later Than 10 A. M. 


- 3 Repaired | Time 
Items Inspected Explain Attention Needed E Required 


= 


i O 
boxe) [,.__) 
Total Time 


5. Steering Mechanism 


Inspected by —____ 


Date 


Use reverse side if necessary 


Ficure 18.—Daily Bus Inspection Card. 


Also needed as a part of the inspection and maintenance record is a 
permanent bus-chassis record, a permanent bus-body record, a permanent 
individual-tire record, and a permanent individual-battery record. Jef- 
ferson School District No. 251, Idaho, has attempted to combine certain 
of these items by developing a card one copy of which is to be used as a 
permanent inventory for each bus. That card is shown in Figure 19. 

With a record of this kind, a description of each piece of equipment is 
provided, and the initial cost of the equipment is shown. By keeping the 
cumulative information up to date, a basis for establishing costs is 
readily available. 

Since the school principal is often near the scene of operation, he 
should report, probably once per week, to the central office on the opera- 
tion of the transportation program. For each bus bringing pupils to his 
school the principal will probably report on pupil attendance and pupil- 
miles, any changes needed in bus schedules, and any improvements 
needed in the bus service. 

Finally, those districts which receive some form of state aid for trans- 
portation service usually have to make some type of report to the state 
department of education. These reports vary in accordance with the 
type of data needed by the state department, and hence a local district 
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DAILY REPORT-- REGULAR BUS TRIP 


1. Bus No. Date 
2. Driver 

3. А. М, Trip No. Passengers 
4. Speedometer end Trip 

5. Speedometer start Trip 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Mileage..........--- 
Time Out ....-.-.-....-. 
Time in 
Elapsed Time. 


11. Р. М. Trip No. Passengers 
12. Speedometer end Trip------------ 
13. Speedometer start Trip. _ 


14. Mileage.........-- 
15. Tico ns 
16. Time in 


17. Elapsed Time_____----- 
18. Total passengers Line 3+Line 11 

19. Total Mileage Line 6+Line 14 

20. Total Time Line 9+Line 17 

21. Bus Service 

22. Gasoline Gallons 
23. Oil Quarts____.-_-. 
24. Grease Service (Cost) 


Note; Insert Figures for lines 3, 
6,9, 11, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22,23, 
24, in column headed amount 


Ficure 20.—State of California Daily Report—Regular Bus Trip. 


should early ascertain just what the state reporting requirements are. 
The daily report required by the state of California for each bus trip is 
shown in Figure 20. At the end of the month a summary of these reports 
is made. These summaries furnish part of the data needed in determin- 
ing the amount of state aid due each of the school districts. 


EVALUATING THE TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


School administrators, school boards, and school patrons are inevita- 
bly concerned with the question, “How good is our transportation pro- 


gram?” Parents may insist that the transportation service is not ade- 
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quate. Taxpayers may maintain that the service is too costly. To resolve 
this dilemma some objective data on cost as related to quality of program 
arenecessary. Ruesegger has developed a score card which helps provide 
the objectivity needed in dealing with this problem.** The score card 
covers twenty-seven pages and gets at practically every aspect of the 
transportation program. Its major divisions and the points allocated to 
each of these divisions are shown below: 


Regularity of Servicé о 125 points 
Convenience scos eisso sala ИЕК 12g 
Comfort i... novies EA SE RR S MOO e 
Security „аже, окита НЫША 200 “ 
Сопуеуапсе ssia es жж же eure tne AS 225055 
Operating Personnel ....... «3445-5 eb 9s 210.75 
Total а is nee us PEERS 1000 ^* 


For each of these divisions relevant evidence is suggested and a scor- 
ing procedure indicated. 

This instrument, which has been carefully developed, has been found 
useful in practical situations. The school administrator could perhaps do 
no better than to use it in his evaluation program. With data concerning 
the quality and cost of the program available, judgment concerning the 
reasonableness of the costs and modifications needed can be made. 


‘TRANSPORTATION BY CONTRACT 


This chapter has been written on the assumption that in most cases 
district ownership of school buses provides the basis for a better pupil- 
transportation program. However, since many districts, for one reason 
or another, must still use the contract plan, some consideration of that 
plan will be given. 

Much of what has been said can be applied specifically to the contract 
plan. The board of education must still establish basic transportation 
policies or standards. Bus routes should be determined through the pro- 
cedure suggested as a basis for inviting bids. Standards for buses are 
just as essential under the contract plan as with district ownership. Com- 
petent bus drivers are as necessary in one case as in the other. Safety 
regulations for pupils must be followed regardless of the plan used. At 
least some of the records and reports are common to contract and dis- 
trict-ownership plans. 

If the contract plan is employed, the contract should be carefully 
drawn. This document should state specifically the services which are 
to be rendered, refer to the standards which are required on the equip- 


31 Shown in Butterworth and Ruesegger, of. cit, pp. 51-78, and available as a 
reprint. 
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ment, require that the driver meet the necessary qualifications, specify 
that the driver is to enforce safety regulations, and stipulate the reports 
which are to be made. The compensation agreed upon for these services 
must, of course, be stated. The contract should have a provision which 
permits a change of service and indicates adjustments in compensation 
for such change. It should also contain a method by which the school 
district might annul the contract for unsatisfactory service. A sample 
contract, prepared by the state of Idaho and embodying most of these 
features, is shown below: 


Bus Owner Contract 


State or Ірлно 
COUNTY От: ares | e 

This agreement, entered into this ..... Uy OE Verde eso 19.... between 
Class ...... School Dist. No. ...... 128 Eger ta ks eee County, Idaho, by 
and through ...............- , the duly qualified and acting clerk of the Board 
of Trustees of said school district, the party of the first part; and ......... 
residing at .............. Кз County, Idaho, party of the second part. 

WITNESSETH: 

That for and in consideration of the sum of $.......... per school month 


of $.......... per mile actually travelled in the performance of the contract, 
or a combination of both in the case of authorized Extra-Curricular Activities 
travel, to be paid by the party of the first part to the party of the second part, 
the party of the second part agrees to render transportation service under 
conditions described and provided below: 

1. To furnish and operate at his own expense one school bus transporting 


school children to and from the ....... school building, and ........... 
school building, and ............ school building each school day for a period 
"ATUS years, beginning the ....... day of ыы vie dele ss , 19... ., over 
a route beginning at a point known as ...... and running о... 


The route more thoroughly described in the records on file in the office of the 
party of the first part, transporting all school children designated by the 
party of the first part. 

2. To observe carefully and fully comply with the standards of equipment 
and the standards of operation required by statute or by legally constituted 
authorities. 

3. To report all infractions of rules and regulations, and violations of law, 
by his passengers and others, in the manner and form prescribed by the party 
of the first part, and to make such other reports as are deemed necessary, and 
in the manner and form prescribed by the party of the first part. 

PnovipEp: That the party of the first part reserves the right to change the 
routing of the bus requiring additional mileage at an extra cost of not exceed- 
шеф: per additional mile. 

РвоутрЕр Еовтнев: That the party of the first part reserves the right to 
annul this contract whenever it appears that the party of the second part is in- 
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competent or is inattentive to his duties or to the rules and regulations relating 
thereto, or is guilty of any misconduct whatsoever, or whenever the party of the 
first part may decide that the best interests of the school may require such 
annulment; Provipen However, that the party of the second part shall have a 
fair hearing before the Board of Trustees of this school district prior to annul- 
ment of this contract. 

Ix Witness Wuereor the parties of this contract have hereunto affixed 
their hands and official seal on the day and year first written above. 


р: AO EDGAIBPPHRYESTU LL 
Clerk, Board of Trustees, Party of the First Part 
ЕЕЕ 5 anes aie ЕРА (szAL) 


Owner, Party of the Second Part 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Transportation service should become an integral part of the school 
program. As such, the administrative organization proper for the total 
program should pertain to the transportation program. Specifically, this 
means that the board of education should approve basic policies for 
pupil transportation. Some of these policies were reviewed earlier in 
this chapter. 

As with other policies it is the duty of the superintendent of schools to 
recommend transportation policies, to support those recommendations 
by the pertinent facts, and to administer the policies after their official 
adoption. In keeping with this legislative-executive differentiation, all 
transportation personnel including bus drivers, mechanics, and others 
should be recommended for employment by the superintendent of schools. 
The board should approve or reject such recommendations. Never 
should a board or a board member ignore the superintendent in this 
matter. In rural areas, where transportation service is common, this 
principle has sometimes been ignored. This nearly always means the sub- 
stitution of the “spoils system" for merit selection of employees. 

In larger districts the transportation service may merit the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor of transportation. Or in some cases a person might 
be designated supervisor of buildings, grounds, and transportation since 
these functions have some affinity. In any case, howgver, this supervisor, 
by whatever title, should be made responsible to the superintendent of 
schools and not directly to the board of education. The supervisor of 
transportation might recommend policies to the superintendent of 
schools, who might, in turn, recommend them to the board of education. 
On occasion the supervisor of transportation might attend a school 
board meeting and help explain and/or support certain policies. He 
would attend, however, at the invitation of the superintendent in the same 
manner as any other staff member might attend. 
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The principal, too, has a place in this administrative organization. 
As a representative of the superintendent in a single school he should see 
that the district policies on transportation are being implemented. If 
bus drivers are required to file a daily report, that report in most in- 
stances would probably be filed with the principal of the school served 
by the driver in question. Attendance data, particularly, should be avail- 
able to the principal of the school attended by the children who ride the 
bus. In many cases the principal will have occasion to report to the super- 
intendent just how well the transportation system seems to be operating. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Determine for your state how many pupils are transported, the annual 
expenditure for transportation, the percentage transportation expendi- 
tures are of total current expenditures for schools. 

2. Ascertain for a particular district its transportation policies or standards. 

3. Interview a superintendent of schools or supervisor of transportation 
concerning procedures they use in determining bus routes, selecting bus 
drivers, and purchasing new buses. 

4. For a particular attendance area develop a spot map such as is needed 
to lay out bus routes. 

5. Read the school code and/or state board of education regulations re- 
garding pupil transportation in your state. 

6. What conclusions do studies in your state on private versus district 
ownership of school buses reveal? 

7. Ridea school bus and note particularly pupil behavior, safety practices, 
and bus routing. 

8. Examine, in light of Joyner's criteria, the transportation insurance 
policies of a particular district. 

9. In light of Covert's criteria evaluate the state-aid program for pupil 

transportation in your state. 

10. Secure copies of the transportation reports used in a particular school 

district. 

11. Securea copy of the Ruesegger Score Card and evaluate the transporta- 

tion program of COSE district. 
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Chapter 15 


STUDYING AND APPRAISING THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The office of the superintendent of schools is the nerve center of the 
school system. Through this office must flow complete and accurate 
information concerning the many parts of the school program in opera- 
tion; the degree of success or failure of each activity ; problems encoun- 
tered ; new problems arising; solutions to old and new problems ; and all 
other types of information necessary to the efficient administration of 
the school program. Not only is this important to the superintendent 
personally in supplying him with the knowledge necessary to administer 
and lead the schools, but also to the board of education, the school staff, 
and the public, that they may be well informed. 

It is obvious that effective programs must be designed around a care- 
ful and accurate analysis of existing conditions and the possession and 
objective appraisal of facts. Ignorance of the facts can lead to serious 
difficulties, and any superintendent who proceeds on the basis of incom- 
plete or inaccurate knowledge sooner or later will encounter real trouble. 
A few examples of the importance of well-analyzed facts may be cited 
from the many subjects discussed throughout this book. It has been 
emphasized that the development of the financial budget should be based 
upon a carefully formulated educational program which, in turn, has 
grown from a study of needs. A good budget is impossible without com- 
plete data to support it. Likewise a program of public relations demands 
complete and accurate facts about the schools. Curriculum-development 
programs, supervision, business management, pupil-and-staff personnel 
administration, as well as many others that might be mentioned, are 
dependent upon records, analysis, and appraisal of conditions and trends. 
à In addition to the collection and dissemination of information regard- 
ing all aspects of the school programs, the office of the superintendent of 
schools must be responsible for marshalling the necessary resources for 
solving problems as they may arise, or even for discovering problems 
which have not been previously recognized. This may involve intensive 


research, surveys, experimentation, or the supplying of expert con- 
sultants from time to time. 


486 
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Research—A Tool of Administration. —Many large business enter- 
prises in this country utilize their extensive research organizations to 
determine the effectiveness of their policies and procedures and to dis- 
cover new or improved products. The Du Pont Company, General Elec- 
tric, Radio Corporation of America, Bell Telephone, and the companies 
in the automotive industry are outstanding examples of business organi- 
zations that find it necessary and profitable to invest millions of dollars 
in research. It is as important for the public schools to investigate 
their problems scientifically as it is for private enterprise. The task 
for education may be even more difficult than for private business, yet 
it must be done if schools are to perform efficiently the tasks assigned 
to them. 

'The word "research" may be defined in many ways. Some people 
think of it only in the sense of elaborate and painstaking experimentation 
involving perhaps years of concentrated work by many individuals. 
Others may consider "research" to be the examination of the broader 
aspects of any problem—solving processes which utilize well-selected and 
orderly techniques. Research in the schools, in this conception of it, 
would include such problem-solving procedures as administering and 
analyzing testing programs, recording and analyzing cost figures, sur- 
veys of bus routes, developing salary schedules, development of building 
programs, reorganization of units of administration and units of attend- 
ance, and many others. This concept will be the one used here. 

The administrator should be eager to utilize every available means 
which can provide more accurate and complete information concerning 
the schools. Careless “guess-work” is no substitute for the more orderly 
approach provided by the systematic procedures of research. It is, of 
course, true that some of the problems met in education are extremely 
complex, and their satisfactory solution probably would involve the utili- 
zation of research resources far beyond those of the single small school 
system. However true this may be concerning certain types of problems, 
it should not be assumed to apply to all or even to a major portion of the 
problems of the typical school organization. Unjustified awe of “re- 
search” has too often caused education to avoid its use, even in its sim- 
plest forms, The school administrator like the administrators of private 
business organizations, must learn to seek the best procedures and the 
best answers rather than depend unduly upon the apparently easier 
devices of “guess,” “opinion,” or “intuition.” 


Research is the treasure house of undiscovered and dynamic power. It is 
like an electric current, reenforcing and revitalizing the entire learning process. 
It clears new pathways and forges new leads in the field of learning and yet 
its results, unless clearly understood, may be sources of error and grief. One 
of the favorable aspects of the teaching profession is the rapid advancement 
being made in the scientific study of educational problems. There are many 
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things of value being done in laboratories and special experimental schools, - 
There is also much accurate observation and extensive use of basic princi 
of scientific procedure going on in thousands of regular classrooms. ai 

Twenty-five years ago the scientific study of education was in its infancy 
and a teacher had to depend either on tradition or trial-and-error methods. 
Now he gladly employs many new devices developed by research methods which | 
in former years would not have been available. He recognizes the significance - 
of studies now being made with reference to such phases of schoolwork as the: 
curriculum, club programs, assembly programs, report card marks, length of 
recitation periods, visual aids, auditory aids, museum excursions, counseling 
and guidance, juvenile delinquency, teacher load and certification. Truly edu- 
cational research has made rapid advancement in the past quarter century. —- 


The above is encouraging, if somewhat optimistic. Educational 
leaders are still too prone to resort to past experience and opinion alone 
in attempting to solve the problems of education. More of the "scientific 
attitude" is needed if the public schools are to keep pace in progress and 
efficiency with other great areas of national development. We must learn 
that a problem is not solved until it is solved right, and right solutions 
must be based upon accurate knowledge and appraisal of all pertinent ele- 
ments of the problem. Education in general, and local school systems in 
particular, need to give increased emphasis to scientific procedures in 
arriving at important decisions. 

It must be admitted that small budgets and overworked staffs are not 
conducive to the best efforts in solving educational problems. However, 
dynamic educational leadership will not accept defeat easily. Alert super- 
intendents can find a considerable amount of help available from a num- 
ber of sources and can do much to improve the situation. Among the 
things that can be done are: 


l. Utilize more fully the research and advisory services of national, 
state, and local agencies. 

2. Stimulate an interest in a scientific approach to problems on the 
part of the school staff. Some of the best research is being done by 

alert teachers in their own classrooms or as a group in a school? 

3. Convince school board members and citizens that more adequate 
funds for study and research in education are as essential to effi- 
ciency and improvement as in business enterprises. Better schools 

will come only through better programs and better procedures, 
which in turn develop from careful analysis and study of school | 
problems. 

1 Edna Greene and Wilbur W. Raisner “The Effective Teacher At Work.” Impli- 
cations of Research for the Classroom Teacher, Joint Yearbook, American Educational — 


Research Association and Department of Classroom Teachers (Washington, D. С: 
National Education Association, 1939), pp. 21-22. 4 


? Chapter 8, on Supervision, gives more detailed consideration of this point. 
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RESEARCH AND Apvisory Services IN EDUCATION 


An important responsibility of the superintendent of schools is that 
of keeping his community and staff informed about, and acquainted with, 
educational developments, new ideas, and promising procedures leading 
to improvement in the program of the local schools. The superintendent 
can find much assistance if he knows where to turn. Even the very small 
school systems can tap the resources of agencies and organizations which 
can supply much valuable information and even give direct service at 
little or no cost. In some cases, small fees for memberships or service 
may be necessary, but even these are inconsequential when compared to 
the important benefits derived from a flow of stimulating information 
and ideas which may often prove of value in the development of the 
local school program. A few of these resources which may serve to 
assist the superintendent in his efforts to stimulate and assist his school 
organization in improving the program in the local community will now 
be examined. These sources are available to all, but may be particularly 
valuable to the small school which cannot afford a research department, 
and which does not have sufficient staff to assemble needed information 
on request. 


NATIONAL AGENCIES 


The United States Office of Education.—It is unnecessary to describe 
here all the functions and services of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. However, too few school administrators make adequate use of the 
assistance available. While the Office, since its inception, has been handi- 
capped by insufficient appropriations from Congress, it has nevertheless 
been able to render significant aid to all levels of education. 

Of the numerous services provided by the Office of Education we will 
mention a few which may be of benefit to local school systems. The many 
statistical studies are valuable in providing information regarding educa- 
tional developments throughout all parts of the United States and other 
countries, Superintendents of schools should keep themselves well in- 
formed regarding these facts and trends of educational progress, and in 
the Biennial Survey and other statistical reports of the Office of Educa- 
tion they will find a wealth of worth-while information. 

The Office of Education also publishes a wide variety of pamphlets 
and bulletins on many kinds of educational problems and activities, such 
as school lunches, accounting procedures, school records and reports, 
special education, school-plant operation and science-laboratory equip- 
ment, and many others. These publications usually cost only a few cents, 
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and even the smallest and poorest schools can make them available when- 
ever needed. The superintendent will find that teachers appreciate his 
interest in their problems, and he can frequently help them by providing 
pertinent publications which he secures for them. А catalogue of all 
publications of the Office of Education may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, W: ashington, D. Gs 
or from the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The Office of Education also can be of great help through its consul- 
tation services. Inquiries concerning almost any educational problem 
will be answered with advice or suggestions of publications or other 
sources of information which may be useful. This service is free and 
may often prove of significant value. While it is obvious that no agency 
can solve all problems, it is helpful to have advice and such information 
on the problem as is available. 


Other United States Government Agencies.—It is not possible even 
to attempt to review the services available through the multitude of 
bureaus, departments, and other agencies of the federal government. To 
do so would require many pages. It will suffice to call attention to the 
rich resources and assistance which are available to local schools and to 
cite a few examples. 

The Department of Agriculture is a well-known agency to teachers 
of Agriculture, Home Economics, and Biology. The activities of 4H 
Clubs are greatly influenced by this department, and its many pamphlets, 
bulletins, books, films, and exhibits provide rich sources of new informa- 
tion and ideas, which may furnish material for courses of study in 
several areas. 

The Department of Commerce includes the Bureau of the Census, re- 
ports of which contain exceedingly valuable data for studies of local com- 
munities as well as of the nation as a whole. The task of making esti- 
mates of future enrollments in the school districts can be aided greatly by 
the information contained in the census reports. They provide useful 
data on many aspects of the community, like housing, value of homes, 
occupations and education of residents, age and sex distributions, and 
many other important factors of the community which should influence 
the educational program of the schools. It is also possible in many cases 
to secure special tabulations, or unpublished information, by writing a 
request to the Bureau of the Census. The Department of Commerce also 
includes the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Standards, and 
the Weather Bureau. Each of these has materials which may be useful 
in teaching various subjects. The Bureau of Standards is also helpful in 

з From the same source may be secured The Monthly Catalog of United States 


Government Publications, giving a complete list of publications of all agencies of the 
federal government, 
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the preparation of specifications for many items purchased by schools. 

The Department of Labor provides a useful service to vocational 
counselors and teachers through its reports on long-range employment 
outlook in important occupations and industries. Data on employment 
trends, earnings, hours, industrial hazards, collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, and technological trends are collected in these reports for guidance 
purposes. A considerable number of special pamphlets are available 
which provide a great deal of information on particular occupations 
which also can be useful in high school guidance programs. 

The above is indicative of the resources available to schools through- 
out various agencies of the national government. It is not possible here 
to analyze the services of other departments which are equally extensive. 
The alert administrator should keep himself well informed concerning 
the many services which, at little or no expense, he can secure for his 
own help or to assist staff members in their efforts. 


The National Education Association—The National Education 
Association with its thirty-two departments and twenty-four commis- 
sions and committees is an important source of help and stimulation to 
the professional staff as a whole and to teachers and administrators indi- 
vidually. On most of the major areas which make up the educational 
program of the typical school, the NEA has some organized group at 
work. Some publish magazines or yearbooks, and most of them at vari- 
ous times issue timely reports or bulletins dealing with current educa- 
tional problems. To indicate the wide diversity of educational interests 
of the National Education Association, we list its thirty-two depart- 
ments here: 


Administrative Women Lip Reading 
Adult Education Mathematics Teachers 
Art Education Music Education 
Audio-Visual Instruction Retired Teachers 
Business Education Rural Education 
Classroom Teachers School Administrators 
Deans of Women School Public Relations 
Educational Research School Secretaries 
Elementary School Principals Science Teachers 
Exceptional Children Secondary School Principals 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- Secondary Teachers 

reation Social Studies 
Higher Education Speech 
Home Economics Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
Industrial Arts ment 
Journalism Directors Teacher Education 


Kindergarten—Primary Education Vocational Education 
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The American Association of School Administrators.—4|!l| major 
professions have national organizations which are a means for promoting 
the welfare of their members and for rendering services to advance the 
quality of professional practice. Superintendents of schools have such a 
national organization in the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Originally organized in 1865, it became a department of the 
National Education Association in 1870. Membership has many advan- 
tages to the superintendent of schools. First of all should be mentioned 
the obligation which each superintendent has to his profession, involving 
his support of the collective efforts of his fellow-superintendents in main- 
taining and improving the status and quality of service of all super- 
intendents of schools. Over and above this, however, he will find 
through his national association resources which he can utilize to 
advantage. 

The yearbooks of the association have been outstanding in their pres- 
entation of timely issues in school administration. In addition, members 
receive the official report of meetings, numerous special pamphlets, the 
quarterly issues of the Research Bulletin of the N.E.A., and the monthly 
news bulletin The School Administrator. 

Special mention should be made of the Educational Research Service 
operated jointly by the AASA and the NEA Research Division. Here is 
an example of assistance available to local school systems on almost any 
problem. For a small annual fee the Research Service will prepare a 
bibliography on any educational problem, send any of their published 
reports bearing on the problem, or advise as to where additional informa- 
tion or help may be found. This service is especially valuable to small 
schools that do not have a staff of sufficient size to undertake extensive 
investigations of their problems. 


Other National Organizations.—In addition to the assistance which 
can be given to local schools by the various agencies described above, 
there are many other national organizations which can be most helpful. 
Only a few of the total number can be listed. In practically every case 
these associations, commissions, or councils are ready and willing to 
assist administrators, teachers, board members, or citizens in their 
efforts to improve educational programs. Some of them have prepared 
excellent publications, which can be most helpful to schools. Others 
provide direct services which are available under certain conditions. In 
any case, the superintendent should know about these organizations and 
utilize their services whenever they can be useful. As stated earlier in 
this chapter, it is a function of the superintendent's office to serve as à 
clearing house and "nerve center," where contacts are maintained and 
sources of assistance are known and utilized. It would be well to keep 
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on hand a list of these organizations and to have the name of the school 
district on the mailing list of each. In many cases, membership fees will 
provide materials of considerable value. Such fees are a most reasonable 
expenditure for any school system when measured by the important flow 
of information and practical assistance made available to even the most 
isolated school district. A few are listed below, with a brief description 
of each. There are many others of equal importance, but the following 
are presented as illustrations of the many resources available to superin- 
tendents in their efforts to stimulate and assist their schools to attack 
problems and develop improved programs to meet the educational needs 
of their communities. 


SUBJECT AREA OnGANIZATIONS.* In addition to subject-area depart- 
ments of the National Education Association, there are other national 
organizations representing teachers of particular subject areas, such as 
English, Home Economics, Nature Study, School Health, Social 
Studies, Business Education, Art, Music, Sciences, Geography, and 
Mathematics. This is by no means a complete list, and in some cases there 
are more than one organization in a single subject field. A number of 
these organizations publish valuable yearbooks, special reports, and mag- 
azines, Teachers should be encouraged to become members of appropri- 
ate national organizations and, wherever possible, the school should pro- 
vide those publications which seem of most benefit. Contact with these 
organizations is often a valuable means of developing a higher degree of 
professional interest and morale. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF A MORE GENERAL NATURE. There are numerous 
national organizations representing broader areas of educational activity 
which contribute much to the advancement of education. Among these 
are the Association for Childhood Education International, National 
Association for Adult Education, Educational Records Bureau, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, National Society for the Study of Education, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, and many others. 


STATE AGENCIES 


The school administrator seeking to utilize all available sources of 
help to his school system will find in his own state a number of agencies 
Which can be called upon. Although the many national organizations 


* A helpful guide to all types of educational organizations is prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education. It is The Education Directory of Education Associations and 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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discussed above are important sources of valuable assistance, their serv- 
ices may not be closely related to some of the problems peculiar to a 
particular region. There are, of course, wide differences among the 
states in the number and kinds of state agencies which can render assist- 
ance to local schools. The most populous states, like New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or California, usually have a number of strong educational 
associations, as well as state departments of education with large staffs 
of competent educational consultants. Local school districts in such 
areas are fortunate in possessing these resources, but it still remains for 
local authorities to utilize them. It is not unusual to find superintendents 
and school boards who are unacquainted with the availability of services 
which can be provided to them by state agencies. The superintendent 
should know and utilize these state organizations and call upon them 
whenever he, his board of education, his teachers, or the citizens in the 
community have need of them. 


The State Department of Education.— The first half of this century 
has seen a marked development of state departments of education. His- 
torically, education grew up in the United States under local control. 
During the eighteenth century little, if any, direct supervision or leader- 
ship was given to local school systems. Even during the next hundred 
years, which saw the establishment of state systems of education, the 
responsibility of state departments of education remained chiefly clerical 
and statistical. Out of the experience of the years a new concept has 
developed. It recognizes that the structure of the state system of educa- 
tion rests on two major foundations. The state department of education 
and local school units are partners in providing a program of public edu- 
cation for the people of the state.* 


The work of a state department of education may be grouped into four 
important classifications: (1) administrative or regulatory functions; (2) 
leadership functions; (3) service functions; and (4) research functions . » + 

In the work of a state department of education, research is an indispensable 
function. It should be the basis for the development of the entire program 
which a state department of education endeavors to conduct. To build a sound 
and sure program and to administer it successfully, the research factor must 
at all times be present and should serve to point the direction in which the 
program should proceed and also should aid in determining the results which 
are secured.® 


The above presents a good analysis of the functions of a state depart- 
ment of education, and there are some state departments which are well 


5 Fred Е. Beach, The Functions of State Departments of Education. U. S. Office of 
Баман ederal Security Agency (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 

ce, 

6 Walter D. Cocking, “The Function of a Division of Research in a State Depart- 
ment of Education, The Role of Research in Educational Progress, Official Report o 
1937 meeting, American Educational Research Association, p. 8. 
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organized and staffed for each. However, this is not true for every state, 
and it may be that in some states the local school district can find little 
assistance from this source. Nevertheless, there are usually some serv- 
ices available which the local superintendent can utilize. In practically 
all states some consultative services are provided. In a recent study the 
U. S. Office of Education found 


. three prevailing patterns of procedure are utilized by state departments 
of education in providing consultative services to local recipients on a particular 
problem or series of broad problems. These general patterns apply to all areas 
of services under the jurisdiction of the department. Consultative service is 
provided to: 


1. Groups of individuals who come from a particular region or from the 
state as a whole. Groups may be composed of administrators, teachers, 
or other workers in the school systems. Lay members may also be 
included. 

2. Local school authorities and leaders. Consultative service may involve 
conferences and discussions with one official, or it may be directed to 
a particular group of persons. Lay participation may also be involved 
in this pattern. 

3. Local school teachers through direct classroom supervision. 


Consultative services to groups who work on common educational problems 
are receiving major attention from most state departments of education. Care- 
ful and intelligent planning of workshops, institutes, and conferences in every 
area of service not only provides rich rewards for the in-service training of 
employees, but also advances the development of sound proposals for educa- 
tional policy based upon the combined experiences and judgment of members 
of the particular group. These groups are generally composed of leaders, who 
go back to their communities and put into practice those procedures which they 
have learned. In this way state staff services are multiplied in effectiveness by 
the number of contacts." 


The services provided by state departments of education cover a wide 
range of activities. The following services are provided by at least four 
or more of the forty-eight state departments of education. 


Adult Education Local School Unit Organization 
Audio-Visual Materials Placement Service 
Correspondence School Private Academic Schools 
Departmental Office Administration Public Relations 

Exceptional Children and Youth Pupil Transportation 

Finance and Business Administration Records and Reports 

Guidance Recreation 

Higher Education Research and Statistics 
Instructional Services Scholarships 


7 Beach, of. cit., б. 8 Ibid., p. 17. 
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School Attendance and Census Teacher Certification 
School Health Services Teacher Education 
School Law Teacher Retirement 
School Library Text Book 

School Lunch Veterans Education 
School Plant Vocational Education 
State and Local Public Libraries Vocational Rehabilitation 


Surplus Property 


State Educational Associations.— There are numerous groups which, 
through their concern for the improvement of the programs of the pub- 
lic schools, have organized themselves into state associations. The most 
numerous of these are the state teachers associations. These organiza- 
tions generally are concerned primarily with the improvement of the 
teachers' economic and professional status, yet in many states they pro- 
vide the most effective and dynamic support for the advancement of the 
cause of public education in the states they represent. A considerable 
number of these state associations of teachers are undertaking research 
and service projects which furnish considerable help to local school 
groups. Many of the larger state organizations have departments similar 
to those of the National Education Association. Many helpful research 
studies and publications on a wide range of educational topics are avail- 
able through these groups. Attendance by teachers and other local staff 
members at the meetings of the state association and its various depart- 
ments may be stimulating and helpful. While there are wide differences 
in the quality and effectiveness of the various state organizations, the 
local school leaders should work closely with them. The actual or poten- 


tial services of such groups deserve the active support of administrators 
and teachers. 


Universities Within the State. —4A significant development has taken 
place in recent years in the extension of the field services provided by 
colleges and schools of education for the public schools. This is signifi- 
cant in at least two ways : first, the resources of these professional schoois 
can be of great value to practitioners working in the schools; and, sec- 
ond, contacts made by the staff members of the professional schools with 
the practical problems encountered on the "firing line" help college and 
university faculties to know and understand better the applications of 
their teaching. 

Most of the state universities and some private institutions have 
established agencies for the primary purpose of providing consultation 
and other professional services to local communities and school systems. 
In many cases these agencies also conduct practical research on educa- 
tional problems. The names of these college and university agencies vary 
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but are generally known by such titles as "Bureau of Field Services," 
“Division of Research and Service,” and “Educational Service Bureau.” 
The services of these organizations are frequently available without 
charge, or else at relatively small fees. In many states where such serv- 
ices are available, the superintendent of schools will find a most valuable 
source of help on many of the problems encountered in his local schools. 
Expert consultants on such problems as curriculum reorganization, per- 
sonnel policies, public relations, school buildings, finance, and evaluation 
can be brought in to help him, members of his staff, or the board of edu- 
cation in solving important problems. The smaller school organizations 
can secure consultants through these agencies as competent as those 
available to the larger school systems, which can maintain large staffs 
of their own experts. 

It is impractical to present a complete list of colleges and universities 
which have educational research and service bureaus, as new bureaus 
are being organized constantly. For the sake of illustration, a few of the 
older and most outstanding may be cited. The Ohio State University 
has a Bureau of Educational Research; Teachers College of Columbia 
University, an Institute of Field Studies; the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Educational Service Bureau; the University of Illinois, a 
Bureau of Research and Service; and Indiana University, the Bureau of 
Research and Field Services. There are many others which might be 
included in such a list. 

As an example of the wide variety of services available through many 
of these college and university agencies, the following list * from The 
Ohio State University is presented : 


SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS or OHIO 


Carrying on cooperative research programs with public schools systems. 

Conducting comprehensive surveys of local educational programs. 

Providing consultants to assist local schools in improving instruction. 

Surveying public school building needs in local communities. 

Helping local school boards plan better school buildings. 

Preparing and broadcasting radio programs for elementary and secondary 
classes. И 

Recommending qualified teachers and administrators for positions. 

Conducting conferences of local school administrators, school architects, 
teachers, school custodians. 

Preparing annual reports on public school finance. 

Preparing booklets and bulletins for the in-service education of teachers. 

Furnishing specialized bibliographies for local school officials. 


? Coll E ion, The Ohio State University, The Bureau of Educational 
Research The Wh d oes Тре People It Serves (Columbus: The University, 
1). 
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Helping teachers with the problem of evaluating student progress. 

Maintaining an up-to-date collection of school textbooks. 

Training educational research workers. 

Assisting faculty members and students in carrying on research studies. 

Assisting departments in appraising instructional programs and student prog- 
ress. 

Advising graduate students and teaching courses in specialized areas. 

Cataloging and indexing all professional educational publications and preparing 
bibliographies in specialized fields. 

Helping University graduates get satisfactory positions in education. 

Planning demonstrations in the Visual Demonstration Center for instructors 
and students in various courses. 

Maintaining a central pool of audio-visual equipment and audio-visual teach- 
ing materials. 

Operating a recording studio and a chart and graph service for University 
instructional and research needs. 

Obtaining and scheduling motion pictures, filmstrip, slides, and recordings for 
university classes. 

Maintaining a consultation and information service on instructional materials. 

Publishing and distributing the Journal of Higher Education, the Educational 
Research Bulletin, and the News Letter. 

Conducting research studies on various phases of public education, mass 
communication, and the readability of publications. 

Consulting and assisting in educational programs of UNESCO and in occupied 
Japan and Germany. 

Providing staff member service in the work of national commissions and com- 
mittees. 

Conducting an annual Institute for Education by Radio which brings together 
broadcasters, educators, and civic leaders from the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Preparing and making available instructional materials in the field of teacher 
training. 

Providing evaluation instruments dealing with human traits and achievements. 

Providing leadership and consultant service on educational problems in other 
states. 

Conducting an annual exhibition of outstanding educational radio and television 
programs. 


Other State Agencies.—In many states there are various departments 
of the state government as well as private organizations which may be of 
help in furnishing information or, in some instances, in providing con- 
sultative services. For example, the state library is frequently able to 
supply bibliographical services and reference materials. State museums 
often have exhibits which will be loaned. The state departments of agri- 
culture and commerce may be helpful in providing curriculum materials 
in some subject areas. Information regarding these or other services 
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available tbrough the state government can usually be furnished by the 
state department of education. 

"There are numerous state associations of special groups, such as the 
Grange, Chamber of Commerce, Tax Leagues, Municipal Government 
Bureaus, and Parent-Teacher Associations, which have more or less 
interest in the public schools. When dealing with some private organi- 
zations which have special interests to promote, it may be necessary to be 
cautious in order to prevent the use of the schools for propaganda pur- 
poses. However, there are many useful materials and services which can 
be utilized without difficulty. 


Tue Locar Levet ` , 


Like many large business and industrial concerns, most of the larger 
school systems maintain a special department or bureau of research and 
may also have on their central staffs competent specialists in many areas 
of school activities who serve as directors or consultants. Harold B. 
Chapman has attributed the creation of these research bureaus to several 
large emphases: (a) the school-efficiency movement—the idea that “the 
administration of public education could profit by utilizing some of the 
methods developed by industry for improving efficiency and eliminating 
waste," and that there should be "within the school system an organiza- 
tion to administer the survey technics and furnish the superintendent 
with an accurate evaluation of the status of any phase of the schools' 
activities"; (b) the adjustment movement—the conviction that "the 
school has been made responsible for ascertaining the obstacles to learn- 
ing, with the purpose of bringing about their prevention or removal," and 
that “опе of the fundamental problems of educational research is the 
devising of means for effecting the best possible adjustment of child and 
curriculum" ; (c) the measurement movement—the "need for setting up 
machinery to administer standardized tests, to construct new tests, to 
promote the use of tests, and to provide training in technics for the attain- 
ment of that end" ; and (d) what might be called the objective move- 
ment—the desire for facts, such as those produced in surveys, “encour- 
aged the creation of bureaus for gathering and organizing educational 
data,” and the provision for “a central office to which might be referred 
all inquiries for information about the school system or about educa- 
tional practice in other cities.” Other factors in the organization of 
bureaus were the desire for “coordinating and promoting the research 
activities of principals, teachers, and other school people,” and the need 
for studying problems of administration, teaching, curriculum, and 
progress of pupils.!? 


_ 19 Organised Research in Education with Special Reference to the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bureau of Educational Research, Monograph No. 7 (Columbus: 


Ohio State University Press, 1927). 
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The existence of directors of research or bureaus of research in many 
of the larger school organizations is a highly desirable development. 
However, a large proportion operate on a very limited scale or fall far 
short of providing the research so badly needed in many important areas 
of the educational program. In numerous cases the "research" function 
is little more than statistical bookkeeping of such matters as pupil 
attendance and enrollment data and the making of routine reports. There 
are exceptions where some excellent research is done, but these are all 
too few. While there is no intent here to minimize the importance of 
the common statistical data and the preparation of necessary reports, the 
need for more extensive and more fundamental research service is too 
rarely met. In Chapters 8, 9, and 10 it was emphasized that teachers 
should be encouraged and helped to define and solve the many problems 
encountered in classroom teaching. It is here that the real functions of 
the school must be performed and it is at this level that research and 
consultative services should be, but rarely are, provided. 

The smaller schools, which cannot provide even token research service, 
must utilize other means of attacking their important problems. The 
focus of this chapter has been largely upon the various means available 
which can be utilized by the smaller schools. Many of the sources of 
assistance on both national and state levels have been noted. A few 
ways by which local schools may utilize existing local resources or 
develop new devices for studying their problems will now be noted. 


Staff Studies. — Once again reference is made to Chapters 8, 9, and 10 
(Supervision), where the importance of cooperative study of school 
problems by the entire staff was stressed. This method has unlimited 
potentialities and can be developed by even the smallest schools. The 
staff members engaged in conducting the program of the school are 
closest to the most vital problems of education and are in position to 
study and experiment at first hand with them. It is also generally true 
that participation in problem-solving is a most effective means of growth 
and development of teachers. In various sections of the country there 
are certain schools which have attracted attention because of their dy- 
namic and forward-looking programs. Many of these are not large 
schools, but they seem to have one trait in common—an enthusiastic, 
professionally minded staff of teachers who are constantly working 
together in attempts to improve the services of the school. A corps of 
teachers of this kind should be one of the major objectives of every super- 
intendent and school principal. Such a fortunate situation is not pro- 
duced overnight but results only from continuous efforts toward real 
cooperative participation in studying the problems of the schools. Partici- 
pation by all members of the staff cannot be forced but must inevitably 
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rest upon a foundation of sincere democratic administration. It is, of 
course, true that teachers have little time to devote to problem-solving 
and creative experimentation, but where there has been developed in a 
school an attitude of inquiry and an interest in experimentation it is 
usually possible to find the time and opportunity to do far more than one 
ordinarily supposes could be done. 


Special Consultants.— When unusual or complex problems arise, it is 
sometimes advisable to secure the services of a qualified expert. Like 
other professions, education has reached a stage of development where 
there are areas of specialization which require intensive study and ex- 
perience. However sound the basic training of the "general practitioner" 
in education may be, it is almost impossible, and unnecessary, for him 
to be equally competent in every specialized field of the profession. In 
some small school systems there are special problems which arise very 
rarely but which are nevertheless so important that it is often wise to 
engage the services of a specialist. For example, the planning and con- 
struction of school buildings and the issuing of school bonds may occur 
in some communities only once or twice in a generation, and these pre- 
sent such unique problems and involve such relatively large sums of 
money that it is usually prudent and often economical to employ a compe- 
tent consultant. There are many other special problems which could be 
cited. As illustration, the following list of special services involved in the 
planning of a new school is presented (see also Chapter 13). 


1. Advise the board of education on procedures in the program. 

2. Study and recommend location and extent of site. 

3. Provide standards for engineering work and architectural plans and 
specifications. , 

4. Prepare comprehensive statement of educational and community 
needs for building and site. ў 

5. Consult frequently with professional staff and architect. 

6. Develop the preliminary plans with architect. 

7. Analyze plans for habitable space and other design efficiencies. 

8. Establish character of all interior finishes, materials, built-in equip- 
ment, layouts of rooms, service systems, and other plan elements in 
accordance with superior practice throughout the country. 

9. Prepare with architect financial estimate based on preliminary plans 
and specifications. И 

10. Consult frequently with architect in course of preparation of final 
working drawings and specifications. 

11. Review in detail the working drawings and specifications prior to 
bidding with recommendations to the board. 


31 N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett, The Work of the 
Consultant in School Building Planning (New York: The Authors, No date). 
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Educational consultants are usually members of faculties in schools 
or departments of education in colleges and universities. There are 
others who work independently of any institution. These are usually 
former professors, administrators, or other professionally trained people 
with exceptional competence in certain special areas. Probably attention 
should be called here to the existence of a few private organizations 
which offer to make free surveys or to provide consultants without - 
charge to schools. While some of these are sincere and have no objective 
other than the improvement of the schools, there are others whose objec- 
tives are disguised or hidden but which are, in fact, entirely selfish and 
may be even antagonistic to the best interests of the public schools. The 
superintendent and board of education should be cautious in accepting 
such free service. It should be clearly established that an organization 
is reputable and can provide competent service before it is utilized by a 
school. It was noted earlier in this chapter that some state departments 
of education provide consultants to local districts and that several uni- 
versities have provisions for rendering field service. 

It would be difficult to give any accurate information regarding the 
cost of consultative service as there are so many varieties and conditions 
which affect cost. Services of state departments of education and some 
state universities are either free or are provided at very little cost. In 
other cases the cost may consist of a per diem fee, plus expenses of the 
consultants. Where the problems are extensive and involve long periods 
of time, it is the practice to agree upon a definite sum for the complete 
job. Educational consultants in the planning of school buildings some- 
times charge a percentage of the construction cost of the building, but 
itis a much lower rate than that charged by architects who generally use 
the percentage-of-cost system. 

It is not the intent here to magnify the importance of consultative 
services unduly. However, it is appropriate to underscore the increas- 
ing complexity of administering a program of public education and also 
to note the development of an increasing number of highly specialized 
areas where competent specialists are available. Other professions, busi- 
ness, and industry utilize consultants in many ways. Maximum effi- 
ciency in public school administration likewise depends more and more 
upon expert assistance in solving important problems. 


School Study Councils.—"'School study councils" or “school develop- 
ment councils" are a very recent innovation which promise to become one 


of the most potent means yet found to stimulate and conduct studies of 
school problems. 


! The school study council movement is one of the most significant educa- 
tional developments of the last decade. As a key agency for educational 
improvement, it seems destined to spread to all sections of the country. It seems 
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not at all far-fetched to predict that another ten years may find most of the 
schools of the nation within 75 miles of some school study council. 

The councils are showing what further educational progress can come from 
large-scale “pooling and sharing," as Paul Mort phrases it. They are showing 
that the public schools and the teacher education institutions can work closely 
together in a continuing relationship to better bridge the familiar gap between 
theory and practice, research and action. Yet perhaps their most significant 
contribution and characteristic is their flexibility and inventiveness. Among 
the councils, several have conducted studies of the same problems, but with 
different approaches; the variety among studies is more marked than the 
similarity. Among council leaders there seems to be a general feeling of 
responsibility to experiment with new ways of studying educational improve- 
ment. This, then, is the most significant aspect of the first stage in the school 
study council movement. Thus far we can say of the school study council: 
precedent but not pattern, In the decade to come the ability to retain this 
freedom and to resist the well-known institutional crystallization will be a major 
test of the growth of school study councils.! 


The typical school study council is made up of a group of school dis- 
tricts associated together and cooperatively pooling their resources for 
the purpose of jointly undertaking research studies of their common 
problems and experiments with new programs and techniques designed 
to increase the efficiency of their services. In this recent development 
may be found an effective answer to the problem of many school systems 
which find it difficult to inaugurate alone the fundamental studies and 
experiments they need. By joining together under the leadership of a 
university or professional school they seem to have found a means by 
which they can effectively attack their major problems, stimulate their 
professional staffs, and develop new and more effective ways of provid- 
ing for pupil and community needs. The purposes of these councils may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. To assist in the development of educational programs in a manner 
that is not presently duplicated by other existing organizations. 

2. To provide a link between teacher-training institutions and public 
schools to the end that classroom teaching procedures are improved 
and teacher-training programs are bettered, 

3. To reduce the period of time between the productions of valuable 
educational research and the application of this research to the edu- 
cational program. 

4. To guide teachers in experimentation and to provide a clearing 
house for proven classroom and administrative practices. 

5. To stimulate teachers to express themselves by providing a medium 
for the exchange of ideas.!? 

12 Richard C. Lonsdale, The School Stud. Councils At Work (Syracuse, N. Y.: 


Central New York School Study Council, 1950), pp. 6-7. 
18 Ibid., p. 51. 
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Most of the existing school study councils have an executive secretary 
who is frequently connected with a cooperating college or university. A 
governing board or executive committee is made up of representatives 
from the member school systems. The council projects are usually con- 
ducted by committees of administrators or teachers from a part or all of 
the council schools. These project committees may conduct an entire 
study or, in some cases, serve primarily as a coordinating body with 
working committees of teachers in each of the member school districts. 
A report of the more significant projects is usually published, and these 
are becoming valuable additions to our educational literature. 

The cost of operating a study council is typically met by means of 
annual fees paid by each of the member school districts. These fees range 
from less than $25 in a few councils up to more than $600 per school 
district in some others. Often there is a scale of fees by which the 
amount increases according to the size of the districts. 


Lay Advisory Committees—A recent development has been the 
marked growth of advisory committees made up largely of lay citizens. 
Stimulating this movement has been the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, made up of prominent American citizens. The 
goal of the Commission is to “encourage the formation of independent 
community groups for the purpose of improving local public schools. 
It assembles facts and acts as a clearing-house to enable existing groups 
to benefit from the experience of others." 

The American Association of School Administrators has summarized 
the place and functions of lay advisory committees as follows: 


The usefulness of lay advisory committees must be determined on the 
basis of whether or not they are a benefit to children. Have educational ad- 
vantages of children been improved? Are the schools in the community oper- 
ating on a sounder basis because of the work of the committee? 

Reports from hundreds of citizens committees representing every part of 
the country indicate that these groups have been working with almost the 
whole gamut of problems facing American schools today. Many of the groups 
have been concerned with financing better school programs, planning new 
school housing, and securing financial resources for the support and operation 
of schools. But these groups have been equally concerned with the educational 
program as it affects children directly. They have studied elementary and 
secondary education, methods of teaching, report cards, and vocational educa- 
tion. Some have advised on home and family life education, health education, 
and special services, Others have studied pupil transportation, continuing 
population trends, and adult education. The important thing is that they studied 
those problems they felt needed attention in their own school or community. 

While these reports are predominately good, it should be pointed out that 
the lay advisory committee is not a panacea for all our educational ills. Con- 
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structive, widely spread, sincere lay participation in educational planning is one 
of the greatest hopes for educational progress in the schools of America ! 14 


Tue ScHooL Survey 


School surveys are by no means a new procedure for studying educa- 
tional systems and programs. In fact, it might be said that many of the 
studies by such men as Henry Barnard and Horace Mann during the 
past century were forerunners of the modern school survey. However, 
it was in the decade from 1910 to 1920 that the school survey as we 
now know it became widespread. Among the school systems which 
first used the survey were Boise, Idaho (1910), Montclair, New Jersey, 
and New York City (1911-12), and Cleveland, Ohio (1916). 

Jesse B. Sears states that "the term ‘survey’ was borrowed from the 
field of sociology, and has been used to describe the process by means of 
which we have sought to define the efficiency of a school system. The 
term has been used more or less loosely, but in general it has been applied 
to careful factual studies of educational conditions and results together 
with constructive criticisms of the findings.” !* Emphasis should be 
placed upon two of the adjectives used in this definition—factual studies 
and constructive criticisms. One of the major purposes of a survey 
should be to secure, analyze, and evaluate facts, and on the basis of such 
facts to offer constructive recommendations for improvements. In order 
to be of value a school survey must be objective and unbiased; and it 
must be conducted with the one controlling objective of seeking ways 
and means of improving the efficiency of the schools. There have been 
numerous examples of school “surveys” conducted by partisan groups 
which aim to prove some preconceived opinions regarding the schools 
and their programs. Even though facts are presented, they can be so 
twisted and distorted as to prove almost anything. Someone has said 
that, “It is true that figures don’t lie, but liars can figure.” The moral of 
this observation, as it may pertain to school surveys, is that while facts, 
figures, or statistics are important, the intelligent and conscientious ap- 
praisal of them is a very necessary factor. The values to be attained 
through a good survey may be great, and there can be little question that 
the survey technique has had a pronounced and beneficial effect on the 
improvement of educational programs and on school administration. 


Types of Surveys.—For present purposes, surveys are discussed 
under two headings: (1) area covered by the survey; (2) agency mak- 
ing the survey. 


14 Lay Advisory Committees (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1951), pp. 8-10. 
53 The School res (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 1. 
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1. Area Covered. Surveys may range from the very specific inves- 
tigation of a single school problem to studies which encompass prac- 
tically every area of the school program. Examples of the more specific 
types would be surveys of purchasing procedures, professional training 
of teachers, school-bus routes, or such things as organization of the busi- 
ness office or the reading habits of pupils. The scope of the general or 
comprehensive survey is indicated by the contents of typical survey 
reports, which include such topics as organization and administration of 
the school system; the business administration of the school system; 
school buildings; financing the schools; early childhood education, ele- 
mentary education, and the education of youth in the city, including the 
curricula; instructional materials and methods ; the organization of the 
schools and the status of pupils; adult education and the recreational 
program; education of exceptional pupils; guidance; and the general 
program of supervision and curriculum development. 

2. Agency Making the Survey. Surveys are sometimes referred to as 
being "outside surveys,” “self-surveys,” or “cooperative surveys.” The 
first is usually one where the school system engages persons “outside” 
the local organization to conduct the study. Often such a survey staff is 
supplied by a university or a state department of education. The "self- 
survey" indicates that the study is undertaken by persons in the local 
school organization. The "cooperative" survey is of two forms: outside 
consultants work with the local staff in conducting the study, or lay 
citizens and school staff members, with or without outside consultants, 
undertake a survey. The use of lay citizens in the study of school prob- 
lems has become increasingly popular in recent years. E. L. Morphet 
describes such surveys as follows : 


In these surveys, provision is made for lay citizens and educators in the com- 
munity or state as well as experts from outside the system to work together 
in planning and carrying out the study. This type of study is more difficult 
to work out than the traditional survey where a group of experts from the 
outside do the entire job, but in many situations, it offers far greater possi- 
bilities. It avoids the limitations of the self-study as well as those of the study 
by outside experts and provides a basis for understanding and cooperation on 


the part of lay citizens that is not provided where the study is carried on by 
educators alone,!7 


k М.К. Sumption suggests the following plan for organizing a coopera- 
tive survey with lay citizens participating : 


16 An important type of special-area survey is th: is is dis- 
ndn y is that of the school plant. This i 


: n “How to Conduct a School Survey,” School Executive, LXVII (April, 1948), 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE SURVEY WORKERS 


A. Secure the consultative services of one or two professionally trained edu- 
cators experienced in school surveys. Your state department of education, 
the college of education of your state university or teachers college, and 
private institutions with departments of education, should be able to supply 
such persons. 


B. Select a Central Survey Committee. 
1. This committee should consist of between 11 and 15 people drawn from 
the following sources: 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
е) 


The board of ейисайоп—1 or 2 

Teachers in the system—4 or 5 

Students from the upper grades—l or 2 
Laymen of the community—5 or 6 

The superintendent of schools (ex officio). 


2. Bases of selection 


a) 


b) 


с 


м 


d) 


The board member or members should be selected by the board itself 
on the basis of competency, interest, availability for meetings and 
skill in working with a group. 

Teacher members should be selected by the teaching staff and should 
be representative of the different levels of instruction, as well as the 
geographic areas of the district if itis large and contains widely 
separated attendance units. Needless to say, they should possess the 
characteristics mentioned in connection with board members. 

Tf there is a student council, this body may make the selection, if not 
it is usually best for the superintendent in consultation with teachers 
to select the student membership. Care should be taken to designate 
mature, serious-minded, and able students who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the future of their schools. 

The choice of laymen for the committee should formally be the 
responsibility of the board of education. The superintendent may 
well present a list of names to the board after consulting with the 
members of his staff. The invitation to proposed members should 
come from the board. 

The lay membership should be truly representative of all the dis- 
trict and include persons of: (1) both sexes, (2) different economic 
and social status, (3) different localities within the district, (4) dif- 
ferent vocations. 

Selections should be made in terms of what persons can and will do 
rather than what organizations they represent. If a person is com- 
petent, interested, and has the time, it is immaterial whether he is a 
member of ten organizations or none. Members of the Central Survey 
Committee should represent the school community, not a segment 
of it. 
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C. Organization of the Central Survey Committee. 

At the first meeting the superintendent should act as chairman and see 
that members of the groups become acquainted with one another and explain 
the need for a survey to determine school-housing needs. He or a member 
of the professional consultant staff should explain how a building survey 
is made and why the committee’s help is essential. He will explain the gen- 
eral structure of the survey and show how the various information may be 
collected, classified, and validated. In addition the committee should be 
acquainted with its function of appraising the data and drawing conclusions 
on which a building program may be developed. 

A chart or outline of the areas of study and their relationship to the cen- 
tral problem should be presented and discussed. The relationship of each 
area to the problem of school buildings should be carefully explained. 

The work of the survey cannot and should not be done in its entirety by 
the Central Committee. If properly organized, the survey will involve a 
large number of people through the use of subcommittees and local indi- 
viduals. In fact, an extremely large proportion of the school staff should 
participate in one way or another in the course of the project. Many stu- 
dents and citizens will be able to give valuable help as the various areas of 
inquiry are explored. The Central Committee actually functions as a 
planning, co-ordinating, and executive committee. It is the focal point 
around which subcommittees and individuals work. 

In order that the committee may operate efficiently, a chairman and a 
secretary should be elected. Minutes of each meeting should be kept and 
recorded and the various reports of subcommittees and individuals should 
be assembled, co-ordinated, and fitted into the survey герогі.18 


There may be some difficulties in the use of lay citizens because of 
lack of experience and knowledge concerning many educational prob- 
lems and the methods used in surveying them. However, these difficulties 
can be overcome by providing competent professional consultants. А 
spirit of genuine cooperation and sincere concern to improve the schools 
is essential in this type of survey. If properly conducted, however, the 
results in terms of public relations and public support can be immense. 

There may be times when conditions existing in the schools or the 


community may justify an "outside" survey. William E. Arnold has 
listed these as follows: 


1. The first condition justifying an outside survey is an inclusive one, ie. 
when the local school personnel is unable for any reason to satisfactorily 
survey its own problems. This may be the case when there is an insuf- 
ficient number of persons properly prepared to carry through the study 
to completion. Or when the problem confronting the local schools may 
be of such a nature that expert assistance from outside the local system 
is necessary. 


18 M, R. Sumption, “A Self-Survey for Developi ilding Program,” 
American School Board Journal, CXXI "July, 1980) oo poupe rag 
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2. When the problems confronting the schools have multiplied to the ex- 
tent that the local staff cannot, within a reasonable length of time, hope 
to solve them without being unduly burdened. 

3. When a new administration wishes a thorough analysis of the schools 
by impartial persons before undertaking any changes in its program. 
This is an occasion when an outside survey can be of service. A new 
superintendent usually needs considerable time to become fully ac- 
quainted with the school system to which he comes for the first time. 
The process of analysis, appraisal, and formulation of a program would 
be a tremendous task if undertaken alone. 

4, When there is reason to believe that the school system has become 
"ingrown" and needs an appraisal by persons with a different perspec- 
tive. This is probably one of the most frequent conditions justifying 
the outside survey. The advantage of new ideas drawn from wide 
experience can be extremely beneficial to a system which has in any 
way become static or too self-satisfied or indifferent to educational 
progress. 

5. When there is a marked difference of opinion regarding the status or 
program of the local school system. This difference of opinion may 
be found among the school personnel, within the community, or the 
board of education. These differences need not reflect actual conflict 
or personal bitterness, although it must be admitted that such is some- 
times the case. When agreement on a satisfactory school program can- 
not be reached, the advice of competent but disinterested persons may 
be the only hope of solution. 

6. When there is a desire on the part of all concerned to undertake a 
general review of the whole program leading toward a progressive 
improvement of the local schools. This condition may confront a par- 
ticular school system only rarely, although in some cases there may be 
the desire for a periodic general examination of the organization and 
program. The outside survey may be the most effective means under 
these conditions.1® 


After Surveying—What?—It is obvious that no survey of itself can 
produce changes in the schools. The survey is a most effective means of 
identifying problems, collecting, analyzing, and evaluating the facts 
concerning problems, and, it is hoped, a survey will provide wise sug- 
gestions whereby the problems may be solved. However, a great deal 
of implementation is necessary if real results are to be secured, The 
report of the findings should be used to inform all concerned—board of 
education, school staff, and citizen—of the problems revealed and the 
solutions suggested. For this purpose it is helpful to provide at least 
a summary of the report in a concise and attractive form which people 
generally will read and understand. 


19 “Are School Surveys Worth While?" American School Board Journal, CXI 
(October, 1945), 28. 
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The report should be thoroughly and objectively studied and dis- 
cussed, and then a program of action should be developed. Committees 
may be formed to consider the various recommendations and to for- 
mulate ways and means for carrying out the program as recommended 
in the survey or as modified after careful study. These committees may 
be made up of board members, teachers, or citizens or combinations of 
these. It may require the development of a long-range plan in order 
to effect all the changes and improvements desired, for often some recom- 
mendations require a considerable period of time before results are 
apparent. Once a desired program has been agreed upon, the superin- 
tendent of schools must keep it alive and see that efforts do not lag or 
that needed developments are not forgotten. In some cases a “score- 
card” has been effective in keeping a record of survey recommendations 
and all actions taken concerning each. By this means the agreed-upon 
program is kept constantly before all concerned and attention and inter- 
est are less likely to lag. 

A thorough analysis and appraisal of the school program as furnished 
by a good survey provides a most valuable aid to the administrator as 
he plans for both present and future. Results will depend largely upon 
the energetic and persistent efforts which follow the survey and the 
cooperation of all concerned. Surveys may provide an effective basis for 
the.exercise-of administrative leadership. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. From professional literature or from interviews with superintendents, 
prepare a list of problems which might need study and research ina 
typical school system. 

2. Prepare а plan whereby a small school system might undertake to study 
some of its problems. How should problems for study be selected? 
How might the active participation of the teachers be secured? 

3. Examine in your college library some of the publications in education 
issued by various agencies and professional organizations. Each mem- 
ber of the class should examine and evaluate a number of these, and all 
together should assemble a directory of useful materials which come 
from these sources. 

4. Investigate the services to local school systems which are available 
through the department of education in your state; and through uni- 
versities in your state. 

5. Examine a number of school-survey reports and classify them as to 
areas of the school program studied and the agency conducting the 
survey. Examine the manner in which problems were studied and note 
the recommendations for solving these problems. 
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6. Assuming that you are a superintendent and that you believe a survey 
of the school system is needed, how would you "sell" the desirability 
of such a survey to your board of education ? 

7. Prepare a list of questions about a school with which you are familiar 
that you think a good survey might answer. 

8. Discuss in class the ways in which research might be used in a school 
system. What kinds of problems require the use of research methods ? 
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Chapter 16 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION 


THE MEANING or PusLic RELATIONS AND PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


The twentieth century has seen a growing interest in the field of the 
relations of the schools and the people. This interest has shown itself in 
a variety of ways. It has expressed itself in several movements, each of 
which has generally been built upon the preceding one. These move- 
ments have not only resulted in a shift of terms, such as the shift from 
“publicity” to “public relations," but may have represented shifts in 
point of view regarding the respective roles of the professional educator 
and the layman in solving educational problems. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the major element con- 
sciously conceived of as public relations was probably the annual report— 
although even it may have been more largely designed as a report to the 
state, to leaders in education, or to the historian (through its archival 
value) than as a procedure through which large numbers of the people 
of the community would get an understanding of their educational sys- 
tem. In addition to the annual report there were, of course, relations 
with the press and public meetings on educational matters. These media 
of public relations, however, were not widely used in a conscious or 
planned manner and were not consciously thought of as public relations 
activities, 

Developments in this area can be grouped around major concepts, 
each of which at one time or another was rather widely accepted. These 
concepts were not mutually exclusive, and perhaps the terminology 
employed suggested a wider change in concepts than actually occurred. 
However, there is evidence that significant change in ideas was taking 
place. Terms widely used in identifying them have included interpreta- 


tion, publicity, public relations and social interpretation, and par- 
ticipation. 


Interpretation.—TInterpretation is the explanation or exposition of 
what is obscure. As it became apparent that there were many aspects 
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of the educational enterprise—whether pertaining to finance, school- 
housing, curriculum, instruction or evaluation—which many of the 
people did not understand, the recognition of the need for interpretation 
grew. The idea was that the people were entitled to know what the 
situation was and that it was the responsibility of the school authorities 
to inform them. Such interpretation could, of course, be done through 
public meetings, the press, specially arranged meetings in the school, 
the issuance of reports of various types, and other media. 

Those interested in interpretation understood the significance of 
having an "informed public," both from the point of view of having the 
cooperation of the people in the educational process itself and from the 
point of view of having the support of the people in carrying the enter- 
prise forward. In general, they did not consider in any extended man- 
ner the question whether that which was being interpreted was sound 
or whether it should be modified. They tended to assume that what was, 
was good or should be further developed by educators, emphasizing the 
need of interpretation for further advancement. 

It should be noted that whatever concept of the relation of the people 
and the schools is accepted, a large place remains for interpretation. 
However much understanding may be achieved through participation, 
there will probably remain considerable opportunity for direct interpre- 
tative effort, However widespread the participation may become, many 
of the people still will not have contact with the aspects of the educational 
enterprise to such a degree that interpretation will be unnecessary. 


Publicity.— Publicity represented a somewhat broader concept than 
interpretation. Tts proponents used it not only to mean explanation but 
to suggest the need of educational matters being open to the knowledge 
and observation of the people. Some advocates of it perhaps saw in it 
not so much "openness" as the vigorous carrying of facts or opinion to 
the people by striking means. They were influenced by the techniques 
of the propagandist—as popularly regarded. They were influenced also 
by the advertiser, who, in some instances, may not have been overcon- 
cerned about sticking to the facts. 

In its extreme form, publicity may have emphasized the value of the 
techniques more than the facts. It may have suggested that even a poor 
product could be “sold” by sufficiently clever methods. The association 
of concepts such as these with the word "publicity" caused it to lose 
much of its appeal in the educational field. 

In the minds of many, publicity did not truly open matters to the 
knowledge of the people. It may even have resulted in greater difficulty 
in their development of genuine understanding. For these reasons, there 
is less thought given to publicity today than formerly, even though there 
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may be more recognition of the need for employing, under proper cir- 
cumstances and in correct manner, those techniques of publicity which 
will open the field of education to the people. The publicity phase 
of the development of the relationship of the people and the schools 
properly emphasized the need for vigorous concern and activity in the 
area and the need for becoming familiar with the many publicity tech- 
niques of present-day society and for developing ability to employ them 
more effectively. It constituted a rejection of the idea which had long 
persisted in educational circles that the doing of a good job was all 
that was necessary. 


Public Relations and Social Interpretation. Public relations and 
social interpretation were the next important terms widely employed in 
expressing a philosophy of the relation of the people and the schools. 
These terms represented a basic difference from the previously employed 
terms in the respective roles of the people and the schools. They implied 
that the development of educational services was the common responsi- 
bility of the people and the professional personnel and that communica- 
tion between the people and the schools was of central importance. It 
was now emphasized that communication should be a two-way process. 
In some instances, it was clear that the professional educators should 
and could learn from the laymen. The ability of laymen to make sig- 
nificant suggestions for advancing the program was increasingly recog- 
nized. 

During this period the development of education was viewed as a 
problem confronting society which should be worked on through group 
processes. This meant that no one, not even the educator, was to be 
regarded as having the complete answer in matters of policy. Rather, 
the educator was seen as the leader who had responsibility for stimulat- 
ing the interest of the people in the problems, for supplying the facts, or 
leading society in securing them, for guiding the group in working out 
a solution satisfactory to the people and to those in the educational pro- 
fession. The success of the enterprise was determined in considerable 
part by the interest, knowledge, and ability of the laymen and by the 
ability of lay and professional personnel to work together in seeking 
the solution to matters of policy. The administrator now had large 
responsibility for helping both lay and professional personnel to develop 
the skills essential for successful cooperative attack upon problems. 


Participation. — The development of the public relations concept led 
to the vigorous development of the idea of participation. The attention 
given to participation at times unduly de-emphasized the fact that the 
opportunity and need for interpretation and publicity still remained. 
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It was now agreed that the most effective way to develop understand- 
ing by the people, and action toward a desirable goal, was by getting the 
people involved in the process of clarifying the goal and planning its 
attainment. The individual who develops understanding through par- 
ticipation in establishing a goal or in working to achieve it has a level 
of understanding different from that gained by reading pamphlets and 
accounts in the newspaper, attending a large meeting, or listening to a 
radio program. The program now becomes his program, and he is 
much more likely to be deeply concerned with the outcome. Participation 
requires mutual confidence between lay and professional personnel. It 
involves willingness to work cooperatively on the problems confronting 
education. 

The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has given 
impetus to the idea of participation. It has been created and has held as 
its central purpose the participation of more of the people in working 
through problems confronting education in our society. It has not 
offered a pattern for such participation but has held that citizen interest 
and action in behalf of public education is imperative if education is 
to reach its potentialities more nearly in our society. Its creation speaks 
of the growing awareness of the need for widespread interest and 
participation in educational policy determination on the part of lay- 
men. 


Public Relations and Education.—Not only is participation impor- 
tant because of its public relations significance, but even more important 
is the fact that it constitutes recognition of a fact too often lost sight of 
by teachers, namely, that the educational process is inevitably engaged 
in by agencies and individuals other than those in the school. The home 
remains the most important educational agency, especially in regard to 
such matters as attitudes and values. Through citizen participation in 
educational matters, the school can indirectly have much influence on 
the home. Participation can effectively serve as an important means 
of parent education. The citizens also have a significant contribution to 
make to the school. Perhaps most important is the fact that if the educa- 
tion effort is to achieve significant success, a degree of coordination and 
planning regarding the educational experiences of the child must exist. 
Relatively little may be achieved in the reading tastes of the child if the 
school and the home are each unaware of what the other is doing, or if 
they are operating at cross purposes. Significantly, the conclusion may 
thus be reached that that which is best educational practice 1s the best 
public relations—or good public relations involving much participation 
is sound education and in the interest of both children and adults. 
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Tur Growrnc Neren For Pustic PARTICIPATION 


The need for planned action in the field of public relations has in- 
creased greatly in recent decades because of changes which have occurred 
in the society and in the school. First, attention will be turned to some 
of the factors in the society which have stimulated this need, 


Demands Upon the Individual.—During the last four or five decades 
there has been a very great increase in the demands which are made upon 
the time of individuals as we have moved from a predominantly agricul- 
tural to an industrial society and to one increasingly complex. The 
time which citizens have available to devote to public issues has in many 
instances decreased. Not only has there been an increase in the demand 
of business for the time of citizens, but various other developments in 
society have also attracted the attention of the citizens. The develop- 
ment of the motion picture and the radio, as well as other passive recrea- 
tional media, have turned the attention of many people away from public 
issues. Television promises to do the same, perhaps even more effec- 
tively, unless it should be employed with a view to the development of 
public understanding and interest in public affairs. These developments 
in our society have caused people to have less time in which to develop an 
understanding of, or to participate in, all phases of government and 
the educational service. 


Confusion in Society.—As a result of the rapid change which has 
characterized society during this period and the fact that it has been 
experiencing an industrial revolution of large proportions, there have 
been great strains, many frustrations, and considerable confusion. As 
old forms and relationships have broken under a rapidly expanding 
economy, many individuals have been unaware of the actual forces in 
operation. Finding that old forms were changing, they have felt that a 
process of deterioration has been going on. This has increased the inse- 
curity of all elements of society and has contributed to frustrations, 
confusions, and even considerable bitterness among various groups. Per- 
haps we should regard these as inevitable stages in the growing process. 
However, it should be recognized that if their feelings reach too extreme 
a form they may contribute to the weakening of society, or to ап 
inability on its part to work through the issues which confront it. 
Certainly, such attitudes and reactions may lessen the ability of a people 
to apply themselves to public affairs or even to have great faith in the 
possibility of satisfactorily working out their social problems. 


Social Stratification Accompanying, or related to, the economic €x- 
pansion in our society, as well as a certain maturation process that has 
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taken place, have been certain trends toward greater social stratification. 
This has been very noticeable in the industrial field, where capital, 
management, and labor have experienced great difficulty at times in 
recognizing common goals and objectives and in keeping in mind the 
interests of total society. In extreme instances these groups have held 
widely different views concerning the solution of common problems. 
As society has grown more complex, there have probably been fewer 
opportunities for these groups to mix socially and thus stratification 
has been made more grave. The picture of a half-century ago, when 
management and labor knew each other well, had genuine understanding 
of each other's problems and considerable opportunity to work together 
on issues in the smaller community, has given way to the large enter- 
prise, in which little opportunity for developing common understanding 
exists. The development of labor organizations should be a step in the 
direction of developing these understandings, although in some instances 
it may not have been so regarded or so employed. 


Centralization of Controls.—Increasing centralization of control 
characterizes many aspects of life in our society. This has been much 
discussed in relation to government, but it has also characterized many 
other fields, such as finance, business, and labor. The increasing central- 
ization of control in regard to many aspects of life may be inevitable 
in the light of basic economic conditions, and it would not cause con- 
cern if parallel steps were being taken to ensure that the central agency 
was responsible to the people and that the people were developing the 
understanding which would make it possible for them to determine 
effectively the policies which guide the central agency. However, with 
control and opportunity to act removed increasingly from the hands of 
the people, there is always the danger that they may become less compe- 
tent to make decisions even on the policy level and that the central 
agency will tend to grow apart from the people. 

Centralization of control therefore constitutes a major challenge to 
us in various phases of our lives. We need to find avenues through 
which we may participate and be conscious of participation 1n policy 
determination, even though actual administrative control is exercised 
from a rather distant point. While we have continued to have a decen- 
tralized educational structure, it nevertheless is true that, in many of 
our school systems, control in recent decades has moved from the hands 
of the people to the hands of a relatively few laymen and professional 
educators who have grown rather removed from the great majority of 
the citizenry, While our educational system as a whole is properly 
regarded as a decentralized one, many school systems are highly cen- 
tralized, 
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The Role of the Expert.—The growing centralization and the grow- 
ing technical nature of so many aspects of our society has raised the 
question of the respective places of the expert and of the common man 
in the society. In a complex society it is easy for the expert to lose touch 
with the people, even to lose respect for the judgment of the people on 
policy matters and increasingly to see social issues in light of his own 
relatively narrow experience. On the other hand, the complexity of 
the problems, and the growth in the amount of technical knowledge, 
have caused the people in many instances to feel relatively incompetent 
regarding these matters. As a result, they have followed the expert 
without themselves developing adequate understanding as a foundation 
for basic policy determination. One of the arguments advanced in favor 
of centralization in modern society has been that the people are really 
not competent to make decisions anyway. Therefore, it is argued, it is 
much better to place decision-making in the hands of those who are 
“competent.” The difficulty with this solution, of course, is that in 
regard to major policy matters competence probably is to be found 
eventually much more largely in the hands of the relatively uninformed 
masses than in the hands of the technically trained expert whose views 
have been blurred through the intensity of his rather narrow training 
and experience. The question of the place of the expert in society 
regarding policy matters has implications for education as well as for 
other phases of life, such as the organization of medical services, of 
electrical power, of money and credit, and the organization and use 
of military power. 


Demands Upon the Economy.—In part because of dislocations in 
the economy, the growing concern for people in a democracy, and a 
desire to ensure the maintenance of at least minimum standards for all, 
but especially because of the tremendous war-preparedness efforts of 
recent years, there have been greatly increased demands upon the 
economy for governmentally provided services. This has meant that 
a considerably larger proportion of the national income has been drained 
off in taxes in recent years than would have been believed possible not 
many years ago. It has also stimulated competition among various 
groups for the tax dollar. It has demanded of society decision-making 
concerning the services for which it will spend its funds. In this type of 
competition such services as education are likely to come off second best, 
because they are not seen as a way of warding off threats or of preparing 
to meet them in the immediate future, and because the results of such 
social services are much less tangible than is the case of certain other 
services. It is thus possible that society, confronted with the need for 
more and higher quality education than at any previous period, both 
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in order to develop internally and in order to meet threats from without, 
may actually devote a smaller and smaller proportion of its resources to 
education. Thus, having been relatively unfit or unable to meet the 
problems which confronted it in the past, either in the domestic or in 
the foreign scene, it promises to prepare itself even less well in the 
future. These conditions make it imperative that school personnel, and 
laymen no less, recognize the challenge to the educational service and 
take steps to participate in it in such manner as to avoid the evident 
undesirable potentialities. 

Turning from the nature of the society to an examination of the 
school, which must, of course, be seen in relation to society, we should 
note the following factors: 


Changes in Educational Purposes.—During recent decades there 
has been considerable change in the purposes or aims of the educational 
service. A more complex society, with great numbers of its people 
engaged in relatively unsatisfying machine operations, with little satis- 
faction derived from the work done, is in need of educational experiences 
considerably different from those which characterized the school of a 
half-century ago. The tremendous interdependence among the people 
of our society demands that the school attempt to help men develop the 
abilities to solve their complex problems in a cooperative manner and 
іп a manner which gives satisfaction to various individuals and groups. 
A relatively few so-called fundamental subjects could prepare a man 
rather well to operate his small farm a few decades ago or even to prepare 
himself to work as a tradesman in the smaller town or city. He did not 
see and feel and participate in the tremendous mass movements which 
confront him today. He was not called upon to make or to participate 
in important policy decisions. As the school has attempted to formulate 
or express aims related to the preparation of men for meeting this 
more complex society, it has in many instances expressed them in less 
tangible terms than the arithmetic skills have been expressed. Further- 
more, the methods or procedures of achieving these aims and of evaluat- 
ing growth toward them have not always been clear or easy to compre- 
hend, and at times have challenged some of the traditional views of the 
community. These matters alone have been the source of much mis- 
understanding of the part of laymen. 


Increased Educational Offerings.—Based upon the change in pur- 
poses which had occurred, but also largely influenced by the attempt 
of the school to provide longer years of educational opportunity for a 
greater variety of abilities, there was a great increase in the number 
and variety of educational offerings. From a relatively simple cur- 
riculum, which was easily understood and generally accepted by the 
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people, we have moved in the direction of developing a very complex set 
of offerings organized frequently in a way different from that which was 
traditional. Laymen considerably removed from the life of the school 
have found it difficult to understand these offerings, let alone appreciate 
their worth-whileness. It should also be recognized that in any move- 
ment involving as much change as in this development, it is quite con- 
ceivable that some of the thought has not been well worked out and that 
even the professionals have been unable to agree on what should be done 
or how. This lack of agreement on the part of the professional educators 
has increased the difficulty of the people in understanding what is being 
done or in being able to evaluate it. 


Professionalization of Education.— While the educational service has 
grown increasingly complex, involving a wide variety of types of experi- 
ences and activities, there has at the same time been a growing profes- 
sionalization of the educational workers. This professionalization has 
tended to give them a vocabulary, as well as methods and materials, 
which are further removed from the understanding of the laymen than 
was previously the case. In an effort to remove the schools from 
manipulation by political forces and parties, and in order to remove them 
from the many pressure groups in society, these professional educators 
have in many instances preferred to act without interference by the 
people. The combination of more expertness on the part of the profes- 
sional educator, the growing complexity of the educational service, and 
the desire to remove the school from pressure groups has contributed 
to decreasing the extent of participation by the people in the enterprise. 
'Thus, at a time when a great increase in opportunity for participation 
has been necessary to further increased understanding, the reverse тау 
have occurred. 


The Scientific Approach.— There has been a great increase in knowl- 
edge concerning education and in the attempt to solve the problems of 
education through scientific study. The techniques of teaching reading, 
for example, have been developed in light of experimentation in such 
manner that it is probably too complex and difficult a matter to expect 
the average layman to understand fully. The teacher who is aware of 
this sometimes tends to be impatient with the layman who attempts to 
participate directly in the reading process, even in connection with his 
own children. At the same time it is recognized that, as important as 
the technical knowledge concerning reading may be, the general culture 
or conditions surrounding the child in the home have an important effect 
upon his development in this field. Thus, if the parents are not involved 
in the reading program, the potential development is seriously restricted. 
What then is the role of the parents? What knowledge should they have 
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regarding the process? How should they participate in the education of 
their children? These are typical of a multitude of questions which have 
arisen as educational knowledge has advanced. They call for re-examina- 
tion and clarification of policy-making, the responsibilities of the pro- 
fessional and of the layman, and the methods of securing their best 
cooperation in the educational process and in the advancement of educa- 
tion. While in such fields as reading the advance of knowledge is rather 
clear-cut, in many other phases of the educational enterprise advances 
that have been made are not as clearly established or as clearly recog- 
nized. This makes the issues even more difficult to work through with 
the people. 

Thus, in the period when the problems of the society have been grow- 
ing increasingly complex and controls have been becoming more cen- 
tralized, the educational system has been experiencing its greatest 
growth, With tremendous changes occurring in administration, finance, 
aims, and methods and materials of instruction, the people have tended 
to have less opportunity to participate in, and to understand, the educa- 
tional system and program. It is not difficult, therefore, to imagine that 
in many communities the schools and the people have been growing 
apart. It is perfectly clear that if the schools and the people are going to 
work together closely and with understanding and mutual respect, it is 
not just going to happen—but rather it will happen only to the degree 
that there is consciousness of the need on both sides and carefully devel- 
oped plans to ensure its occurrence. In a very real sense it might there- 
fore be said that the need for public relations and public participation is 
greater today than at any previous period. 


The Inevitability of Public Relations.—In considering the question 
as to whether he will offer leadership in this area, the school man should 
recognize what may be thought of as the inevitability of public relations. 
By this is meant that in a community in which there is no planned public 
relations program there is nevertheless some school community action 
occurring. There may be little evidence of it; few people may be par- 
ticipating in it; long periods may pass quietly while the professionals 
“sun” the schools. At the same time, attitudes toward the school are 
developing. Children are bringing home accounts of what "happens in 
the school ; the bare newspaper accounts of board of education meetings ; 
the infrequent meetings with teachers or other school staff members ; the 
appearance of the buildings themselves—all are giving to the people 
some picture of the schools. Eventually in these communities the people 
become actively interested in the schools—sometimes in an unfortunate 
way and in regard to matters which they should properly entrust to 
professionally trained people. In view of these facts, the administration 
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should recognize that the issue is not one of whether there will be public 
relations or not, but rather this: shall there be a planned public relations 
program, carefully developed and well administered, or shall there be 
haphazard activity which stimulates rumor, denies the gains which are 
to be won through cooperative action and the application of intelligence, 
and bodes ill for education and the community. 


PRINCIPLES or Ровілс RELATIONS 


In considering the matter of principles of public relations, the basic 
concepts advanced in the 1950 yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators will be used as a framework.’ Ten statements 
of desired practice were offered in that yearbook in the synthesis of the 
chapter pertaining to principles of public school relations. Each of them 
will be presented and developed separately. 


1. “Regard public relations as a two-way process—as a соо perative 
search for mutual understanding and effective team work between com- 
munity and school.” This principle holds that public relations is not just 
a matter of interpretation or a matter of ascertaining public opinion. It 
insists that it be recognized that the desire of achieving excellent educa- 
tion is found among both professional school people and laymen of each 
community, and therefore the problem is one of facilitating the common 
search for the desired goal. This calls for considerable confidence in the 
ability and desire of the people to participate in the clarification of 
objectives and in the determination of major policy. It requires a great 
deal of willingness to work with various individuals and groups in the 
community in the development of the educational program. It suggests 
to school men the undesirability of assuming that they have the answer 
to the educational problem and the need to recognize that they have cer- 
tain knowledge to offer as well as the ability to furnish leadership to the 
various professional and lay groups in the community as they search for 
an adequate solution to the educational problem. 


2. “Keep in mind the fact that there are many ‘publics’ ” Teachers 
and administrators alike have tended to accept too readily the popular 
American concept that our society is a relatively simple organization. 
Far too few professional educators have become acquainted with the 
complexity of the modern community and with the many publics which 
are found in it. We find not only a wide variety of organizations repre- 
senting different points of view, but also many individuals who are 
associated with a number of these groups, which in some instances have 
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rather widely different objectives and practices. Furthermore, there 
may be a considerable number of individuals who stand apart from many 
of these group associations. The publics with which one deals may be 
classified on a wide variety of bases or categories, such as economic, 
political, religious, educational, and social. Some of these publics are 
well organized and relatively easy to reach. Others have had little con- 
tact with, or interest in, public education and in the great majority of 
communities have been more or less overlooked. Some have been highly 
aggressive while others await an invitation before participating. To 
understand the public mind in light of these circumstances is extremely 
difficult. 


3. "Seek to establish favorable attitudes as «well as opinions and 
take into account the influence of both emotions and intellect.” It needs 
to be recognized that public relations to the greatest degree possible 
need to be developed upon a factual basis. In a great many instances in 
which difficulties have been encountered, school administrators have not 
had facts readily available to establish or support a position which they 
have taken. Frequently, a controversy is carried on to great length with- 
out anyone’s digging deeply into the relevant facts. Although this needs 
to be recognized, nevertheless school men cannot fail to see that in the 
social sciences there are many questions and issues which are not wholly 
to be answered by the collection of detailed factual data. The question 
of human values, and the extent or the manner in which they should be 
developed, for example, are not issues that can be determined in wholly 
objective terms. 

It therefore is exceedingly important that all people engaged in the 
educational service recognize that attitudes, opinions, and feelings to- 
ward education are developed and are the result of various practices. Ed- 
ucators probably have had too much of a tendency to feel that reason 
alone should be emphasized and that reason will prevail. There is need to 
understand that reason (based on facts) accompanied by a sympathetic 
or understanding attitude is very different from reason alone. Among 
educators there needs to be more awareness of the fact that many, if not 
all, significant achievements of man have resulted in part from an emo- 
tional drive in connection with them. Careful consideration needs to be 
given to various practices of school people with the purpose of determin- 
ing the extent to which, or the manner in which, they may be influencing 
the attitude of the people toward the individual school or the educational 
enterprise in general. Many things are said and done in schools with 
little awareness of their meaning in terms of public relations. 


4. “Check the accuracy and honesty of interpretation of the informa- 
tion which goes out about the schools.” As has been indicated above, 
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the collection of facts is imperative in carrying on any public relations 
program. This suggests the need of collecting or providing for the con- 
tinuous collection of a great deal more data than are available in most 
schools. Not only must data be collected, but great care must be exer- 
cised to ensure the accuracy of the data and the honesty of the interpreta- 
tion which is placed upon them. The school man must know that because 
of his intense devotion to the educational enterprise, unless he exercises 
care, he may make somewhat extravagant statements or interpretations 
of certain facts. It is not difficult to find interpretations which have too 
little relationship to the facts which are available but are presented in 
statements of school administrators, or even published materials of school 
districts. In these cases the administrator perhaps unknowingly offers 
interpretations in light of opinions which he holds, rather than in light 
of the facts which have been collected. 

The administrator in some instances appears unwilling to make all 
the facts available or to admit that facts are not available regarding the 
issue at hand. This strengthens neither the position of the administrator 
nor the school system. The school man who is willing to present facts 
and in interpreting them to indicate areas in which there is no final 
decision, but in which various opinions are held, is in a considerably 
stronger position. The administrator and the teacher are entitled to 
opinions regarding many matters—but they should be presented as 
opinions. The opinions may well be offered with such supporting data 
as are available, even though no conclusive position is established. 


5. “Derive your public relations program from the day to day work 
of the schools.” This principle requires that school people give consider- 
able attention to the regular program of the schools with the purpose of 
determining those aspects of it which are of greatest interest to the 
people. There has been a tendency for some school men who have become 
quite interested in publicity to select certain special aspects of educational 
activity for great publicity emphasis. Studies have indicated that the 
people are interested especially in the educational program and the 
growth and development of children and youth. This does not preclude 
the desirability of utilizing the various special activities of the school in 
the public relations program. However, it does emphasize the need of 
avoiding a development which frequently occurs, namely, the building 
of the public relations program almost wholly around the special activi- 
ties, such as athletics and dramatics. Such programs provide a very 
distorted picture of the work which is actually carried on in the schools. 
This principle also emphasizes the need of having the school reach into 
the community in its program and of utilizing various material and 
personnel resources of the community in the school program. It also 
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calls attention to the need for developing more awareness on the part 
of school people of the public relations and public participation potential 
of many aspects of the educational program. 


6. “Maintain a continuous program of interpretation and coopera- 
tion." To this might well be added the need of maintaining a continuous 
program of participation, It is important that the difficulty which lay- 
men experience in keeping themselves well informed concerning educa- 
tional matters be kept in mind. They are experiencing many demands 
upon their time and therefore do not remain nearly as well-acquainted 
with educational matters as school men sometimes assume. Further- 
more, professional educators have spent years developing certain 
opinions and points of view and values concerning various educational 
practices and services. In too many instances they assume that through 
a single explanation or opportunity to learn the laymen should be able 
to arrive at the conclusions which the people in the educational profes- 
sion have come to accept. A planned program is needed which will 
opcrate continuously and thus provide for an ever increasing under- 
standing concerning educational matters by a larger and larger body 
of citizens. 

'The fact that primary emphasis is placed upon the continuous pro- 
gram does not mean that there will not be times when the tempo of the 
continuous program may be so stepped up that it might almost take on 
the appearance of a campaign. However, the extent to which a cam- 
paign must be depended upon will be sharply reduced through the con- 
tinuous program. Through it, public understanding will have been 
developed to a degree which will make it much less necessary to give so 
much attention to the campaign. Furthermore, through the continuous 
program school people and laymen will have learned how to work 
together to such a degree that effective results can be achieved through 
only slight increase in tempo, rather than through vigorous campaign 
which might result in overstatement of the case or overemphasis upon 
particular aspects of the educational program. 


7. "Emphasize the positive approach in public relations.” This goal 
is likely to be achieved only if there is consideration given to the 


many instances the schools have assumed that, because everything is 
quiet, everything is well. They have not sought to develop understand- 
ing on the part of the people, let alone enlist their active participation. 
It has appeared easier to go on doing the job without involving the 
people and the possible interference which they may offer later. As a 
result of this point of view and these procedures, frequently the schools 
become public-relations-conscious only after an attack has been made 
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upon some of the practices or plans of the school. This requires that 
much of the energy of the school people be given to self-defense. It 
also results in a program which is negative and therefore relatively weak. 

A community which has developed an effective, positive program 
will be able in most cases to avoid the development of unfair criticisms, 
Or, if an attack occurs, such a community can successfully meet it 
through increasing the vigor of its positive program. In view of the 
tendency of school men to neglect the planning of the public relations 
program carefully and to assume that a few activities in which they are 
engaging is a public relations program, the importance of a positive 
program cannot be overemphasized. 


8. “Have a comprehensive and well-balanced program of school 
public relations.” The school which has studied its community and 
analyzed itself recognizes that there are many phases of the educational 
program which are in need of interpretation or participation. A com- 
prehensive public relations program should be developed over a period 
of years which will ensure the development of understanding and’ an 
effective educational program in these many areas. In doing this, it 
should be kept in mind that many people may be reached through one 
avenue, while other very important groups may not even be touched by 
that particular medium. It therefore becomes necessary to develop a 
program which is both comprehensive in terms of the phases of educa- 
tion receiving consideration and balanced in terms of employing the 
media or the procedures which will reach in satisfactory manner the 
wide variety of groups and individuals found in the community. Too 
many school people have developed one media or agency to a very high 
degree and have assumed that it constitutes a public relations program. 
Some school men have concentrated on the press; others have assumed 
that an active parent-teacher association has done the job; recently 
some have assumed that a citizens’ advisory council is an adequate public 
relations program. 


9. “Know and serve the meres of the various publics їп your 
community.’ This principle emphasizes the need of determining the 
understandings, opinions, needs, and interests of the many individuals 
and groups in the community. This can be well done only through а. 
much more thorough sociological analysis than has been carried on in 
most communities. It also is the type of information which must be 
brought up to date periodically. This principle has meaning not only in 
regard to the public relations program but even more so in regard to the 
educational program itself. To the extent which the school has identified 
the interests and needs of the various groups in the community and has 
offered leadership in the development of an educational program to meet 
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those needs, the public relations problem will be largely met without the 
recognition of it as such. In other words, if the school and the people 
of the community work together in developing the program for children 
and adults which best meets their interest and needs, the great majority 
of people in the community will participate in, and will become so identi- 
fied with, the program that they themselves will become active partners 
in public education and in school public relations. A few school systems 
have recognized the significance of the development of the programs in 
the field of adult education in this regard. It should be recognized, 
however, that this is true of all aspects of education as well as of the adult 
educational program. In a word, this adds up to the frequently stated 
thought that the best school is the best public relations. 


10. “Present your ideas in simple, understandable yet accurate 
form.” The extended professional training of educators has not, in a 
sufficient number of instances, helped them develop the ability to pre- 
sent ideas in simple terms. Because of the extent to which they associate 
with other people engaged in the educational profession, they have 
tended much too easily to believe that the terminology which they are 
employing is readily understood. As rapidly as there is recognition of 
the extent to which a special vocabulary has developed in the field of 
education, it is likely that plans can be developed for assisting profes- 
sional people who have community contacts through the printed or 
written word to develop the ability of communicating more effectively 
with the people. Representatives of the press frequently state that the 
materials made available by school men are not interestingly written and 
are not of great value. Similarly, radio officials have said that they have 
considerable difficulty in working with people in education or in securing 
from them suitable material. When a school recognizes the need of 
improving its ability to function along these lines, various steps can be 
taken. Probably there are some members of the staff who could furnish 
leadership for others in achieving the abilities required. Furthermore, 
in many communities there are representatives of the press or radio, or 
other community agencies, who would be willing to work with school 
people in developing the abilities needed to prepare materials which are 
pole and readily understandable to a considerable part of the popu- 

tion. 


DEVELOPING THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


While there has been growing recognition of the need for a Pune 
relations program and while sound principles have been increasingly 
developed and clarified, far too few communities or states have actually 
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developed a program. Perhaps many have not even recognized the need 
for a carefully developed program. Even fewer have carried forward 
the basic study in the light of which a program can be developed. The 
following suggestions are made for developing a program: 


1. Study the educational system. In many instances school men are 
so close to the schools that they do not clearly understand the strengths 
and limitations of the system or of the various schools in it. T hey may 
not be familiar with costs in relation to services provided, or in relation 
to the changing purchasing power of the dollar. They may not know 
what the trends have been in the educational program or services or in 
the achievement of the various objectives. They may have little data 
available on the relationship of their schools to those in other communi- 
ties. Such data should be available, even though the undesirability of 
following the norm must be clearly understood. They may even have 
little information about the relationship of the school and its community. 

Since, as has been suggested earlier, a sound program т be based 
upon facts, it becomes imperative that the school system and the respec- 
tive schools are studied carefully. Fortunately, this study need not delay 
advancing public relations, for the actual study itself may be conducted 
in such manner that it will contribute to public understanding and par- 
ticipation. Therefore, it should not be something carried on by outside 
experts. Rather, it should be cooperative, involving the staff and 
laymen. 

Unfortunately, we have had relatively little experience in cooperative 
study in many communities and therefore shall need to approach it 
carefully. In general, however, the following observations may be made 
regarding the procedure. The local administrator or principal should 
take leadership in helping the staff and laymen in identifying problems 
in need of study, in collecting data, and in developing tentative conclu- 
sions in light of the data gathered. In this process, the local administra- 
tor will probably seek the help of outside consultants who are experienced 
in procedures in carrying such studies forward. Such consultants 
should be found in the state department of education, in colleges of 
universities of the area, or in neighboring school systems. Because of 
the little experience which teachers and laymen have had in such matters; 
it may be desirable to lead first the staff in working through certain 
problems. As rapidly as possible, however, laymen must also be in- 
volved. In the work, both the limitations of the expert and those of the 
laymen must be clearly identified. On matters of general policy, such 
as those involving the willingness of the local people to carry a b 
burden, the expert may have had very limited experience. He may lack 
the ability of the common man to see education in relation to other 
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services. Thus the role of the citizen in general policy determination 
must be clearly recognized. Equally clearly, the inadequacy of the 
citizen for, and the undesirability of having him get involved in, detailed 
administrative matters must be accepted. 

The difficulty of determining what is properly a matter for lay par- 
ticipation, or perhaps even for staff participation, has caused some 
administrators to fail to involve either of these groups in a significant 
manner. The time when sound solutions could be arrived at without 
such involvement, however, is fast disappearing, if it ever existed. This 
is true, not only because of the fact that we are living in a democracy 
in which education is devoted to providing opportunities for the growth 
of men, but also because it constitutes one of the most fundamental 
methods of arriving at sound solutions and of strengthening the educa- 
tional enterprise. Furthermore, there appears to be little danger of 
inappropriate activity on the part of citizens or staff in the community 
in which good leadership has been provided and many citizens have had 
the opportunity of participating. Well-developed staff members and 
competent, informed citizens are the best insurance against minorities 
which at times appear desirous of satisfying some personal or selfish 
ends. Too frequently small pressure groups have considerable influence 
because the majority is uninformed and does not know how to make 
itself felt. The people will develop the essential knowledge and the 
ability to work together in the interest of the education of children and 
youth when they have the opportunity. 

In making such studies of the school, there are a few guides available 
which school men should be acquainted with and should be prepared 
to employ, with the help of staff members and laymen. Among those 
especially worthy of mention is Evaluative Criteria? This is a compre- 
hensive guide to be used in self-evaluation which can be checked by a 
visiting committee. It has been designed primarily for the use of mem- 
bers of the professional staff, but many parts of it can be effectively 
employed through having laymen and staff members cooperate in its 
use. Another outstanding aid is the Handbook for 5 elf- Appraisal and 
Improvement of Elementary S chools? which has been developed by the 
state education agency in Texas. This handbook contains definite 
indications of various levels of educational practice. With it as a guide, 
the various phases of the educational programs and services can be 
evaluated. A ў 

Less comprehensive and less complex, but perhaps more immediately 
valuable in involving laymen, are the manuals which have been issued by 


SD i f Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1950. 
spe Cope Re Otto, Handbook for Self- Appraisal and Improvement 
of Elementary Schools (Austin, Tex.: State Dept. of Education, 1950). 
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the University of the State of New York.* They have been designed i 
guides to encourage and facilitate community participation in study 
educational problems. All of the guides here mentioned, and oth 
which are available from state departments of education or other 500766 
should be viewed as guides and as being suggestive only. They mayi 
used in whole or in part; from them ideas may be secured in light 9 
which study of the schools can be planned and forms developed fot 
collecting data and for their analysis and synthesis. In these processes 
laymen should be involved in order that the conclusions reached migh 
be their conclusions as well as those of administrators and teachers. - 


2. Study the community, The study of the community must | 
carried through in as comprehensive a manner as the study of th 
school. It is necessary that it proceed well beyond the usual com unit 
study which has been carried on by school people. The majority 0 
school administrators can indicate something of the nature of the popula: 
tion, the racial and religious background of the people, the type of 
in which they are employed, and the major industries in the commum ity 
This type of community analysis, however, does not go far enough. n 
make it possible for the school to work effectively with the ous 
people and groups of people who compose the community. If a good 

is to be developed which will overcome the misunderstandin 
or, to state it positively, which will develop understanding on the part 0 
both the school and the people, it is essential that detailed knowledge b 
secured concerning the educational level and interests of the people 
their ability to lead and to engage in group action, the values to wma 
they subscribe, and their opinions of, and attitudes toward, many matters 
pertaining directly and indirectly to the educational program and service. 
Such knowledge must be available about the many groups in the c 
munity which should be involved in basic policy formulation in edu- 
cation. 

In one sense, the school might well regard the community in ec 
tion with public relations as the teacher does a class. The teacher cam 
carry on a program with little understanding of, or regard for, the basie 
abilities, understandings, and attitudes of the students. However, elte 
tive teaching demands detailed knowledge on the part of the teacher 0 
the individual differences in ability, achievement, and interest of each 0 
the students. The analogy between the public relations program and 
teacher’s class may be strained, inasmuch as the community group 
characterized by very great heterogeneity compared with the ty 


. * Problems Confronting Boards of Education, A Manual for Communit Partici 
tion in Educational Poig 1944; Teachers for 1 ansa stools, A "Guide for 
munity Participation in a tudy of Teachers and Teaching, 1948; Room to 


Guide for Community Participation in Planning School Building Needs, 1949. 
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class. The significance of this for publie relations may be appreciated 
more fully when it is recalled that a major problem confronting all 
teachers is that of the extreme individual differences found in the usual 
class. What a problem or task, then, confronts the administrator who 
wishes to understand his community as à basis for developing a program 
of public relations and public participation! 

The type of study which should be carried on and the data which need 
to be collected are suggested by such studies as that of W. Lloyd Warner 
and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, in which a 
detailed picture of social stratification, of opinions, and attitudes of vari- 
ous groups in the community is presented. ‘The sociological analysis of a 
number of other communities of different ky йу sizes is by 
Lloyd A. Cook in a manner which would be 
undertaking work in this field.* Studies of this type are more extended 
than the average school can hope to carry ош. However, they are sug- 
gestive of the kinds of information which the school must secure if it is 
actually to understand the many groups which constitute the community 
and if it is to have essential background for working with it. 


the procedures which he shall employ in determining community atti- 
tudes. In communities where school people over a considerable period of 
years have been aware of the desirability of ease of communication and 


middle and upper socio-economic groups are inclined to attend meetings 
and discuss ‘matters pertaining to the education of their children to a 
much greater extent than do other people of the community. 

Another procedure which can be employed is the questionnaire or 
question sheet. The value, development, and use of check lists have been 
presented very well by Harold С. Hand in What People Think about 
Their Schools. If the questionnaire is employed, it must be р 
with great care and distributed in such a manner that a picture of public 


* The Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
SD. logical А h to Education; a Revision o Community Backgrounds of 
ociologi proach to ; 
Education (New York: McGra Book Inc., " ж 
К Ч Coy, Methods of Public O. 
* What Pepe Think about Their Schools; K ‘alues and of how ~~. 
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opinion of the various groups of the community may be secured. In the 
employment of questionnaires many school men have obtained the atti- 
tudes of parents who, it must be recognized, constitute only one group 
in the community. 

Another important technique or procedure which may be employed in 
determining public opinion is the interview.? This has been employed 
much less in connection with schools than with many other aspects of 
our economic and governmental activity. With proper training of the 
persons involved and care in the preparation of blanks, it is possible for 
interviews to be carried on by adults in the community, stich as parent- 
teacher association members, or by some of the more mature students in 
the secondary schools. This type of experience is an exceedingly valua- 
ble one for such students and with proper training the danger of bias can 
largely be overcome. Pro jects of this type, which result in an actual study 
of public opinion by groups of students, might well be regarded as being 
among the most worth-while activities which can be carried on in the 
social sciences. It not only affords them a glimpse of the community, 
and ways of studying it, but also helps them develop skills in meeting 
people, analyzing and synthesizing data, and developing generalizations. 

In this emphasis of the desirability of understanding the attitudes of 
the people, it must be clear that there is no intention of suggesting that 
the school should necessarily act in conformity with them. Discovery of 
the public attitude may reveal only a public misunderstanding. Rather, 
it is important that school people know public opinion in order that they 
may furnish the leadership which will make it possible for the school 


and the people together to develop defensible concepts concerning educa- 
tion and ways for realizing its goals. 


3. Identify areas of ignorance. The detailed study of the school and 
the community heretofore described should make it possible to identify 
important matters concerning which there appears to be little school- 
community understanding or cooperation. These might be matters con- 
cerning the community regarding which the school has been largely un- 
aware or uninformed. They may be phases of the educational program 
of which the community has little information, or possibly misinforma- 
tion. Just as the skilled teacher must clarify the major objectives of the 
teaching act and then develop specific objectives, so the leader in the field 
of public relations must lead the school and community so that they will 
determine the major objectives of the public relations effort. Merely to 
begin a public relations program without defining purposes would be 

8 Paul A. Hedlund, “Measuring Public Opinion on School Issues,” American 5 chool 


Board Journal, CXVI (April, 1948), 29-31; also Frederick T. Rope, Opinion Conflict 


and School Support (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941). х ў 
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like teaching without clearly defined purposes. In neither case would 
important achievements be likely to result. As areas of ignorance are 
identified or areas of misunderstanding or prejudice are located, it 
becomes relatively easy to formulate the major objectives of the public 
relations program in the community under consideration. Under each 
of the major objectives it then becomes possible to list specific objectives 
which are attainable and in light of which a program can be developed. 


4. Develop an organization for carrying through a program. Not 
only is it necessary to identify the major and the specific objectives of 
the public relations program, but definite plans must be developed for 
carrying the program to completion. The specific plans may vary widely 
from school to school or from community to community. However, in 
general, it is desirable that in each school, and in each school system, 
there should be created a committee on the public relations program. 
This committee would generally be comprised of teachers, representatives 
of the administration, and a few leading laymen, such as representatives 
of the press, radio, parent groups, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and students. 

Through such a committee the respective responsibilities of the super- 
intendent, principal, teachers, the local press, students, the parent-teacher 
association, and other groups could be clarified, and a program for facili- 
tating the development of school-community cooperation could be devel- 
oped. In the process of planning the program, the committee should give 
attention to the development of a calendar of public relations activities. 
This is desirable because it facilitates coordination among the various 
agents and media which can be employed in developing cooperation and 
understanding in regard to a given issue. It is an essential of careful 
planning. It also makes it considerably easier to answer the question of 
whether the building of school-community cooperation is involving many 
groups in the community with different opinions and backgrounds, or 
whether the media employed are only reaching certain groups. The cal- 
endar is merely an instrument through which the many resources which 
may be employed in the program may be so employed as to secure partici- 
pation and understanding by considerable numbers of people represent- 
ing widely differing backgrounds and points of view. It also is a very 
important technique through which a periodic evaluation of the program 
can be made. 


5. Provide for the administration and the evaluation of the program. 
As in the planning of the program, it is important that responsibility be 
fixed for actual administration of the program and for evaluation of it. 
If the program is to be carried forward effectively, it must be recognized 
аз a definite responsibility of the superintendent, principal, or other staff 
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member who is assigned work in connection with it. This will probably 
be done only if the board of education officially adopts a policy concern- 
ing public relations. This policy statement should make clear the fact 
that it is the desire of the board of education, not only to make informa- 
tion concerning the schools available to the people, but that it is also the 
intent of the board of education to pursue vigorously a policy of securing 
the participation of large numbers of the people in thinking through the 
basic policies pertaining to the dévelopment of the educational system. 

In adopting this policy, the board of education should fix responsi- 
bility upon its chief executive officer for proceeding along these lines, 
and for furnishing leadership to the professional personnel of the system 
and to laymen of the community. The development of the program"in 
any city requires recognition of the fact that certain aspects of the pro- 
gram should be carried on by the system as a whole, while each school 
within the system should have the responsibility for developing its own 
program in the most effective manner. The superintendent of schools 
or other representative of the system as a whole should see the stimula- 
tion and development of leadership in the formulation and carrying 
through of programs in the various schools as a primary responsibility. 
The administrator of the program can get a great deal of assistance from 
an advisory committee of the type described heretofore in the developing 
of the program. Not only must the administrative officer provide leader- 
ship in developing the program, but he also has direct public relations 
activities to engage in, and, equally important, he must supply leadership 
in developing a comprehensive plan of evaluation. To facilitate evalua- 
tion, considerable data must be gathered regarding various aspects of the 
program at the time it is carried out. If, for example, committees have 
been set up composed of laymen and school people to work through given 
issues, attention must be given to the quality and quantity of participation 
which is achieved, facts must be secured concerning the extent to which 
various groups have participated, and the continuity of such participa- 
tion. If published materials are issued, steps must be taken to determine 
the use to which they are put, and the results achieved through them. It 
is only through a carefully planned program of evaluation that the local 
school system will learn to identify the techniques and agents which 
should be employed to facilitate school-community cooperation regard- 
ing various issues which arise. 


Rote oF SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN THE PROGRAM 


The Board of Education.—Relatively few boards of education have 
adopted a forthright statement regarding public relations and public 
participation as suggested above. The adoption of such a statement 15 
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probably the most important step which the board of education can take 
regarding the public relations program. As a basis for discussion and 
possible adoption, the following Charter for Lay Participation, offered 
by the Metropolitan School Study Council, may serve as a guide: 


We believe that educational planning is a high type of social engineering. 

We believe that the educational program maintained by a community is the 
concern of all its citizens. 

We believe that channels must be established and kept clear so that the 
people may express their wishes and opinions to their representatives, the 
Board of Education. 

We believe that the Board of Education and the school staff should make 
full use of the expert knowledge existing in the community. 

We believe that the staff of the school should be available at all times to 
advise and assist lay persons in their study of the educational program. 

We believe that the participation of lay persons in educational planning 
should be kept as direct and informal as possible. 

We believe that the Board of Education and the school staff should give 
full value to opinions of lay individuals. 

We believe that the extent and nature of the participation of each individual 
will be determined by his interest in the program and his competence to make 
а contribution. 

We believe that the lay participants in educational planning should recognize 
the authority and responsibility of the Board of Education to make final 
decisions.? 

In addition to the adoption of a general policy statement of this type, 
the responsibility of the superintendent of schools and other professional 
personnel in the field of public relations must be made clear and definite 
in the administrative code. It is also important to recognize that board 
of education members have a responsibility to be informed concerning 
educational matters and to participate in the development of a program 
of public understanding and public participation. Some school men have 
preferred a board of education which has been, in considerable part, a 
rubber stamp. They have feared that the informed board member might 
wish to interfere in administrative matters, forgetting that his role is one 
of policy formation. Actually the informed member is more likely to be 
interested in policy formation and more generally appreciates his proper 
sphere. There is much to be said for taking steps to help board members 
develop such understanding of major educational problems and issues 
that they can present a point of view effectively when meeting citizens 


as individuals or in groups. M EER 
Surely, if we are going to work for more citizen participation in the 
ative that we have effective 


development of basic policies, it is imper | | 
Fourteen, Public Action for 


? Met i il, Committee of 9 
Powerful КОТ йл 3 d "of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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participation by those citizens who have specific legal responsibility for 
final determination of policies. Superintendents of schools can do much 
to assist board members to develop the ability to participate effectively 
in developing policies, by preparing reports on major issues which are 
presented to the board ; through the board meetings themselves ; through 
making available materials on issues considered ; through encouraging at- 
tendance of board members at educational meetings ; through encourag- 
ing visitation of schools and discussion through which the implications 
of what is observed are made clear. This type of program is essential if 
lay participation is to be developed in an effective manner. It is the best 
means available to overcome the tendency to respond to pressure groups 
or to demands of selfish interests of citizens or members of the board. 
The board member who is well informed about the proper functioning 
of the board of education, the proper responsibility of the administrator, 
and the purposes and procedures of sound education will not respond to 
the demands of, or speak for, pressure groups. Rather, he will lead in 
the development of the public education service. 


The Superintendent of Schools.——As the chief exécutive of the board 
of education and leader of the public school program, the superintendent 
of schools should be guided by a specific, clear statement of his responsi- 
bility, adopted by the board of education for the development and carry- 
ing through of the public relations program in accordance with the basic 
policy. Without such statement in the administrative code, he is likely to 
be handicapped in this area of his work. If the superintendent is to do 
this work effectively, he must first accept the philosophy which holds 
that widespread participation in basic policy determination is desirable. 
He must then provide leadership in the study of the school and com- 
munity, in the identification of important issues, in the development of 
the program, in the determination of public opinion, and in the adminis- 
tration and evaluation of the work done. 


The Expert in Public Relations.—Many larger school systems may 
wish to employ someone to coordinate the public relations program 
throughout the system. He may be an administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of schools or possibly ‘а staff officer charged with the 
promotion of school-community relations. A few years ago, the expert 
would probably have been primarily a publicist, probably having had 
some experience with a newspaper. Today, while newspaper experience 
may still be valuable, it should be recognized that the changed concept of 
public relations and the emphasis upon public participation suggests the 
desirability of an expert who has many abilities not normally associated 
with newspaper work. For example, he should be able to furnish leader- 
ship in the development of a program through which both teachers and 
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citizens may develop those abilities which are imperative if group think- 
ing is going to be carried on effectively. 

The expert may still have certain line responsibilities, such as the 
preparation of some of the material which is to be included in the annual 
report, or the handling of press relations regarding board meetings and 
other matters. However, these phases of his work are not as important 
as the responsibility for furnishing leadership to people throughout the 
system as they formulate and carry forward their program for public 
participation. Because of the wide range of abilities required of the 
expert in this field, some school systems have preferred to employ a num- 
ber of special consultants on a part-time basis to assist them in the study 
of the communities, the development of programs in the various schools, 
and the development of ability on the part of teachers to engage in group 
processes and in other major aspects of the program. In some systems it 
has been found desirable to relieve members of the staff from teaching 
or administrative work on a part-time basis to devote attention to some 
one or more phases of the public relations program. These people have 
been selected because of their competence in a given area. It should be 
clear that there is no one best way to secure competent assistance in this 
field but that it is essential that the services of persons with special inter- 
ests and abilities should be enlisted in the planning, administering, and 
evaluating of the program. 


The School Principals.—While, as has been indicated previously, it 
is important that the entire system should become public-relations-con- 
scious and that certain matters (such as the preparation of annual and 
certain special reports, the development of materials for the press, and 
the discussion of major policies, such as tax policies or organization of 
schools) should be developed on a school-system-wide basis, it must 
nevertheless be kept in mind that the heart of the school-community pro- 
gram is found in the individual schools. Understanding of the purposes 
of education and the manner in which the educational program can best 
be carried forward is developed as parents and citizens work with the 
principal and staff of a given school. Each person tends to think about 
education as he does about other matters, according to his personal 
experiences with it. These personal experiences are largely in connec- 
tion with the individual schools as the professional staff works with the 
citizens of the community. { 

The principal should regard the development of school-community 
cooperation as one of his major responsibilities. He must recognize that, 
while certain matters of publicity need to be cleared through the central 
administration office, the development of genuine understanding of edu- 
cation on the part of the citizens of his community is largely dependent 
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on the work done in or through his school. Only after policies are com 
sidered in the various schools is it probable that sound policies cam be 
for the system, The majority of citizens сап participate imos 
effectively at the school level in regard to most educational pr bert. 
The should lead in the study of his school and < тутану 
and in the development of a program which will ensure widespread pate 
ticipation on the part of the citizens in educational matters саше of 
the different communities in which schools are located, the programs 
which are developed may vary widely within the same system However, 
the major objectives will be the same in all schools. In the school systems 
in which the principals have accepted this responsibility and have carried 
forward the work vigorously, the public relations problems confronting 
the system as a whole will be relatively simple and easily worked through, 
compared with one in which the individual schools have not accepted 
their responsibilities, at the school level develop a large body 
of informed laymen who are ready to participate in thinking through 
the major policies which pertain to the system as a whole. For this 
reason, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the key to the develop 
ment of effective school-community cooperation and widespread partici- 
pation by citizens is found in the individual schools. 


The Teacher and Other Employees.—lí the idea is accep’ed that 
parents and citizens are considerably influenced in their views and побеге 
Озот. occum dne dus заем the schools of their neigh- 

it follows that teachers have a key role in public relations This 
concept has been aptly stated in the title of the NEA pamphlet. It Starts 
ín the Classroom. Whether or not they are conscious of it, they are 00" 
tinually influencing public attitudes toward education. The methods 
which they employ in making assignments, in reporting successes and 
failures, in considering issues, are reported more or less accurately every 
уз зт ap oer ba The manner in which they ае 
parent at the school or at the parents’ meeting is observ 
citizens. The ability or lack of ability which they exhibit when they 
participate in public meetings at the school or at other community gather- 
шы оо Por үзөнгү 

manner in which they present thei salary proposals to the board 

education, the knowledge they have as a basis for their recommenda- 
tions, their ability to work on a salary committee composed of board оё 
education members or other laymen and of teachers, are of much signif- 
cance in developing the concept of the school held by laymen. 

The role of the teacher or other school employee in regard to many of 
these matters is not easy. The teacher who is insecure and withdrawing 
in public gatherings does not encourage communication and participè 
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fem. Nether does the teacher who is oo dominant. Thor piune of 
‚ de 1 what bs done in the school may te far removed from би 
С айш! yng To give too difficult an assignant to à died trom 
E CILE nay be at unfortunate at mot to тая ome Er d 
f om case, What the expect of, amd desta im тө, 
E му. Again the of actually a remadi өө. 


Jl simiensis has an especially important role іа public relations. Those 
4 in this type of activity need to be to do й 
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availabili f the administrator sensed and arranged throngh the secre, 
tary, but the same is also true of teachers In planning for this aspect of 
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the program it is well to recall that in many cases the home and school 
are not working together closely—and that the large schoo! with the 
many staff members, some of whom are new to the community, tends to 
be forbidding to many parents and other citizens. Schools may well 
examine the question, “Are parents afraid of teachers, or are teachers 
afraid of parents?” 

A word needs also to be said about the role of custodians in public 
relations. They are sometimes said to be more influential with children 
than teachers because of their less formal relationship to them. Further- 
more, they are the members of the staff with whom visitors frequently 
have first contact. They also are generally members of the community 
with fairly wide acquaintances. Through them many citizens get a con- 
siderable part of the understanding, or lack of it, which they have about 
the school, including the educational process itself. One superintendent 
of schools discovered that his board of education members were getting 
much of their information about the school from a head custodian. He 
met the challenge positively, not by cutting off the channel, but seeing to 
it that information reached them first from his office. He involved them 
early in issues, and they lost most of their appetites for reports from 
custodians. Actually, our philosophy of democratic school administration 
requires that custodians should be involved in school activities far more 
than they have been, and that they should understand and participate in 
what is going on. If the philosophy of the administrator is not sufficient 
to produce action along these lines, a stimulant may well be the realiza- 
tion of the role played by the custodian in public relations. 


The Students.—Relatively few schools have involved students in the 
public relations activity to the extent which a sound educational program 
requires. Too few provide for instruction regarding the development of 
the public education enterprise. In some schools considerable attention is 
given to local, state, and federal governments, but little to the purposes, 
significance, organization, and administration of the enterprise which 
undergirds democratic government. Beyond the study about the school 
is, of course, participation in it as it functions in the community. Some 
schools have had selected students present special programs in appear- 
ances before clubs and community meetings. This is desirable, but even 
more fundamental is involving the students in a study of pupil population, 
of public opinion regarding some issue, or of job opportunities for youth. 
Experiences of these types, provided that the students are prepared for 
them, can be of great educational value. Тһеу also are of great public 
relations value. 

Students, also, can play an important role in receiving visitors to the 
school, on special days or on all days. The extent to which they will do 
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so will depend upon the plans which are developed with them for per- 
forming this function. They are more able to accept responsibility than 
many teachers believe. Again it must be emphasized that involving stu- 
dents is to be justified primarily on an educational basis. The "use" of 
students in parades is one approach which may be properly questioned ; 
the involvement of them in working through and thinking through issues 
is a different matter. Why should they not be receiving the citizens who 
come to their school? Why should they not make their newspaper one 
which reflects the life of the school in the most valid manner possible? 
Why should they not in their last years in school be involved in the com- 
munity's town meeting programs? 


THE STATE AND THE PRocRAM or Pustic RELATIONS 


In considering the development, administration, and evaluation of 
the public relations program, the question of the responsibility of the 
state may properly be raised. The state, of course, has a responsibility 
through the state education agency for bringing to the attention of the 
people the major issues confronting the public schools. It should also 
assume responsibility for the organization of state-wide citizens’ com- 
mittees to study various issues and to work through them. It must 
ensure participation of citizens in thinking through major issues and in 
working through desirable arrangements. In very few instances has this 
type of program been tried by the state education agency. In some 
instances, however, such as Florida and Texas, a cooperative study of 
the schools on a state-wide basis has enlisted the participation of citizens 
and has made remarkable contributions as a result. The state education 
agency in Texas has undertaken the continuation of a program to ensure 
continued participation by citizens. 

Equally important with the direct-action program of the state educa- 
tion agency is the responsibility which it has for leadership of the local 
school authorities in developing public relations and public participation. 
In fact, its direct-action program is likely to be successful in proportion 
to the extent to which it has provided leadership to the local authorities. 
It especially should plan to offer leadership and assistance in the study 
of the community, the determination of public opinion, the study of the 
school, the identification of the areas toward which the program should 
be developed, the planning of the program, the development of skill in 
utilizing various media and resources, and in the evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Many local school districts are too small to have people available 
with some of the many specialized abilities necessary in the development 
of a program of public relations and participation. The state may well 
plan to make some of these skills available in order that the program can 
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function at a high level in the local districts. Through directing evalua- 
tion of the programs, it can also stimulate improvement regarding many 
of the practices involved in it. 


Ровыс RELATIONS MEDIA 


Brief consideration will be given to some of the more important media 
which are available, and which should probably be employed, in nearly 
all public relations programs. The extent to which one or a number of 
them may be employed will, of course, depend upon the over-all program 
which is developed by the school, the public relations needs, and the 
facilities which are available. It should be emphasized, however, that in 
almost any school situation a number of them should be regularly 
employed. 


The Parent-Teacher Association.— The largest and most active body 
of laymen devoted to the advancement of public education in the nation 
has Бееп and is the Parent-Teacher Association. In some states and in 
many communities it has played a truly remarkable role in the improve- 
ment of the educational enterprise. A very large percentage of schools 
and school systems in all states have active parent-teacher associations 
at work. 

The parent-teacher association has in some instances carried on an 
excellent program of parent education either through the organization 
of courses and a planned study program or through the development of 
grade mothers or other groups small enough to provide for participation 
in working through individual and group problems. The variety ОЁ 
activities in which it has participated effectively is large. In some com- 
munities it has cooperated with the school in the development of mate- 
rials for employment in the direction of out-of-school learning. For 
example, in a considerable number of communities as a result of its 
effort attention has been given to the selection of motion pictures for 
children. In this work the school and the parent-teacher association have 
worked together with the local motion picture houses. In other commu- 
nities the school and parent-teacher association have given attention to 
the development of lists of books and materials for purchase by parents 
so that the home libraries of children supplement the materials found in 
the school. The parent-teachers association has done excellent work in 
some school districts in polling public opinion regarding certain issues. 
In other cases it has carried pupil-population studies through and has 
thus greatly facilitated educational planning. 

The parent-teacher association has probably done its most outstand- 
ing work in helping a large number of parents understand the program 
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of the school and the work which it is doing. In many communities the 
parent-teacher association has raised considerable money to supplement 
the materials provided out of tax funds for various aspects of the instruc- 
tional program. While this practice should perhaps not be frowned upon 
too severely, it should be recognized that fund-raising should not bea 
major function of the parent-teacher association. Many services pro- 
vided by parent-teacher associations are properly the responsibility of 
the board of education and should be provided for out of tax funds. This 
does not mean that the parent-teacher association might not, through 
supplementary funds or voluntary personnel, assist the school, especially 
in newly developing areas or in regard to services which have not yet 
come to be recognized as regular public school functions. 

The major limitations of the parent-teacher association movement 
have been: (a) parents constitute only a part of the citizenry, and there- 
fore the work of the association has not reached all the people in most’ 
instances, (b) the associations themselves have in some instances been 
controlled by principals or other members of the school staff and have 
not shown much energy or vitality in considering really important edu- 
cational issues confronting the schools, (c) programs in too many 
instances have emphasized student performance rather than the develop- 
ment of parental understanding of the educational process and problems, 
and (d) in too many instances control of them has been vested in a rela- 
tively small group, and a substantial number of parents have not really 
found them an important avenue of communication with the school. 

The school administrator has a very important part to play in relation 
to clarifying the role of the parent-teacher association. He must work 
closely with it and stimulate it to engage in the most worth-while enter- 
prises. At the same time, it is important that he should recognize that his 
domination of this group or of any other citizen group is not a sound 
condition. The effect of domination is that the schools will not receive 
the kind of criticism which it is essential that they have if they are to 
move forward. Because of the extreme difficulty of striking a proper 
balance and the greater imagined security found in domination, too few 
school men have given attention to the development of leadership quali- 
ties of the parent-teacher association members. The extent to which the 
parent-teacher association reaches into almost all sections of the nation 
highlights the opportunity it affords for one of the largest contributions 
in the public relations and participation field. 


_ The Citizens’ Advisory Council.—In recent years increasing atten- 
tion has been given to the citizens’ advisory council as an agency of 
public relations. Some people have regarded it as unnecessary, holding 
that the parent-teacher association is prepared to discharge essentially 
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the same function; others, however, point to the fact that the parent- 
teacher associaion generally and properly restricts its members to parents 
and teachers and therefore does not involve many groups and individuals 
who have an interest in, and ability to engage effectively in, a considera- 
tion of problems of public education. Furthermore, it is argued that in 
many parent-teacher associations some of the most important policy 
matters concerning the school have not been freely and openly discussed. 

There appears to be a place for both the parent-teacher association 
and the citizens’ advisory council. Recognizing this, the parent-teacher 
association in some communities has been active in the promotion of a 
citizens’ advisory council, seeing it as an instrument through which a 
larger section of the population can be actively involved in public 
education. 

If the idea of a citizens’ advisory council is accepted, a number of 

‘problems are immediately encountered. Among these are: What shall 

be the relationship of the citizens’ advisory council to the board of edu- 
cation and to the administrators of the school system? What shall be 
the responsibilities of the citizens’ advisory council? How many mem- 
bers shall it be composed of, and how shall they be selected ? Shall there 
be a single citizens’ advisory council or should an advisory council be 
established for each of a number of major phases of education? For 
what period of time shall the members serve? 

It should be noted that there is no final or fixed answer to the great 
majority of these questions. The answers which are arrived at in a given 
community will depend upon the attitude and experience background 
of both those people responsible for the public education service and of 
laymen. In a community in which there has been relatively little citizen 
activity regarding education, it is important that, first, the board of edu- 
cation and the school administrative officials recognize the desirability 
of such a council and adopt policies regarding it. Before setting up an 
advisory council as such, they may wish to have some experience In 
working with citizen groups in regard to three or four major issues 
which confront the schools. Such advisory committees established to 
consider a specific problem would be disbanded when their work was 
completed. After a considerable number of citizens have had an exper 
ence of this kind of work, it is conceivable that a community would wish 
to move toward a regularly established council with specified provisions 
made for membership and with a clearly formed statement of the respon- 
sibilities of such a council. 

In the early stages of the development of the advisory council in а 
community, it is probably desirable for the board of education, with the 
help of the professional staff, to make a selection of the members. Ata 
later date or in a community in which great interest has been shown in 
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education, some of the members may be selected by various groups, with 
only a few selected by the board of education. Regardless of the method 
by which the members of the council are selected, it is imperative that 
members be selected because of interest in education and ability to look 
at issues intelligently and objectively ; that they be people who will recog- 
nize that decision-making regarding school policies is legally the respon- 
sibility of the board of education and that the actual administration of 
the schools is the responsibility of the school administrative staff. These 
ideas will be accepted by men and women who are not unduly emotional 
regarding educational issues and educational practices, who do not rep- 
resent a vested interest or pressure group, and who have a sincere inter- 
est in children and youth and in the advancement of the society and men 
through education. They need to be men who will rise above petty 
controversies and will seek data, and who will not wish to assume 
responsibility for decision making which is clearly not theirs. 

While some administrators and school board members regard the 
trend toward citizens’ advisory committees as a somewhat “dangerous” 
movement and one to be avoided, if possible, others who have more 
competence in dealing with the people, and who recognize the imperative 
need of having a larger number of laymen both informed and active in 
regard to public education, see it as one of the most promising move- 
ments in our society at the present time. When more communities have 
joined it, it is quite likely that a series of principles, more explicit than 
now available, may be drawn up to guide the administrator and the board 
of education in the development and use of this procedure. In the mean- 
time, it can be recognized as one of the more promising procedures, 
though it should be introduced with considerable careful planning. Many 
administrators may wish to carry on tryout work with it before reaching 
a final decision regarding its contribution and the best ways of its estab- 
lishment and operation. 


The Press.—The press has been the subject of much discussion in 
recent years. This discussion has pertained to the extent to which it is 
free in our society, as well as to the question of how much influence it 
has. It can be argued that although the people in certain situations have 
been subject to its influence, a large majority have voted against what it 
has recommended. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that, 
through its continuous presentation of certain points of view, the press 
has had and continues to have a marked influence on the public mind. 
Regardless of the position one may take on such issues, the press may 
be regarded as one of the important agencies of public information. 

When working with the press, school men need to establish a relation- 
ship characterized by mutual confidence. Newsmen, as well as educators, 
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see themselves as а professional group devoted to the education of the 
people. Despite the occasional newspaper owner who, unreasonably, 
accepts as his duty the curtailment or even destruction of the public edu- 
cation enterprise, the great majority of newsmen stand ready to cooperate 
if properly approached and worked with by school people. 

In addition to having respect for the profession of the newsman, it is 
essential that educators provide leadership within the school system to 
ensure cooperation. This involves the development of considerably more 
ability than is found on the part of most school people in recognizing 
those school events or activities which have news value. These activities 
should be genuine parts of the basic educational program. Newspaper 
men are convinced that in educational institutions great numbers of 
things inevitably happen which are newsworthy and which would repre- 
sent in an effective manner the life, aims, and activities of the school. In 
general, teachers and principals have not developed skill in recognizing 
such events. 

In addition to the recognition of experiences which have news value 
and which accurately depict the educational scene, it is also important 
that school people develop considerably more ability in the preparation 
of descriptions or accounts of happenings. Furthermore, recognizing 
matters of news value and developing skill in reporting them is not 
enough. An effort should be made in most communities to encourage 
newspaper men actually to visit schools апа educational situations to 
observe and develop understanding themselves. Definite provisions 
should be made to assist them to develop an understanding of what is 
observed. Many newsmen have the feeling that they are not very wel- 
come in the usual school. While it is true that some newsmen have not 
reported matters in such a way as to cause the school men to have great 
confidence in them, it is also true that some school people have tended to 
be negative regarding the newsmen. In some instances the only contact 
which school people have had with the newspaper representatives has 
occurred when the newsmen have called to follow up some lead. 

The school system should, in a positive manner, plan to bring repre- 
sentatives of the press into the school to think through the whole prob- 
lem of the development of a program of school-community relations. 
The newsman should be invited to the school, not when he seeks an invi- 
tation, but before. The planned program should also assure all news- 
papers fair treatment. If these steps were taken, in the great majot- 
ity of cases a far better understanding could be developed between the 
press and the schools, and the press would contribute more effectively to 
the advancement of education. Despite the lack of such positive prO" 
grams, it is important to note that the great majority of accounts pertain 
ing to education which have appeared in the press, whether as news 
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stories or as editorials, have been favorable to the development of the 
educational program. 


Publications.—The publications of the school, which have long been 
a public relations medium, have changed considerably in recent years. 
One of the interesting changes has been that which has occurred in the 
annual report itself. In an increasing number of communities the annual 
report has ceased to be a statistical report and an extended account with- 
out illustrations, of more interest to some members of the educational 
profession than to laymen. Its place has been taken by the annual report 
which, through charts and graphs, has attempted to present in simple 
form the basic data regarding the income and expenditures of the schools 
and which has attempted through pictures and brief accounts to give 
laymen some understanding of the objectives and the activities found in 
the modern school. 

Many problems remain regarding the annual report. There is, for 
example, the question as to how wide a circulation should be planned 
for it. The answer to this question is, of course, found in large part in 
the nature of the report itself. Many larger systems see the annual report 
as a way of bringing to the attention of a relatively small group of lead- 
ing citizens some picture of educational developments. Other systems 
which have attempted to use the annual report in a more positive manner 
have given emphasis to a particular issue each year and have made copies 
more generally available or encouraged their use through parent-teacher 
or other public meetings and press releases. Some have developed the 
annual report as a supplement in a local newspaper and have brought it 
to the people in this manner. 

A number of school systems have concluded that the annual report in- 
volves more time and effort than the return from it is worth, considering 
the relatively small percentage of people who receive it, and have turned 
to other types of publication or media for reaching the people. In some 
instances these communities are now issuing a report every three or five 
years of a rather extended type, thus reducing the need of devoting so 
much energy to production each year and making it possible to portray 
trends more effectively which, while not so apparent from year to year, 
may show up in striking manner if viewed over a three- or five-year 
period. 

Recent years have witnessed the development of special reports in 
place of annual reports. They have the advantage of being rather com- 
prehensive treatments of specific issues and, because of their nature, they 
are more usable as a basis for staff and public meetings. They may also 
constitute less of a production burden, since two or more—none as 
lengthy as an annual report—may be produced in the course of a year. 
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They may be issued at various times during the year and thus not require 
such concentrated attention as the annual report. 

Another publication which a considerable number of small communi- 
ties have employed with excellent results in recent years is the newsletter. 
Newsletters in general are brief, frequently not more than four pages, and 
are issued four or six times during the year. They are made rather widely 
available to the citizenry of small communities. In them boards of edu- 
cation and professional educators, in exceedingly pointed and brief form, 
present the picture of the major developments and problems confronting 
the schools. They contain, though in different form, some information 
which may have already appeared in the press. They have the advantage, 
however, of bringing to the people a very clear, balanced, brief picture 
of the problems confronting public education and thus have contributed 
significantly to the development of public understanding and the encour- 
agement of public participation. The newsletter appears to be a publica- 
tion medium which large numbers of school systems could employ with 
significant return. In larger cities it might be issued in various subdivi- 
sions of the school district covering major developments in the system 
as a whole, and also giving attention to problems in the particular section 
of the city for which issued. 


Reporting Pupil Progress.—One of the media of public relations 
which has been widely employed for many years but which is frequently 
not thought of as an instrument of school-community relations is the 
report card or the reporting system. Whether seen as a significant in- 
strument or not, it is in some communities one of the relatively few direct 
contacts which exists between the school and the parents. Furthermore, 
by its very form and emphasis, it gives to the parents some understand- 
ing of objectives and activities of the school. In many instances it falls 
far short of giving an adequate picture of the objectives and activities 
because it has remained highly formalized and suggestive of an educa- 
tional philosophy not controlling the modern school. 

In some communities where the significance of this instrument has 
been recognized, parents ånd teachers have worked together and have 
developed forms and procedures which make it possible for the parents 
to get a better understanding of the development of the child and make 
it possible for the school to gain some assistance from the parents in 
understanding the growth of the child. At the same time, through this 
development, school-community understanding and cooperative skills 
have been advanced. The particular form and procedure of reporting 
which should be employed in a given school must necessarily be worke 
out by the parents and teachers of that school. Suggestions can be gained 
from the practice of other schools, and certain matters may need to be 
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handled in a uniform manner throughout the system. Large responsi- 
bility for the determination of the specific procedures and forms, how- 
ever, should remain with the respective schools. 

In dealing with this problem, some schools have turned away from 
the relatively formalized procedures of the past and have resorted increas- 
ingly to the employment of periodically scheduled conferences. These 
conferences have been positive, rather than negative as was the case in 
many schools heretofore, when parents were invited to a conference only 
when the child was experiencing difficulty. If a school or school system 
moves toward the regularly scheduled conference between parent and 
teacher for each child, it should give attention to the development on the 
part of the teacher of the ability to engage in a conference successfully. 

To use the conference effectively as a means of reporting to parents 
is much more difficult than to send home a traditional report card. Not 
only does the teacher need to have considerable ability to understand and 
work with parents in a conference, but also the teacher must have avail- 
able, and be able to interpret intelligently, considerably more data than 
are generally used in preparing a traditional report form. In view of the 
fact that the way in which people think about the school is highly condi- 
tioned by the personal relations they have with it, the carefully planned 
conference with a positive approach is probably one of the most effective 
public relations media available. Tt is also one which is open to all types 
and sizes of schools and school systems. It is one, furthermore, which 
can be developed gradually and introduced into a system as competence is 
developed in its use. 


Visitation. —The arrangement and procedure involved in a parent 
visit to the school or teacher visit to the home is closely related to the 
conference discussed above, for one of the most important purposes of 
visiting is the conference. It is of course true that not all visits of-parents 
or other groups to the school call for individual conferences, though per- 
sonal contacts are important in them. Through American Education 
Week, which is recognized in all states and observed in some school sys- 
tems throughout the country, and Public Schools Week, which has long 
been observed in California, an attempt has been made in one or two 
weeks in the school year to encourage the people to come into the school 
to participate in some meetings concerning its purposes and program 
and thus to gain a better understanding of it. 

The school system in which the significance of the visitation as a 
method of developing public understanding and effective public partici- 
pation in education is appreciated will provide for visitations far beyond 
those involved in the usual week set aside for such purposes. Many 
school systems in recent years have had excellent success with a program 
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through which various selected groups have met on invitation in the 
school for a half-day or a day, and in connection with the visit have had 
an opportunity both to see those aspects of the program in which they 
have been particularly interested and to engage in meetings devoted to a 
discussion of the problems and issues found in that phase of the program. 
Tf there is going to be effective visitation, opportunity must be provided 
for discussion of what is seen. 

Visitation will occur in a significant manner only when the schools 
develop a positive program in regard to it. Most people, regardless of 
economic or social position, will not visit the schools except when they 
have a problem, unless they have been specifically invited to visit as a 
member of a group or as an individual. School people may not realize 
the extent to which the size and structure of a school, as well as dislike 
of being regarded as an intruder, may cause the typical citizen to hesitate 
to visit the school and to acquaint himself with the program. 

The medium of visitation should be considered not only from the 
point of view of the parents and other citizens visiting the schools since 
perhaps different, though equally important, values may be gained 
through having teacher visitation of homes. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that if such a program is developed, the purposes of it should be 
made clear to parents and a carefully developed program of preparation 
of teachers for such visitation must be carried out. The purposes must 
be positive, not negative. It will contribute much more if devoted to 
developing understanding rather than overcoming misunderstanding. 
Unless adequate preparation of teachers and parents is provided, an occa- 
sional tactless remark may largely destroy the effectiveness of the proce- 
dure. The extent to which and the manner in which home visitation 
should be employed will also be related to the nature of the community 
and the views of the parents involved. 


Developing Staff and Lay Ability to Participate in Group Processes. 
—If we are interested in the development of widespread participation on 
the part of both staff and laymen in the development and clarification of 
educational policies, considerable attention must be given to the develop- 
ment of the ability of both teachers and laymen to participate in group 
processes. Traditionally, and to a very great extent even today, the 
public school, as well as the college and university, has emphasized the 
gaining of certain knowledge and the development of individual skills 
to a much greater extent than it has the development of the ability to 
function effectively as a leader or a member of a group. As а result, 
many adults do not know how to participate in the discussion of an issue 
at public and business meetings. 

The desire to develop the ability to engage in group processes is, 
of course, closely related to the attitude of the board of education an 
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the administration toward participation. If the basic point of view is 
simply one of making information available to the people or even to the 
staff members, and expecting them to accept the recommendations of 
professional educators, there is little need for developing their ability to 
participate in group processes. If, on the other hand, the board of edu- 
cation and the administration recognize that basic policy determination, 
although legally the responsibility of the board of education, should 
nevertheless be widely shared in by both laymen and staff members, 
it becomes necessary that more effective ways of communication be 
established. 

If major objectives are to be developed by the people, it is necessary 
that they develop the ability to work together and with teachers and 
other members of the professional group. This involves the ability to 
determine the kind of information which should be collected, the proce- 
dures which should be employed in collecting such information, the 
analysis апа synthesis of data which should be made and, finally, the 
procedures essential in the actual development of the objectives toward 
which the schools should move. This type of activity can be carried on 
only if both professional staff and laymen have developed a great deal of 
skill in communication. It requires a considerable number of people 
among laymen and professionals who can serve as leaders of discussion 
groups or of working groups, and also a willingness on the part of each 
to recognize other points of view and to recognize that the point of view 
which one holds may be, and in most instances should probably be, modi- 
fied as additional data are secured. It demands ability on the part of 
leaders and members of the group to evaluate their own procedures, to 
take steps to meet the challenge which is presented by the person who 
wishes to dominate, and also to secure the involvement of those who have 
developed the habit of simply agreeing. It demands also that the group 
develop the ability to recognize and to avoid aimless discussion and the 
pursuit of irrelevancies. 

If there is need for developing skill in the process of working things 
through groupwise, there are many procedures which can be employed. 
Probably the first step should be taken in the meetings of the professional 
staff, which can very well be conducted largely with a group-process 
emphasis. At the same time staff members need to engage in study of 
group processes and procedures and in evaluating their ability to func- 
tion ina group. Concurrently, through such organizations as the parent- 
teacher association, members of the lay group can be having experiences 
In group-thinking and -solving of problems. The most effective way of 
developing ability in group processes may be the selection of a problem 
or two which are very real to both staff and laymen and studying, devel- 
oping, and evaluating group procedures as the problem is worked 
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through. A relatively clear-cut problem should be selected for the first 
experience, in order that the group may have clearly recognizable success 
in its early experience with this type of procedure. 

If the group process is one of the central procedures through which 
lay and professional people may communicate and develop understanding 
of one another and work through their problems most effectively, there 
is also considerable reason for the school, especially at the secondary 
level, to give more attention to the development of ability in these proc- 
esses, There are, of course, also implications in this area for institutions 
which prepare teachers and administrators and for those who see and 
develop the potentialities of adult education through the P.T.A. and 
other similar organizations. Training programs for leaders, both lay 
and professional, in group processes may very well be established. 


Radio and Television.—It is sometimes said that the schools in their 
instructional program have not taken advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the mass media of communication, especially radio and tele- 
vision. Аз has been previously indicated, unless the school will accept 
these opportunities and employ them effectively, it is likely to play а 
smaller and smaller role in the total educational effort of the society. 
Much of the point of view which was presented concerning the press 
applies with equal significance to the radio. If schools wish to have the 
service of the radio in the field of public relations, it is necessary that they 
seek opportunities, Some opportunities exist through educational sta- 
tions, but in even greater degree they are offered through the commer- 
cial networks. Many directors of radio stations report that educators 
have been quite reluctant to use such time as they would be very glad 
to provide. 

'The hesitancy of educators to utilize radio opportunities stems from 
the fact that in many communities there are a number of stations and 
that to work with one may create difficulties similar to those which result 
if one of the newspapers receives, or believes that it receives, ап 
unfair share of the news. In addition to this, educators have been reluc- 
tant, and in some instances directors of radio stations have not encour- 
aged educators, to seek time because school people have failed to develop 
the skills which are essential for effective utilization. Furthermore, the 
coverage of the typical radio station is considerably greater than the ge0- 
graphic lines of a given school district, and therefore it is frequently 
necessary that a group of districts cooperate if they are going to employ 
radio effectively. 

While the television field is newer than radio and not yet available in 
all communities, it is an even more significant instrument of public rela- 
tions. In the first place, the programs which will be developed and tele- 
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vised to schools for educational purposes will also be available to the 
people. Thus, in a very real sense, considerable numbers of the people 
can actually participate in a part of the educational program while re- 
maining in their homes. They may not do this unless they are definitely 
encouraged to do so and plans are developed for involving them in the 
program. Developments along these lines would be of great significance 
for public relations though they should be seen fundamentally as a part 
of the instruction program and not as eliminating the need for develop- 
ing programs for public relations specifically. Here again it is desirable ` 
to note that indirect public relations work may be superior to the direct 
approach. The employment of procedures through which the actual pro- 
gram of the school is brought to the people without particular reference 
to its public relations aspect may be the best way of involving the people 
and developing the background essential for thinking through the 
program. 

In the area of radio and television, if effective work is to be done, 
local school systems will need to take steps to secure essential facilities 
and to stimulate the development of the essential skills on the part of 
members of the professional staff, so that they will recognize the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the school, will be able to prepare script, and will 
be able to develop programs to put on the air or on the screen. In some 
communities, schools have made great headway in this area with the help 
of directors of education of local radio and television stations. In these 
cities through workshops, many teachers have had considerable experi- 
ence in studios, in writing scripts, and in preparing presentations. After 
this training, they cooperate closely with the radio and television people 
in the development and in the production of programs. 

Radio and television offer a rather different approach to public rela- 
tions than does the development of skill in group process. The group- 
Process skill previously referred to represents participation in a more 
fundamental manner and emphasizes more significantly the close rela- 
tionship which should exist between a given school and its community. 
Radio and television, on the other hand, may have a larger contribution 
to make in the area of interpretation and will continue to devote atten- 
tion to problems of education over a wider area than the individual 
school. The programs which they offer can, of course, involve the use of 
group skills developed in the various schools. 


The Curriculum.—It has frequently been said that the best school i: 
the best public relations. This needs to be kept in mind at all times since 
it is very easy for the person who becomes interested in public relations 
to become primarily interested in techniques. Actually the school which 
has developed a curriculum which is meaningful to children and under- 
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stood by parents, a curriculum which utilizes the various material and 
personnel resources of the community, is in itself the most significant part 
of a school-community relations program. Because of certain real or 
imagined difficulties and traditional concepts, schools to a striking degree 
have failed to use many of the material community resources for educa- 
tional purposes. They have even less adequately used the personnel re- 
sources which are found in the community. In most communities there 
are many people who have knowledge, skills, understanding, points of 
view, which would be of tremendous worth to the school and which they 
would be very happy to make available to the school. However, because 
of the problem of criticism if one person should be involved and not 
another, many communities have tended to ignore these resources 
almost completely. 

Not only have schools neglected to involve the people in the carrying 
through of the curriculum, they have also frequently neglected to involve 
the people in the planning of the curriculum. While there is a very real 
question about the extent to which laymen can or should be involved in 
the more technical aspects of methods of teaching, there is apparently 
little question that the general purposes of the school should be deter- 
mined in very large measure by the people. This large area of determin- 
ing individual and social needs and of establishing and clarifying 
purposes remains a major challenge to, and opportunity for, public 
participation. 

Much of the current uninformed criticism of public education would 
in all probability have been avoided if more laymen had been involved in 
defining purposes. In many communities in which the people have been 
involved in a significant manner, they have been able to work through 
the purposes cooperatively with professional educators to the satisfaction 
of both groups. Laymen, as well as professional educators, have certain 
aims in mind, though they may not be prepared to express them clearly, 
when they consider the public education enterprise. These aims tend to 
emphasize the need of achieving a more effective and meaningful pro- 
gram of education than that which is frequently attained. There 15 
therefore, in this area not only an opportunity for most significant work 
in public relations, but also the opportunity for some of the most signifi- 
cant work in terms of improving the educational program itself. 

In considering the curriculum, laymen can and must also be involved 
in the large area known as evaluation. To what extent is the school or 
are other institutions in the society contributing to the achievement 0 
the purposes? This is a question which laymen are constantly asking. 
If this problem is to be met, evaluative procedures must be selected in 
light of the purposes. The tendency of many educators and laymen ko 
assume that tests and measurements provide an adequate base for 
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evaluation of the achievement of the purposes must be rejected. Here is 
one of the most difficult, but also one of the most promising, oppor- 
tunities for the educator interested in both school-community relations 
and the improvement of the educational program itself. 

When a community gives serious attention, for example, to the 
question of the extent to which the citizenship purpose is achieved, it 
will need to secure considerable knowledge beyond that revealed through 
ordinary tests concerning the behavior and thinking of young people, 
and the impact of the school and other institutions upon the growth of 
children. It will in the first place have to think carefully about the 
attributes of the kind of citizen desired. Much of the current criticism 
of the schools might have been avoided if more adequate evaluation had 
been attained. 

In considering the curriculum, attention should also be given to that 
part of the program frequently referred to as the extracurriculum. The 
extracurriculum has received so much attention in some instances 
through the press or other means that many people may have developed 
the view that the school gives considerably more attention to the extra- 
curriculum than to the curriculum. An examination of this problem also 
suggests that some aspects of this program may have been carried on with 
too little reference to the purposes of education. Here, then, is another 
area of the curriculum to which a community could well afford to give 
considerable attention. The tendency to develop misunderstandings con- 
cerning the relative significance of the extracurriculum and the cur- 
rieulum should be avoided. In those communities where, as a result of 
the influence of organized pressure groups, certain aspects of the extra- 
curriculum receive an emphasis all out of proportion to the contribution 
Which they make to the purposes of the school, a promising means of 
returning to a balanced viewpoint is through involving more of the 
people in determining the purposes and kind of program which should be 
Provided. The relatively small and highly organized pressure groups 
Which require that schools give excess attention to one activity can best 
be met and offset by the development of wide community interest, which 
Will probably insist upon more balance than is found in some schools at 
the present time. 

\ In concluding this consideration of public relations and public par- 
ticipation, it is interesting to observe that this field is among those most 
rapidly developing in education. The development in this area involves 
important changes in the concept of public relations and public participa- 
tion itself, Despite these changing concepts and despite difficulties which 
abound in this field, it is rather apparent that effective work directly or 
indirectly is not likely to be done in this area without considerably more 
extended study of both community and school needs and resources, with- 
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out careful planning for purposes of interpretation and participation, 
without the development of procedures of evaluation of school-com- 
munity relations which will focus attention upon the worth-whileness of 
various procedures which are available. The media and techniques 
which may be employed are so numerous that, until further study sug- 
gests more conclusively the value of various procedures, school people 
will have to proceed largely on the basis of unvalidated judgment. 
Despite the difficulties and the areas of ignorance which exist in the 
development of programs in this field, there can be little question that it 
constitutes one of the most important keys to the advancement of 
American education. In fact, it is a matter which gives promise of the 
development of both a more adequate educational program and the 
establishment of a much sounder basis for it. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Develop а statement, for inclusion in the administrative code of a school 
district, defining the school-community relations of board of education 
members ; the superintendent of schools ; principals ; teachers. 

2. List the responsibilities and desirable qualifications of: (a) a director 
of school-community relations ; (b) a director of school public relations 
or school publicity. 

3. Outline a proposed program for determining the “areas of ignorance" 
and “areas of irritation" of staff members in regard to the community, 
and of the community in regard to the educational system. 

4. Define the responsibilities of the principal of an elementary or second- 
ary school in a city or county system for school-community relations. 

5. Secure the program of the P.T.A. of a school for a year, analyze it 
critically, and propose modifications. Indicate the responsibilities of 
the principal for the development of P.T.A. programs. 

6. Propose a program for improving the abilities of staff members and 
laymen for more effective participation in group processes. List the 
“do’s and don't's" of the effective group leader. 

7. Contrast: publicity; public relations; participation; social interpre 
tation. 

8. Analyze the cooperative study or survey as an instrument for involving 
or facilitating participation by staff members and laymen. 

9. Outline a program of curriculum improvement, showing the school- 
community relations potentialities of the procedures employed in de- 
veloping the curriculum and in the curriculum itself. 

10. What material and personal resources of the community should be 
utilized in the educational program? What are the implications of such 
utilization for school-community relations? 
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11. To what extent should school-community relations be planned? De- 
velop a proposed organization for planning the school-community rela- 
tions program. How can the danger be avoided that school people will 
lose sight of the fact that the best education is the best school-community 
relations? 

12. Formulate a statement of principles and practices which you would 
employ as a guide in dealing with the press; with local radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

13. Develop a statengent for submission to a board of education in recom- 

mending a citizens' advisory committee. Consider: duties, method of 

appointment and term of members, relations to board of education and 
superintendent. 

Evaluate the respective possible contribution of: a newsletter; the 

annual report ; special reports. 


A 
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Chapter 17 


THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Educational administration should be regarded as a profession. How- 
ever, not all superintendents, supervisors, principals, and other adminis- 
trative officials have attained professional status, and for very good 
reasons. As indicated in earlier discussions, some persons occupying 
these positions were, when selected, unprepared for their offices and, 
apparently, are not now much interested in improving themselves. At 
the other extreme are the few who are thoroughly qualified through 
academic and professional studies and directed experiences of various 
sorts, Between these extremes are the great majority of those occupy- 
ing potential positions of leadership in American education. Many of 
these stumbled into their present positions of leadership, but are intensely 
interested in better equipping themselves for the responsibilities of 
office. No doubt, professional status awaits them, when they are quali- 
fied and when they assert their leadership. 

The Supreme Court of the United States once defined a profession as 
follows : “A vocation involving relations to the affairs of others of such 
а nature as to require for its proper conduct ап equipment of learning 
or skill, or both, and to warrant the community in making restrictions in 
Tespect to its exercise.” Certainly, educational administration fits this 
definition. 

The educational administrator is involved with the affairs of others. 
In fact, it may be said that he determines, by the policies and procedures 
of the schools, the affairs of others, even future generations. The previous 
chapters contain the evidence that there is “an equipment of learning 
and skill,” academic and professional, that should not be avoided or 
shirked by anyone assuming a position of potential leadership. Also, 
the state does certify school administrators, although such standards 
are woefully below the requirements of a true profession. Moreover, the 
schoo] administrators through their professional organizations are as- 
suming more and more responsibility for keeping the members abreast 
of the movements in the areas of their specializations. 
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In the last analysis, it is professional judgment that differentiates a 
profession from a skilled trade or craft. What Trow said of the teaching 
profession in general is especially applicable to the profession of educa- 
tional administration : “The situation is not so simple as in a trade skill 
where one learns that when a appears you must do x. Instead, for the 
professional man it is more apt to be, when a appears do л if c and d are 
not present but e is, unless лг would result in f, in which case y or 2 might 
be tried, but watch out for g and Л.” * 

Upon what bases does the educational administrator make these fine 
distinctions? (1) It is obvious that he needs philosophic insight; ( 2) he 
needs to know the history, the traditions, and the problems of the pro- 
fession; (3) he should be able to recognize the more pressing problems 
and order his attack upon them; (4) he should recognize structural 
deficiencies in the organization, and change and improve it where pos- 
sible; (5) above all, he should be democratic in his approach to all 
problems, taking all concerned into his confidence and capitalizing tipon 
their insights into the problem. 

From the above account, it is apparent that more attention should be 
given to the preparation of the educational administrator. If he is to be 
somewhat of a philosopher, sociologist, psychologist, economist, political 
scientist, and so on, he needs more general education than he has had. 
If he is to perform in the true democratic spirit, he needs many social 
and personal skills heretofore neglected in the training of educational 
leaders. In this chapter, particularly the latter portion, the preparation 
of administrators receives detailed consideration. 


Tue Рнп.озорРнтс CHALLENGE 


Тһе effective administrator is both a theorist and a practitioner. 
He should know the why as well as the how. Although the present 
volume stresses the “know-how,” it is recognized that what a good 
administrator does in any situation should be based upon a sound phi- 
losophy of education and a sound philosophy of educational administra- 
tion, and that these philosophies should be consistent one with the 
other. Oftentimes, this is not the case in actual practice; administrators 
tend to act by recipe or custom and not by critical thinking about the 
fundamental issues at stake. As a result, some educational practices in 
almost any educational system violate sound educational philosophy. 
The administrator should know why he favors a particular kind of report 
system, promotion policy, teacher assignment, or classroom organiza- 
tion. He will never know why until he recognizes the underlying 


? William Clark Trow, “Teaching as a Profession,” The University School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, University of Michigan, XVI (November, 1944), 20-23. 
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postulates and premises in his own thinking, as well as the conflicting 
philosophies of American education. 

With this challenge in mind, a subcommittee of the National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational Administration has proposed the fol- 
lowing declaration of fundamental beliefs regarding the nature of edu- 
cational administration : 


DECLARATIONS OF FUNDAMENTAL BELIEFS 


The dedication of ourselves to public education and to the preparation of 
school administrators in particular requires, in proper concern for the ordering 
of our efforts, the acceptance, in full understanding, of a comprehensive struc- 
ture of fundamental beliefs. Out of these beliefs, should our efforts be well- 
directed, may be expected to be developed principles and postulates guiding 
the further efforts toward the preparation of school administrators. Lacking 
such grounding, our efforts must be ill-directed and become productive of good 
only by happenstance and not intention. 


APPLICATION OF One, we assert man’s ability to improve his status 
INTELLIGENCE TO through the application of intelligence to his life prob- 
LIFE PROBLEMS lems of whatever kind. As a corollary, we affirm that 


all men share in this ability. 


This faith is basic to our support of universal educa- 
tion and to universal public education in particular. 


NECESSITY OF Two, we affirm, supported by research and experimenta- 
SOCIAL GROUP tion, that the improvement of living is best to be secured 
ACTION through group action, that individual thinking and 


action while necessary to be done and necessarily pre- 
cursive of group thinking and action is, in that it is 
partial, to that degree untrustworthy in itself. 


This affirmation is basic to our holding that group 
discipline over individual freedom and action is de- 
sirable and proper, and that the governing are re- 
sponsible to the governed. We recognize, likewise, 
that determination of ends in the interest of social 
good is to be secured most likely in particular and 
always in general through group communication and 


action. 
RESPECT FOR Three, we declare that essential to one and two above 
THE INDIVIDUAL is the coming into full being of each individual accord- 
PERSONALITY ing to his nature and potentialities. 


This is the basis of respect for the individual human 
personality and the declaration of the educator, 
whether teacher or administrator, to the individual 
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FUNCTIONAL 
SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


ADMINISTRATOR 
А GROUP 
INSTRUMENT 


FREEDOM OF 
COMMUNICATION 


ADMINISTRATOR 
AS LEADER 


concerns of each person whom the school touches in 
its program. It is the basis for the provision in schools 
of special services of many kinds, for cooperative 
supervision, for example, and for democratic relation- 
ships through the school organization and activity. 


Four, we recognize that fundamental to the life of man 
as a social being is organization for collective achieve- 
ment, We recognize further that organization in itself 
has no reality but is to be understood only in terms of 
the ends, immediate and remote, for which the organi- 
zation was created. 


This means that as the ends of education change $0 
educational organization must change and that edu- 
cational leadership must promote the continuous study 
of organization and the maintenance of fluidity in 
each organizational structure. 


Five, we assert as a corollary to number four above, 
that school administration stimulated by the group 
needs, interests, and desires is a process for which par- 
ticular organization was created and that the individual 
administrator is an agent of the group or groups which 
are to be served. 


This is the basis for holding that the administrator 
is a facilitating and serving agent to the learning 
situation . . . when the teacher and pupil come to- 
gether in common educational purpose. 


Six, we believe that administration has always as its 
immediate task the maintenance of constant, multiple- 
way communication throughout the organizational 
structure, that in public education this means the ready 
flow of ideas among all persons in the school-com- 
munity, understood as groups within a single school, а 
system of schools, and the community apart from the 
school. 


This is the basis for our contention for multiple-way 

obligations and privileges in school public relations 

in an idealized community school. 
Seven, we believe that as administration is the stimulat- 
ing force to the process for which a social огай 
is created and that as the administrator is the agent 0 
the group or groups in the administering of schools, the 
administrator shares importantly in the group-give 
charge to administration to work toward the ends | 
which the organization was set up. 
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This is the basis for our holding that school adminis- 
tration is educational leadership and that the admin- 
istrator needs to have a “super-vision” of the distant 
ends being sought. It is likewise the basis for our 
declaration that educational leadership is group- 
assigned and not seized from the group. It supports 
also the contention that leadership does not remove 
the leader from the group and that, for example, 
the school administrator as a leader of teachers is a 
teacher among teachers. 


Eight, in keeping with number seven above, and in keep- 
ing with the belief that the ends of education are the 
significant objects of administration, we hold that the 
primary task of the educational administrator is leader- 
ship toward curricular accomplishment. 


This is the basis for our contention that the education 
of the prospective administrator should be strongly 
purposed toward his gaining understanding of educa- 
tion generally together with competence as à fine 
teacher, and secondarily toward the “kitchen” details 
of administration. 


Nine, we hold further that the school administrator 
shares largely in the responsibility of public education 
to serve importantly in the bettering of democratic 
society. 


This is the basis for our thinking of educational 
leadership as of greater scope than that afforded by 
the physical limits of the school plant or the limits 
of usual school attendance. It is the basis for our 
contention that schools should make a difference in 
the community. 


Ten, as a corollary to number nine above, we believe 
that public education, formally organized, is part only 
of the educational processes of social living and that 
the public schools, in the interest of greater accomplish- 
ment through common effort, desirably should share its 
activity with other social institutions and should en- 
courage other institutions to join in a common educa- 
tional undertaking. 


This is the basis for our school-and-community inter- 
est and the development of such aspects of the ex- 
tended use of resources of both school and community, 
and the community-identified curriculum. 
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TWO-FOLD Eleven, we believe that appraisal of administration, as 
EVALUATION of the whole educational activity, must lie in terms of 
OF ADMINISTRATION processes and of outcomes. 


Means and ends cannot be evaluated separately. How 
we do what we do conditions the ends which will be 
secured and, since the ends of the educational effort 
are often far removed and subtle in character, ap- 
praisal of administration through study of outcomes 
alone is not practicable. 


PROFESSIONAL Twelve, we believe that the school administrator de- 
INTEGRITY sirably should be an agent in the shaping of administra- 
AND tion as a professional activity and personally and 
RESPONSIBILITY collectively responsible for the discipline of adminis- 


trators in the larger social interest. 


This is founded upon our conviction that the tasks of 
school administration are to be developed cooper- 
atively by lay and professional people and by both 
preparing institutions and practicing administrators 
whose concern is the greater serving of society 
through professional activity dedicated to the public 


interest. 
NECESSITY Thirteen, we believe that, as the tasks of public educa- 
FOR PROFESSIONAL tion multiply in a more and more complex world, the 
GROWTH administrator must develop, in pre-service and in-service 


experience, as a master educator. 


This is the basis for our program of preparation and 
development of school administrators and for ОШ 
feeling that in working in the field of public school 
administration we have an occupation of enormous 
social significance.? 


In emphasizing the importance of educational philosophy, heretofore 
almost a neglected area in the preparation of educational administrators, 
John K. Norton has raised several questions : 


What are some of the things that we must do to lift administrative leader- 
ship from the level of schoolkeeping to that of educational statesmanship! 
First, we must develop a philosophy of administrative leadership. ОЛ 
philosophy of administration will derive from many sources. It will depen 
on one’s conception as to the nature of the society in which we are living. ' 
will be possible merely to illustrate some of the items or issues involved 11 


* Prepared by Orin B. Graff апа Harl i 1951, Sub- 
i й . ап L. H. Co-Chairmen, tates 
Pe on Philosophy, National Conference of [р amm 3f Educational Adminis 
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forming one's viewpoints in dealing with this problem. They may be briefly 
stated in the form of questions: (a) Is ours a dynamic, developing, and as yet 
imperfect society or is it a relatively static, largely perfected society? (b) 
Should such changes as come about in our culture and institutions in the 
decades just ahead be the result of the force of circumstances and forced by 
circumstances, or should they be the result of scientific social analysis and 
attempts to direct the course of social development toward relatively definite 
goals? (c) How seriously are the stability and orderly and democratic develop- 
ment of America threatened by unsolved problems of our contemporary society ? 
(d) Is the role of the United States in the world scene now significantly 
different from that of 1900, and what are some of the elements in that role? 

Again, one's position concerning school administration depends on his con- 
ceptions of the role of the school, and of education in general, to the society 
of which it is a part. Here again we can merely give a few illustrations of 
issues on which one needs a viewpoint. These issues, again, will be stated in 
the form of questions: (a) Are the functions of the school largely custodial 
and conserving in nature, or does it have a role to play in anticipating and 
advancing the evolution of our society? (b) Should the content and spirit of 
education be looked upon as relatively timeless and permanent, or does it derive 
from the nature and spirit of the society of which it is a part? (c) Should 
education operate in relative isolation as it affects the main currents of social 
development, or should it be closely intertwined with these currents and involve 
close contact with the largest possible number of citizens? 

A third area of major consideration involves one's conception as to the 
nature and role of administration and how it should be organized to discharge 
its recognized functions. One's ideas on this question will depend largely upon 
his position on issues such as these: (a) Is the function of good administration 
largely discharged in keeping a school system of the conventional type running 
smoothly with a minimum of questioning as to its purposes and procedures, or 
should one of its major functions be the rallying of all those means whereby 
the purposes and procedures of education may be continually re-examined and 
revised in terms of specifically identified social needs? (b) Is the control and 
administration of school almost exclusively the function of boards of education 
and their administrative officers or should it involve appropriate participation by 
as large a portion of the public as is practical, by the rank and file of teachers, 
and, to some extent, by the children and youth enrolled? (c) Is the horizon 
of the local school executive necessarily largely confined to activities and edu- 
cational developments in his locality, or must he give substantial attention to 
developments at the state and Federal level? 

The answers to questions such as those posed above will have to come from 
Many sources, but, unless a school executive eventually reaches at least some 
tentative conclusions concerning them, he not only will work hard, but will 
also be the victim rather than the master of his job? 


*"Emerging Demands on Administrative Leadership in Education,” School and 


Society, LXXTI (December 30, 1950), 433-34. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL CHALLENGE 


Undoubtedly, one of the greatest challenges today is to bring about a 
more functional type of organization. Many superintendents find them- 
selves operating in patterns of organization that are no longer defensible. 
The main reason why many administrators cannot exert genuine leader- 
ship is the general nature of the machinery with which they operate. 
Moreover, the local set-up is circumscribed by law, codes, and customs. 
It takes a great deal of insight to comprehend the organization of a 
typical school system and even more tact and diplomacy to change it. 
Nevertheless, in many situations the machinery should be changed. It 
takes an educational statesman to effect gradual changes and carry on 
an effective program simultaneously. 

The school executive should see his job in historical perspective. He 
should sense that from colonial times to the present day the pattern of 
school organization has never remained static, nor have there been any 
abrupt revolutionary changes. While old ways of doing things tend to 
persist, gradual changes have come in response to new conditions, new 
forces, and new visions. To change concepts and practices in school 
administration radically is a herculean task. 

There are those who would junk the past practices and start anew. 
The lag in practices as compared with advances in theory in any line of 
activity is a commonplace observation. Moreover, people are always 
impressed with the urgency of the problems of their own day. Even 
though our day is commonly recognized as an era of transition, it is 
doubtful that school practices will change as rapidly as some leaders 
would wish. There are those who think that the patterns developed in 
times past have outlived their usefulness; most commonly cited as 
anachronisms are such items as the line-and-staff organization and the 
spirit of authoritarianism which still activates most administrators. All 
observers concede that this is an era of rapid and profound social change, 
and that practices of school administration should change accordingly. 
History teaches that in much the same manner as the present differs from 
the past, the future will differ from the present ; but history also teaches 
the continuity of human institutions, including the schools. 


Tue EARLY BEGINNINGS 


As is commonly known, the earliest colonial schools were adminis- 
tered by the community as a whole, through the medium of the “town 
meetings” and by the selectmen who managed town affairs in the inter- 
vals between meetings. The beginning of the legal basis for the admin- 
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istration of American schools was the Massachusetts Law of 1642, 
which authorized the selectmen to charge parents with the responsibility 
of teaching their children their letters, the catechism, and the capital 
laws of the state. As time passed, the almost "pure" democratic pro- 
cedures of the town meeting did not suffice, and it became the practice 
to appoint or to elect special committees of laymen to supervise the 
schools, to select teachers, and to raise school revenue by taxation. After 
a while, these special committees came to be recognized as having the 
sole responsibility for the management of the schools. The provision for 
such committees, or school boards, became a legal requirement in Massa- 
chusetts with the laws of 1789 and 1826. These boards were empowered 
to exercise general supervision over the schools. 

The next major advance was freeing these boards from outside con- 
trols. Before the middle of the nineteenth century the idea of a separate 
School board for public school management had become generally 
accepted throughout the country. In time, in most localities, it was 
deemed expedient to set up the school committee completely independent 
of political control. This is the prevailing practice today, with some 
notable exceptions. 

Naturally, as the cities expanded, the complexities of school ad- 
ministration multiplied until all the details were beyond the scrutiny of a 
School board. It became customary then to appoint subcommittees and 
to designate individuals to specific tasks. This was the beginning of the 
standing-committee arrangement that persists to this day, especially in 
the large city boards of education. 

Nevertheless, the standing committees could not do the work involved 
in executing policies. The problems of financing, housing, staffing, and 
Supervising schools led some school committees to appoint a secretary, 
а treasurer, a clerk, or a building inspector to help in specific areas of 
administration. Also, some principals were made superintendents over 
groups of schools, with little administrative authority, usually acting 
only in advisory capacities to the board. 

Ап interesting sidelight is the size of some of those early city school 
boards. As the city increased in population and area, it was only natural 
that additional members should be added to the school board. Moreover, 
if the board members were to do the work of administration, no doubt, 
It was thought, the increased membership would lighten the obligations 
and duties of the individual board members. Thomas M. Gilland re- 
Ports that in 1855 Boston had a board of education of 217 members; 
in 1865, the Providence board numbered 45; in 1889, Milwaukee, 36; 
in 1865, Detroit, 20; in 1899, Rochester, New York, 20.* 


^ The Origin and Development of the Powers and Duties of the City Superintendent 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), pp. 139-44. 
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Obviously, these large boards led to many unwise practices. Ward 
representation oriented board members in terms of sectional interests, 
and the large number of members led to a large number of standing 
committees. Under the circumstances, it was impossible to secure either 
very wise or very efficient administration. 


Tue EARLY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The mounting complexities of administration and the attendant 
laborious and time-consuming efforts required of the board members in 
the schools led to the superintendency. Gradually, it dawned on the 
board members that it was necessary and wise to employ someone in an 
executive capacity to manage the schools. No doubt, both army and big 
business practices had something to do with the idea and the form it 
took. Certainly, a degree of specialization was now necessary; the in- 
volved problems of management were quite beyond the capabilities of 
the lay part-time board member. It is doubtful that any business of the 
magnitude of the large city systems could have functioned under the con- 
ditions then prevailing in the schools; there was no responsible head, 
there was every opportunity to evade responsibility, and every board 
member was tempted to feather his nest. 

Most authorities list Buffalo, New York, in 1837, as having the first 
city school superintendent. Other cities soon followed, until, by the time 
of the Civil War, nearly all large cities in the United States had estab- 
lished the office. Of course, school boards were reluctant—some still 
are—to relinquish administrative and supervisory functions. Gilland’s 
analysis of the duties of twenty-six superintendents at the time the office 
was first created shows a wide variety of practices? In eleven cities it 
was specified that he act under the direction of the board, attend board 
meetings, and act in an advisory capacity to the board ; twelve cities speci- 
fied that he enforce the regulations of the board; in only three cases was 
he named as the executive officer of the board, and in only three cities 
was he named the secretary of the board. However, in twenty-five cities 
he was expected to supervise the schools; in twenty-two, to visit the 
schools ; in twelve, to classify the pupils; in thirteen, to enforce com- 
pliance with a course of study; in fifteen, to conduct pupil examinations; 
in ten, to prepare pupil record forms. In thirteen cities, he was expecte 
to hold teachers’ meetings; in eleven, to examine applicants for teaching 
positions; and in only three cities, to recommend teachers for election. 
In thirteen instances he was required to visit other school systems, an 
in three instances he was expressly instructed to study his own schoo 
system. It is interesting to note that his responsibilities with respect to 

5 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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finances and the school plant were slight. In only two cities was he 
asked to make quarterly financial reports and in only three cities was he 
asked to recommend solutions to financial problems. In only four in- 
stances was it mentioned that he had a role in planning new buildings, 
although six cities required that he notify the board, or standing com- 
mittees, when repairs were needed, and in nine cities he had some 
responsibility for ordering fuel. Evidently, these early superintendents 
were held in low esteem by the board members and given only those 
duties the board members wished to delegate. Gilland concludes that 
such matters as the school plant, personnel, supplies, finance, and public 
relations were largely reserved to the board members. 

In those early days the superintendents not only competed with 
board members, but with school principals. Obviously, the principals 
had been around a long time and had gained control over certain details 
which they were reluctant to surrender.? 

Reller found that the superintendency in a number of instances also 
met opposition from the teachers. 


Teachers often feared supervision, and, in the light of the type of super- 
vision furnished, their fear was at times warranted. They were not desirous 
of having one better trained than the local committeeman or one not so well 
known as the principal of the school observe and criticize their work, but 
more often there was the just fear that someone would be elected to the 
superintendency who was inferior to the teachers in professional skill and 
attainments, or some one who would enforce antiquated routine which was 
decidedly out of place.7 


It must be admitted that the early superintendents contributed, in 
Some measure, to the slow development of the superintendency. No 
doubt they were responsible in many instances for the chief problem 
that plagues their successors, namely, the lack of unity of control over 
all aspects of the school system. For example, the office of business 
manager had two origins : (1) to relieve the board of education of many 
laborious tasks; and, (2) where superintendencies were already estab- 
lished, to relieve the superintendents of much detail. Why did the 
Superintendents permit this duality to come about? Reller thinks it was 
because “е superintendent was not an able enough man in many in- 
Stances to make unitary control desirable, and that in many cases the 
members of the boards of education were still executors and saw unity, 
not in a corps of trained officers, but rather in the board of education." 8 

t any rate, he notes, the arguments today against dual control were 
Not advanced at the time it was developing. 


* Theodore Lee Reller, The Development of the City зарасын, of Schools in 


United St i ia: ished by the Author, 1935), p. 67. 
"Tage ee (Philadelphia: Publishe Y pad. р. 276. 
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It is generally conceded that many of the early superintendents were 
scholars, who had little interest in many of the executive phases of 
administration, except instruction. Many of them did not understand 
school financing, the school plant, or other noninstructional aspects of 
administration. To many of them there was a sharp line of demarcation 
between the intellectual and the business affairs of the school system. 
Arthur B. Moehlman concludes, “Thus, the unfortunate organization of 
the executive activity into areas of ‘instruction’ and ‘business’ was due 
probably as much to the belief and attitudes of the superintendents as to 
the boards of education, a perfect example of the serious errors that result 
from the absence of sound theory.” ? 


Tue Unrrary CONCEPTION 


The unitary conception of school administration is of recent origin. 
As was stated earlier, the dual and multiple organizations were due to 
weaknesses in the early administrators themselves, as well as the neces- 
sity of experimenting in a new area, and the tendency to mimic big 
business and the army. Naturally, it took time and understanding to 
undo these earlier mistakes. In fact, dual and multiple organizations are 
still in evidence, especially in the large city systems. Vestiges of the 
committee system are also commonplace; many a superintendent ex- 
plains things to a committee and then helps the committee explain them 
to the board before he can get his proposals to the attention of the board 
as a whole. However, there is ample evidence that these practices are 
on their way out. 

As the complexities of administration increased, especially in the 
great city systems, the superintendent began to win his spurs. In time, 
the board members were less inclined to get involved in the details of 
administration and more inclined to select persons of experience to cope 
with the involved problems that came to their attention. Gradually, the 
superintendent was given increased responsibility for selecting and 
assigning the teaching staff, for the supervision of instruction, for the 
procedures of pupil personnel, for grading schools and classifying pupils, 
for courses of study, for the finance and building programs, and for 
public relations. 

No doubt, since the turn of the century professional courses in school 
administration have done much to advance the cause, especially the 
unitary conception of school administration, Men now come to their 
administrative positions with theory as well as with practice; they know 
what the authorities think best, and they recognize outworn and thread- 
bare practices. Numerous theses and dissertations deal with the practical 

9 School Administration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), pp. 247-48. 
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problems of administration, constituting a never ending source of sug- 
gestions and inspiration. The professors of such courses have become 
known as authorities, and they do not hesitate to take their graduate 
students into the field with them. Surveys are to this day the best single 
source of suggestions for the improvement of administrative practices. 


MISPLACED EMPHASES 


Unfortunately, until very recent times the emphasis in school admin- 
istration has been upon the material and mechanical aspects. Until well 
into the twentieth century the forms of organization received most 
attention ; stress was placed upon the size of school boards, the reduction 
and abolition of standing committees, the fiscal policies, and the con- 
solidation of schools. During the second and third decades of this 
century the scientific movement became uppermost, and much time was 
devoted to perfecting standardized tests, making age-grade studies, 
studying desirable class size, rating teachers, scoring school buildings, 
and establishing uniform business practices. Writing in 1930, George S. 
Counts surmised, *During the past twenty-five or thirty years interest 
in the accurate measurement of school products has probably absorbed 
more energy and first-rate ability among students of education in 
America than any other single activity.” 10 

No doubt, with the acceptance of the “line and staff" concept of 
unitary control, school administration tended to become more and more 
authoritative. In the words of Harold Benjamin: 


By the end of the first quarter of the present century the typical school 
arrangements in this country resembled those of big business and the manu- 
facturing industry far more slavishly than good educational purposes required. 
The ideal head of a school system was thought to be a clever man who got 
things done by personal force and smart maneuvers. . . . He planned the work, 
he told the hired hands how it had to be done, and then they went ahead and 
did it according to specifications, He was the executive director, the managing 
engineer, the chairman of the board of directors, the production manager, the 
ubiquitous foreman all merged into one resplendent whole. 


Recent TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


.. In recent times much progress has been made in educational admin- 
istration. Gilland has documented several trends, such as: smaller 
boards; longer and overlapping terms of office for board members ; the 


election of board members at large, rather than by districts or wards; 
1 


з The Ameri Ишке (New York: John Day Co., Inc, 1930), р. 146. 
C * Ву рос О анн Controls, by Jessie B. Sears, р. 17. 
OPyright, 1938, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
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TABLE XX 
ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL Boarps IN THIRTY CITIES 
No Type 
Term + 
of of |Fiscal 
No: How eod of | Stand- Рау lExecu-| Inde- 
on of Office |> ; for А 
Воага Selected Selection in ing | Services | “Ve pend- 
Tears Com- Organ- ence 
mittees ization 

$ 7 |elected at large 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
А 3 |appointeds | at large 6 0 None Unit | No 
5 | elected (see >) 4 0 $2.00« | Unit | Yes 
7 | elected at large 6 14 None Unit | Yes 
7 | elected at large 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
9 | elected at large 3 4 Nonea | Unit | Yes 
9 |appointed* | at large 3 5 None Mult.| Yes 
9 | elected at large 6 1 Мопе Dual | Yes 
5 appointed* | at large 4 0 $200¢ Unit | Yes 
Honolulu.. 8 |appointed! | by dist's 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
Indianapolis. 5 | elected at large 4 0 None Mult.| Yes 
Minneapolis. 7 |elected at large 6 0 None Unit | Yes 
9 |appointeds | at large 3 5 None Unit | No 
7s | elected at large 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
7 |elected at large 4 4 $10.00» | Unit | Yes 
Oklahoma City.. 5 | elected (see 5) 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
Omaha.. 3 12 | elected at large 4 7 None Unit | Yes 
Peoria... 7 | elected at large 5 0 None Unit | Yes 
Portland.. 7 |elected at large 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
Providence 7 |elected by dist's 6 0 None Unit | Yes 
Richmond. 5 |elected: at large 5 0 None Unit | Yes 
St. Paul... f 7 |elected at large 6 0 None Unit | Yes 
Salt Lake City...| 12 | elected by dist's 4 5 $400¢ Mult.| Yes 
San Diego....... 5 | elected at large 6 0 $600* Unit | Yes 
Springfield 9 | elected (see i) 6 2 None Unit | Yes 
Syracuse. . 7 | elected at large 4 0 None Unit | Ves 
Tampa*. 5 | elected by dist's 4 0 $200* Unit | Yes 
Toledo.. 5 | elected at large 4 0 None Unit | Yes 
Trenton.. RES 9 jappointed* | at large 3 4 None Unit | No 
Wilmington..... 6 |appointed! | at large 4 0 None Unit | Yes 

operas Eva ade Aid Rs | ee ee Ыы Sele 1. 1 1 — 


a Appointed by the mayor. 

> Two members by districts, three at large. 

* Per meeting. 

4 Except the treasurer, who receives $1,500 annually. 
* Annually. 

* Appointed by the Territorial Governor. 

£Six, plus the mayor. 

^ Four by districts, one at large. 

1 Elected by city council. 

3 Eight by districts, one at large. 

* Hillsborough County. 

! Appointed by resident judge of the State Supreme Court. 


4 Source: Fred W. Arbogast, “Trends in Internal Administrative Organization in Large 
City School Systems” (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, University of Utah., 1951), P- 77. 
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the recognition of the superintendent as the sole executive of the board ; 
and the elimination of standing committees.” 

Nevertheless, in 1941, while twenty-one of forty-one cities with over 
200,000 population had the unitary-executive type of organization, the 
remainder divided administrative responsibility between two, three, or 
four coordinate executives; school boards varied in size from five to 
fifteen ; and almost half the boards still clung to the standing-committee 
system of operation. While twenty-seven of the forty-one cities elected 
board members at large, as advocated by the authorities in educational 
administration, ten cities filled boards by appointments by the mayor, a 
district judge, ог the city council.” 

Fred W. Arbogast, in 1951, studied thirty cities having popula- 
tions between 100,000 and 500,000. Table XX reveals some of his 
findings. 

Many inconsistencies between theory and practice are here revealed. 
The mayor still appointed the board members in Albany, New York; 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Gary, Indiana; Newark and Trenton, New 
Jersey; and Wilmington, Delaware. In Providence, Rhode Island ; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Tampa (Hillsborough County), Florida, board 
members were elected by districts. In many of the cities board members 
served only three years, unless re-elected. Three of these great cities still 
have multiple types of organization, namely, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ; and Salt Lake City, Utah. While twenty of the 
thirty cities had board members who operate as committees of the whole, 
the remainder, ten in number, retained executive standing committees on 
twenty-nine different aspects of school administration, such as: build- 
ings and grounds (8), finance and auditing (7), cafeterias (4), instruc- 
tion (3), purchasing (2), health and special services (2), courses of 
study and textbooks (1), legislation (1), maintenance (1), teachers 
(1), and supplies (1). It is shocking to learn that three of the boards 
still look to some other municipal agency to set the budget for the opera- 
tion of the schools. Obviously, superintendents in some of our great 
Cities are still hamstrung and prevented from assuming the roles of 
educational statesmen. 

In his study Arbogast sought information regarding changes in the 
form, structure, personnel, divisions, and activities of administration 
Which would reflect attempts during the last decade to gear education to 
the changing needs and tempo of the times. Table XXI reveals some of 
his findings : 

12. ОР, cit, рр, 264-75, “ ic School Administrative 
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TABLE XXI 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION IN Firty-Four Crry SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS For THE Рек1ор, 1940-50 


Item Changes Yes No 
1. Changes in titles of administrative оЙтсегз.......................- 40 14 
2. Changes in lines of authority of administrative оћсегѕ............. 37 17 
3. A shift away from the traditional line-and-staff type of organization 

toward a cooperative, group-planning {уре...................... 40 12 
4. A shift from a multiple to a unit type of organization 3 18 35 
5. A shift from a unit to a multiple type of organization............... 1 52 
6. An increase in centralization of administrative activity in the central 

DIOS s/o Re алле eR duo A АЖАТ Wa t ONE 35 
7. Decentralization of administrative activity 24 31 
8. Decentralization of administrative activity into districts within the 

MORE eere ОКУ УИС а TUE 3 50 
9. Decentralization of administrative activity toward the local school as 

Se Uit. РА ER a MONTIS ЕТ E ale Esiosa een o 22 30 

10. Substitution of leadership for authority in administration. . wae 45 7 
11. An increase in the amount of supervisory services......... коа 44 10 
12. A decrease in the amount of supervisory ѕегуісеѕ................... 5 48 
13. Substitution of supervision in specific subject areas for general super- 

Жол Renee E es oo нере гесез e prttt 5 45 

14. Substitution of general supervision for supervision in specific subject 

MES ОРАЛИГИ, RR 30 19 

15. Placement of increased supervisory responsibilities with the principal 

Inihis-own: SCHOOL. nis again де sto diets ce лл АЗА eere ertt 44 9 
16. A decrease in the supervisory responsibilities on the part of the prin- 

eipalan his OWN SCHOO! seh ШЕ ОЬ а... 2 52 
17. A shift toward participatory group study and group decision in policy 

formation, curriculum development, еїс.......................... 52 2 
18. A tendency to place added emphasis upon the service of supplies and 

equipmeute ПОНЕТИ ОНИ. T ае нна ауан 52 2 
19. An increase in interpretative activities, such as interpreting the schools 

to the PDOs screens Erro ee ER UE rns EAE 1 


20. A decrease in interpretative activities 


ee 


Source: Fred W. Arbogast, “Trends in Internal Administrative Organization in 
I ee Systems” (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, University of Utah, 
‚Р. //. 


As the table shows, forty of the fifty-four cities had changed titles of 
administrative officers, and thirty-seven of the fifty-four, lines of 
authority of administrative officers. Functional vertical patterns of 
organization were replacing the nonfunctional horizontal systems of the 
past. It is to be noted that many systems had established vertical or- 
ganizations before 1940. Assistant superintendents charged with super- 
vision of instruction and personnel, respectively, were replacing assistant 
superintendents in charge of elementary and secondary education, respec 
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tively. Subject-matter supervisors on all levels were replacing kinder- 
garten supervisors, elementary school supervisors, and high school 
supervisors, New titles were coming into being, such as assistant 
superintendent of special education, director of school-community rela- 
tions, coordinator of family-life education, and director of food services. 
Divisional organizations were becoming prevalent, such as child study, 
guidance and special services, curriculum, research, personnel, and in- 
struction. Multiple organizations were being replaced by unitary 
organizations, centered in the superintendent. 

New terminology was creeping in: "supervisors" were now called 
“consultants,” “directors,” and “coordinators.” In titular identification, 
at least, the emphasis had been turned toward educational leadership 
and in-service stimulation, and away from traditional duties and respon- 
sibilities. Space limitations prohibit a more detailed analysis of the find- 
ings of this study. Some items, such as numbers 5, 13, and 16, indicate 
steps backward, but most items indicate considerable progress in the 
large city systems in the last ten years. 


RECENT INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In documenting innovations in the forties, in fifty-four cities from 
100,000 to 500,000 population, Arbogast concluded that the tendency is 
to increase supervision in service fields rather than in traditional subject- 
matter fields. A total of seventy-nine increases were reported in the 
fields of audio-visual education, pupil personnel, libraries, adult educa- 
tion, curriculum, instruction, and in-service education. Also, these addi- 
tions reflected the trend toward vertical, as opposed to horizontal, 
Organization of services. A total of twenty-nine increases were also 
noted in special subject supervisors, chiefly in the fields of art, music, 
health and physical education, home economics, industrial arts, and 
English. But thirty of forty-nine replies indicated conclusively a shift 
away from special supervision and toward general supervision. Espe- 
cially is the trend noticeable at the elementary school level, where gen- 
eral supervisors are replacing the specialists in social studies, science, 
arithmetic, and the other academic subjects. However, there is still 
Some desire for special supervisors at the elementary school level in the 
narrower fields of art, music, and physical education. Even so, the 
Platoon school and the departmentalized elementary school are definitely 
on their way out. Obviously, the self-contained classrooms need a more 
general type of supervision. 

A Pacific Coast city superintendent reported: “We have swung 
Completely over to general supervision. Each supervisor is a generalist, 
but also a specialist of one field. Each supervisor is assigned to nine 
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adjacent schools, and is responsible for the complete supervisory program 
therein. As a specialist each such supervisor serves ‘on call’ as a con- 
sultant anywhere in the city where need arises.” 

Another marked movement is to make the school principal the gen- 
eral supervisor in his own building. Arbogast found that forty-four out 
of fifty-three replies indicated placement of increased responsibilities for 
supervision with the principal in his own school. Many systems are 
employing additional secretaries and clerks and thus relieving the prin- 
cipals of many routine activities so that they can attend to the more 
important duties of general supervision. Of course, the shift to the 
broad-fields curriculum and the self-contained classroom demands a 
generalized type of supervision which the principal is better able to give 
than anyone else. As one superintendent reported, “We are fast moving 
toward the community type school in which the principal is the profes- 
sional leader in the school and the community." The trend toward plac- 
ing the central office supervisor in the role of a consultant only would 
seem to be another reason for centering the responsibility for supervision 
of instruction with the principal of the local school. 


Tue POPULATION CHALLENGE 


Some of the problems of school administration in our day are abso- 
lutely new. As Paul R. Mort observes, “The big city . . . is something 
new under the sun. It was born in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury at a time before either the public or the profession was conscious of 
what we speak of as professional school administration. To a large extent 
we are still stumbling along with the structures invented to meet this 
new situation a half century ago." 1 

Following World War II, there was a sharp reversal in the long-time 
decline in the fertility of the American population. The low birth rate of 
the depression years had misled the experts in their calculations on popu- 
lation trends. The net production rate calculated at 100 in the late 
thirties reached 136 in 1946. In 1947 there were 3,700,000 births in the 
nation, an all-time high. The number of children under five years of age 
in 1940 was around 10,000,000; by 1950 it was over 15,000,000. 
Children five to nine years of age in 1940 totaled 10,000,000, but in 
1955 it was estimated that there would be around 16,500,000. In 1950 
the crest of the new wave struck the elementary school; in 1956, it was 
predicted, it would strike the high school, and by 1960 the high school 
enrolments would be 30 per cent greater than in 1948. In the early 
sixties, the crest will strike the colleges and the labor markets. There 


TR ee of School Administration (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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will, in all probability, be a second period of high birth rates beginning 
about 1960, when children born in the forties marry and start to have 
babies. However, it is believed by the experts that as the marriage rate 
drops—and it has been dropping in recent years—there will be a resump- 
tion of the long-time decline in fertility. If so, the wave will "finally wash 
itself out in old-age security towards the end of the century.” ?? 

As time goes on, the percentage of older people in the population will 
probably increase. If so, it will be increasingly difficult to get the proper 
financial support for public education. In 1945 only about one-third of 
the population was over fifty years of age. In 1960, it is estimated, the 
figure will be 37.5 per cent, and by 1980, about 42 per cent. These older 
people may be more interested in old-age security than in education, 
and they will have the votes to make their influence count. 

Also, in the future, it is likely that there will be relatively fewer 
families with children in the public schools. Even in 1942 only about 
one-third of the families in Ohio had children in the public schools.'9 

If these conclusions are true, the superintendent of schools has many 
difficult years ahead. 

Moreover, Edwards thinks, “Equally significant for educational 
policy is the close association of low fertility with high planes of living, 
and high fertility with low planes of living. If so, the people of the 
classes are not likely to be so interested in supporting schools for the 
children of the masses. At the same time, education will be increasingly 
important to society as the population reserves are drawn from the areas 
of lower cultural and poorer economic status." *7 

The increasing mobility of the population makes the support of educa- 
tion in all regions a matter of national concern. It is estimated that over 
70 million persons were living in 1947 in different houses from the ones 
they were living in seven years earlier. During this period, 25 million 
moved into other counties, and 12.5 million moved into other states (5 
million to a contiguous state and 7.5 million to a noncontiguous state). 

During this interval, 7.5 million persons left farms to take up their 
residence in cities and towns. Of course, these migrants take their 
children with them. In this interval, 22 per cent of the children seven 
to thirteen years of age were migrants, and only 36.6 per cent lived in 
the same house over the seven-year period. One in ten in this age 
group had moved to another state. Of the youth of high school age, 17.7 
Der cent were migrants, 21 per cent of those of junior college age had 
moved into other counties, and nearly б per cent into noncontiguous 

15 Newton Р. Edwards, “Educational Implications of Population Change in the 


United States," Education, I (March, 1950), 3-18. 
ST C Holy and Roy. al of Teacher ilies with Children in Ohio Public Schools,” 


Educational Research Bulletin, XXI (October 14, 1942), 189-201. 
Ор. cit., p. 9. 
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counties. Certainly, the migrant children will create many administrative 
headaches for many years to come. 


THE STRUCTURAL CHALLENGE 


As education continues to become a national concern certain struc- 
tural changes in educational administration may be forced upon us. In 
the opinion of B. H. Jarman, “schooling as a fundamental function of 
society has outgrown the local community." He continues: 


No local school system can be entrusted with the power to define the needs 
of the citizen because the pupil is not only a local resident but a state, national, 
and world citizen as well. . . . American schools operating under local auspices 
simply do not turn out students who are aware either of political conditions or 
of what they can do to remedy the situation by the exercise of the franchise. 
The American way of life may be lost by default because of our refusal to 
exercise our most precious heritage in the use of the ballot. f 

The remedies offered by both lay and professional leaders seem to this 
writer futile. The recommendations range, as we have seen, from reforms in 
teacher training, higher pay for teachers, more school buildings, to controversy 
involving the orthodox-progressive feud. No one has proposed the Darwinian 
thesis that changing functions necessitate changing structures. We all know 
that the functions of education have changed so as to include a host of new 
activities, yet the fundamental structure of education—the local school system— 
has remained the same. It is the contention of this article that, unless the 
structure of American education be changed so as to conform with school 
functions, we are, indeed, a doomed people. . . . А 

There seems to be but one answer to the dilemma faced by public education, 
and this answer will be far from satisfactory to many of us. The answer, of 
course, is that the basic structure of education must reside at the state level 
rather than with the local community.18 


Although few educators hold this point of view, many are agreed that 
structural changes of various sorts must be made. In 1940 approxi- 
mately three million children were enrolled in over 100,000 one-teacher 
schools, about four million were enrolled in two- and three-teacher 
schools, and between three and four million were attending six-teacher 
and larger schools in communities under 2,500 population. In spite of 
some advances since World War II, the one-teacher school is still the 
prevailing type. Tt is generally conceded that the size of the school, as 
well as the size and resources of the administrative unit of which it is a 
part, are important factors in determining the quality of education. The 
consolidation of schools, both into attendance and administrative units, 


18 “А New Structure for American Education, School and Society, LXXIV 
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will require structural changes that challenge the ingenuity of the best 
administrators. 

For lack of structural provisions, many types of education are 
neglected in the various states. The great majority of school districts 
in the United States have no provisions for the exceptional child, the 
crippled, the blind or partially blind, the deaf or hard-of-hearing, the 
mentally defective, the behavioral problem-child. Such provisions must 
be brought through structural changes, involving the cooperation of 
individual schools and school systems and of state educational agencies. 

Almost as neglected as the handicapped children are the adults. 
American schools have been organized primarily for children; the staff, 
equipment, and approach are not suited to adults. The extension work 
of colleges and universities, commendable as it is, rarely touches the 
adults who have not been to college. Yet it is generally conceded that 
education must be a life-long project in а democracy where all have 
the right to vote. Up to this time, little has been done in American edu- 
cation in the realm of adult education. Moreover, it is doubtful that 
much can be done without some structural changes; “since adult educa- 
tion needs to be flexible, adjustable, mobile, it does not lend itself to neat 
institutional patterns of classes, schools, and districts as do other forms 
and levels of education.” 1° 

Adequate vocational education is also difficult to obtain within tra- 
ditional patterns of school organization and operation. In 1940 more 
than a million students were enrolled in federally aided all-day classes, 
and another million and a quarter enrolled in evening and part-time 
classes. Evidently, the federal government will step into the picture 
when and where it is necessary. Meanwhile, states and localities are 
confronted with structural changes for better programs of vocational 
education. Obviously, few isolated districts can do much about it. The 
offerings necessary in any adequate program are beyond the finances of 
most school districts ; larger administrative units are necessary 1п most 
instances. Regional schools require the cooperative efforts of several 
districts, usually under state supervision. Meanwhile, the demand for 
varied vocational offerings increases every year. As our society be- 
Comes more complex, it needs more technicians, more semitechnical 
Workers, and more technical specialists of the types that do not require 
attendance at colleges or universities. Much of such preparation will be 
offered in post-high-school trade and industrial schools, technical high 
schools, technical institutes, and junior colleges within the framework of 
the public school system. 


19 ] PEU iod, Forty-fourth 
Nelson B. H Education in the Postwar Period, y 
Yearbook, а Seis of Education, Part Il, Structural Reor- 
Sanization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945 
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The functional reorganization of the American school system is a 
constant challenge to educational administrators. Preschool education 
is barely on the horizon. The emphasis of the elementary school is in 
question. When the high school period should begin is a problem. When 
and where vocational education should start is an issue. The relation- 
ship of junior and senior colleges is unsolved. And the whole realm of 
adult education is almost untouched. 

It is doubtful that individual states can solve their problems of pro- 
fessional education single-handed. Possible fields of cooperative educa- 
tion among states include many areas of specialization that many states 
cannot afford to support alone, such as medicine, veterinary medicine, 
social work, public administration, and graduate work in professional 
education. Truly, American educational leaders will not want for prob- 
lems to solve, most of them involving structural reorganizations. 

Some states need to change many of the provisions for education in 
their constitutions. Oftentimes the constitutional provisions for educa- 
tion include details which should have been left to the legislature. Be- 
cause of such restrictions, some states are unable to establish an adequate 
system of education. Moreover, the tradition of almost complete local 
autonomy is so firmly embedded in the laws of many states that it is im- 
possible to enforce uniform state school programs. Some state governors 
have so much power that they can negate sound educational programs, 
and some are so economy-minded and so uninformed on educational 
matters that they constitute a constant threat to education. In some 
states, financial agencies of various sorts can smother education. 

The relationship of educational agencies, public welfare agencies, and 
public health agencies is another challenging area for educational admin- 
istrators. At present there is a recognized lack of clearly defined respon- 
sibilities which permits or encourages inferior or duplicating services. 
These relationships should be clearly defined in the future. There should 
be a clear demarcation of functions between the related services so that 
all are performed with maximum efficiency and minimum cost. Health 
and library services, recreational facilities, and juvenile delinquency 
machinery are examples of such areas of conflict and misunderstanding. 

Most commonly discussed is a shift in the method of financing schools. 
Even though local option in education is continued, it is believed by 
many that there must be better support for schools and that local support 
will not suffice. In the opinion of Edwards, “The American public school 
can no longer be safely ‘tethered’ to the property tax of the local com- 
munity ; the tax base should be further extended to the state and to the 
nation.” * Inasmuch as this issue has been thoroughly discussed in ап 


29 0р. cit., p. 13. 
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earlier chapter, it is merely cited here as a challenge to educational 
administration. 

Another area to which insufficient thought has been given is that of 
research and its role in the improvement of education. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison says, “Education for the years ahead must be characterized by 
more rigorous thinking, bold experimentation, and scientific ap- 
praisal.” 21 Up to the present, few schools, local, state, or national, have 
adequate provisions for organized research programs. In the opinion of 
many experts, the expansion of research is an imperative in American 
education." 


Tue DEMOCRATIC CHALLENGE 


An important challenge is that of making educational administration 
more democratic. The traditional view of administration put the ad- 
ministrator in the driver’s seat. To the extent that it was necessary to 
get official approval of his plans, he took others into his confidence. To 
the extent that he could, he kept his plans to himself. His dealings were 
largely acts of salesmanship; without putting all the cards on the table 
he sold his board, his staff, and his patrons a “bill of goods." Un- 
fortunately, many administrators still behave in this manner. When they 
do, the board, the staff, and the public regard them with suspicion ; sales 
resistance rises with each forced sale and relationships are constantly 
Strained. 

In the future, educational administrators must deal honestly and co- 
operatively with the public. The public need not tolerate schools about 
which it has little to say. Many superintendents have discovered this 
fact too late. Those interested in their jobs, and those preparing for 
them, should recognize that the public has the right to determine the 
functions of the school. It is a wise leader who involves the entire com- 
munity in a constant study of the schools. After all, the schools should 
Serve the needs of the public; the program belongs to the people. It is 
the privilege of the administrator to help the public manage its schools 
Wisely, 

No longer can we assume that parents will learn all they need to know 
about the schools through their children. The administrator must con- 
front the people face to face, or, at least, a representative sampling of the 
People. He must help organize groups to facilitate discussions of educa- 
tional problems, develop techniques to direct these meetings along 
Proper lines, and, above all, know where he would like to go with such 
aid. He must learn how to harness all the interest and the wisdom of all 
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concerned with the children in school and the community in which they 
live. This is the most pressing challenge in American education. 

Undoubtedly, the school program of the future will be more con- 
cerned with the general welfare than it has been. Traditionally, the 
schools have served the classes and catered to special interests. When 
the public gets aroused, we may expect the schools to serve its needs. 
Who knows what the future may bring? Under proper guidance we can 
anticipate such innovations from community to community as schools 
that operate during the entire year, “life-adjustment” experiences of all 
sorts, camping as a part of the school program, conducted travel, or- 
ganized work experience, and programs in the realm of human rela- 
tions. Without question, the future will bring better guidance services, 
more elaborate programs of vocational education, sounder programs of 
general education, and better citizenship training. The new school must 
become a “laboratory for democracy.” Of course, all these innovations 
and changes involve personnel, instructional materials, equipment, and 
buildings. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHALLENGES 


The democratic schools will create numerous problems for the ad- 
ministrator. Many of these problems have been discussed in the earlier 
chapters of this volume. The school board must become the servant 
of all the people in the community. It must work with the staff, as well 
as the patrons. The channels of communication must be kept open be- 
tween administrators and staff, between administrators and public. 
New agencies of cooperation and assistance must be devised. Free dis- 
cussion must be invited and the public must be kept informed. No 
longer can the board regard the schools as its private domain. Simple 
as it may seem, such a change will be almost revolutionary. 

The new schools will require new teachers. Few teachers have been 
carefully selected, and most teachers have been trained along traditional 
lines. A better selection must be made, and they must be better educated 
before schools can become functional in American life. Surely the teach- 
ing profession of the future operating in the democratic setting will be 
more appealing than it has been in the “line-and-staff” organizations 0 
the past, where many teachers were intimidated every hour of the day. 
Unfortunately, the schools have not challenged the most capable young 
people. The administrator has the task of establishing general appre!” 
tion of the significance of the teacher in the new school. Having selected 
the best, he must train and retrain them for the newer tasks. And he 
must advance their salaries, improve their working conditions, decrease 
their loads, and do everything else necessary to retain them in service. 
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The functional schools will require new plants. It is not merely 
the question of number of buildings and their seating capacities, although 
that is a major problem. It is a question of quality ; few school buildings 
now standing are suited to the needs of the democratic school. New 
school buildings should be tailored to fit new needs and conditions. 
School architecture has been very backward; many architects have 
drawn plans for new structures along traditional lines. Apparently, too 
few architects have been oriented to their tasks. Obviously, the archi- 
tects, and oftentimes the superintendents and boards of education, have 
lacked clearly determined notions of the role of the school, its objectives 
and curricula. In the future, we may expect pupils and teachers, com- 
munity groups and school patrons, teachers and non-teaching employees, 
as well as administrators, board members, and architects to plan educa- 
tional plants. When they do, we may have more functional buildings. 

A major task of the modern school administrator is to raise the 
money to hire the teachers and to build and equip the schools. As the 
standards for both teachers and buildings are raised, and as the educa- 
tional program becomes more varied and functional, the revenue prob- 
lem becomes more acute. Moreover, the educational administrator is at 
the mercy of the public. Although he may know that only a very small 
part of the national income is spent on schools and that the public can 
afford to pay much more, such knowledge is of no avail unless the educa- 
tional leader can convince the public of this. So long as the proposed 
program runs along traditional lines, he may encounter little opposition, 
but it is his responsibility to improve the school program. If he is wise, 
he will take the community into his confidence. He may have the 

know-how," but must have public support. Teachers, patrons, and citi- 

zens should have active roles in the formulation of the financial program. 
. The whole area of public relations is in its infancy. Many educa- 
tional leaders fail in their endeavor to combat the vested interests in 
their communities and states, to answer the unfair criticism heaped 
"pon the schools by paid propagandists, to form democratic planning 
groups with the welfare of the children at heart. Many school adminis- 
{оз fail because they are too dogmatic, too stubborn, too inflexible. 
nthe years ahead, much study must be given this aspect of educational 
administration. 


COMPETENT EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


i In recent years, much attention has been given to the competen- 
les of educational administrators. There exists widespread dissatis- 
action with the educational leaders of the country. In part, this is 
Че to the manner in which they have been selected. Obviously, the 
Public should not expect professional performance from persons who 
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have not been professionally trained. Unfortunately, many superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals are in this category. 'Too often, 
promotion into an administrative position has been a reward for good 
teaching, long service, or peculiar contribution, such as producing win- 
ning athletic teams. If so, the person thrown into a position of leader- 
ship rarely can lead ; he does not know his own way around. Moreover, 
the incidental training that such a person can acquire in late afternoon, 
evening, and Saturday morning extension and residence courses, or in 
the occasional summer session, does not suffice. Engineers, medical 
doctors, lawyers, and the practitioners of other recognized professions 
do not assume their positions so easily; an intensive period of full-time 
study is the requisite for any profession, including education. 

There is an additional reason for the inadequacies of the present-day 
educational administrators. Their tasks are far more involved than they 
were heretofore. In times past, school administration was regarded nar- 
rowly as the business of operating schools; buildings, equipment, sup- 
plies, finances, and kindred considerations took up most of the energy 
of the superintendent in the rapidly growing American town or city. 
The means of maintaining schools were so pressing he had little time to 
think about the role the schools were playing in American democracy. 
Nowadays, the demands of the hour are equally urgent, but oftentimes 
of another nature. In some settings at least, superintendents are com- 
pelled to think about the ends of education as well as the means. 

When the educational leader enters the arena of his activity in twen- 
tieth-century America, he had best be well prepared. His role is not a 
simple one; he will be continually confronted with problems that have 
social, economic, and political implications. Unless he knows the ends 
of education, he is doomed to failure. Of course, his deficiencies may 
never be discovered by himself or by others. But his shortcomings will 
have a sorry immortality in the minds of the children who attend his 
schools, and his mistakes will negate the efforts of the best of staffs. 

Тһе National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion has given considerable attention to the competencies of educational 
administrators. Their tentative list of 1950 goes beyond credits, de- 
grees, and other academic requirements. Because it represents the col- 
lective thought of so many fine thinkers, we reproduce it here: 


TENTATIVE List or LEADERSHIP COMPETENCIES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS ?? 


The Committee feels that a list of qualities and competencies characterizing 
effective educational leadership is important. It is believed, however; that mere 


22 Programs for Preparing Educational Administrators, The Report of the Fourth 
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possession of these qualities and competencies is inadequate. Leadership con- 
sists of more than a set of qualities or traits. In order for education to serve 
its proper function in our American democracy, the educational leader who 
serves with maximal effectiveness must have a vision of goals to be achieved 
by schools. He will study and analyze the specific school-community situation, 
identify various human, material, and agency resources, and take into con- 
sideration the many unique factors present. Based upon this analysis, appro- 
priate techniques and ways and means are selected and the action program 
developed. The competency and the inclination so to study and analyze the 
situation where leadership is to occur may well be the primal quality and com- 
petency requisite to effective educational leadership. 


А. Educational Administration Develops School-Community Relationships: 
*1. Helps improve the quality of living in the community through the school 
program. 

2. Studies and uses the resources of the community to enrich the program 
of the schools. 

3. Identifies and utilizes the influential forces and agencies of the com- 
munity while maintaining contact with all groups. 

4. Shows sensitivity to community, board and staff attitudes, and to the 
social and economic conditions of the community. 

5. Develops cooperation between the school and community by encourag- 
ing participation of staff, citizens and pupils in committees and com- 
munity councils on surveys, implementation of survey findings, and 
school-community improvement projects. ; 

6. Stimulates the community to recognize its needs and organizes to meet 
them by active participation in developing the school program. 

7. Submits recommendations on basic policies and action-programs geared 
to the welfare of the children in the community, as revealed by a 
continuing evaluation of the work of the schools. PER 

8. Encourages the community to make wide use of the facilities of the 
School. 


B. Educational Administration Fosters School Personnel Relationships : 
* 9. Createsa sympathetic and constructive atmosphere through concern for 
the health, happiness and effectiveness of the professional and other 
Staff as workers and as people 
—through effective staff meetings. 
—through readiness as a friendly, helpful consultant. 
—throu ive evaluation. VE 
10. Exerts ber potete and community organization by: 
а) Perso iation. А 
b Eoconraghig tale affiliation on local, state, and national RM 
c) Providing opportunities for staff participation 1n these ac ү, ЖЫ 
E. Consistently uses the democratic approach in the formation of policie 
Which affect the school and community. 
$ Designates key competencies. 
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*12. 


#13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
*17. 
* 18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


* 22. 
*23. 


B 
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Skillfully applies psychological principles and knowledge of child 
development in creating and administering the educational program. 
Works with the board, staff, pupils, parents, and community repre- 
sentatives in developing a philosophy of education appropriate to the 
individual school situation. 

Makes provisions for the maximum development of the individual 
pupil. 

Translates democratic philosophy of education into practice in working 
with groups of teachers, pupils, parents, and community representa- 
tives. 

Draws from school and community people their best qualities, thoughts 
and talents for development of schools. 

Recognizes outstanding qualities and abilities in staff members and 
helps them make their most valuable contribution. 

Provides opportunity in the school for individuals to learn how to 
attack and solve group and intergroup problems. 

Makes provisions for using the recommendations made by groups and 
individuals. 

Accepts suggestions and criticisms openmindedly. 

Evaluates with educational and lay persons. 

Anticipates new developments and plans accordingly. 

Possesses courage to act, sincerity of purpose, sound judgment, ability 


„ to engender confidence. 


C. Educational Administration Helps Develop the Instructional Program: 


24. 
* 25 
26. 


* 27. 


* 28. 


* 29. 


Uses many sources of information and fields of knowledge to develop 

and interpret the educational program. 

Keeps informed on recent developments in education in its social setting 

and makes appropriate applications. 

Applies a knowledge of American and other educational systems and 

the historical, social, political, and economic framework within which 

they operate. 

Participates in activities such as workshops, conferences, and systematic 

reading, which aid in his further professsional development. 

Plans work effectively and economically while providing a functional 

administrative organization. 

Stimulates the professional growth of the staff by: 

а) Sharing with the faculty and community in the formulation of а 
statement of educational aims and objectives. 

b) Helping organize a program of in-service education. 

c) Helping others to interpret, use, and see further implications grow- 
ing out of recent developments in education. " 

d) Demonstrating an interest in the professional development of indi- 
vidual faculty members. 


* Designates key competencies. 
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D. Educational Administration Organizes Effectively and Uses Technical 
Skills; 


КО 5 ар _ 


* 30. Uses effective personnel practices, including democratic selection and 
assignment, adequate record systems, good working relations and con- 
ditions, adequate salary schedule, and recognition. 

31. Applies appropriate legal principles and capitalizes fully upon the 
| freedom provided therein for the advancement of education. 
32. Reflects the concept that administration is the servant of teaching and 
| 1еагпїпд. 
* 33. Is effective in planning and operating the school plant. 
a) Employs the best techniques in preparing educational specifications. 
b) Facilitates the functioning and cooperation of school boards, archi- 
tects, educational consultants, and lay groups. 
c) Manages the school plant well. 

*34. Expedites procurement and distribution of supplies and equipment on 
the basis of economic conditions, sources of supply, kinds of items avail- 
able, and appraisal according to specifications. 

*35. Employs the best criteria of school and public finance in preparing and 
operating the school budget. 

* 36. Uses research in planning, conducting, and evaluating the educational 
program. 

a) Collects, organizes, interprets original data and reports results. 
b) Appraises the school constantly in the light of the needs of children 
in a changing society. 
C) Initiates new programs after conducting needed research and con- 
sulting with persons affected. 
37. Continuously selí-evaluates. 

*38. Teaches well and recognizes good teaching. 

| * 39, Effectively uses media of individual and mass communication to under- 

stand and to promote understanding: 

| a) Is adept in speaking, listening, writing. 

b) Uses a variety of communication media. 

c) Organizes informational reports adequately. 


E. Educational Administrators Have Fine Personal Qualities: 
40. Are friendly, modest, and genuinely humble. 
41. Believe in the worth and dignity of all human beings. 
42. Use democratic procedures consistently and effectively. 
43. Are good followers and listeners as well as leaders. 
44. Have the ability to inspire others. 
45. Are not fearful or easily intimidated. 
46. Enjoy their work. 
47. Understand and love children and youth. 
48. Use sound judgment in weighing evidence and circumstances in arriv- 
ing at decisions. 
49. Have a sound philosophy of life and education. 


* Designates key competencies. 
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PREPARING COMPETENT EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


There is ample evidence that many professional schools and colleges 
of education are endeavoring to prepare school administrators with the 
above attributes. In so doing, many involve other departments of the 
universities in which such professional schools rightly have their setting : 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, economics, political science, psy- 
chiatry, law, business administration, speech, journalism, architecture, 
public health, and the like. There is widespread recognition of the fact 
that most educational problems are many-sided : curricular changes in- 
vite social and religious repercussions ; school legislation frequently runs 
into a stone wall of prejudices; the financial measures must run the 
gantlet of the legislature and constituted legal procedures; mass media 
must be employed in campaigns for additional school moneys. However, 
until recently the contribution of nonprofessional subjects to the prepara- 
tion of educational administrators was not consciously planned. 

Now we know that neither professional nor academic courses will 
suffice. The prospective administrator needs field experiences, just as 
the prospective teacher needs student-teaching. Many schools are now 
providing interneships and other forms of field experiences under com- 
petent guidance and supervision. 

No longer should society leave its educational leadership to chance. 
The selective recruitment of able students is imperative. The administra- 
tor should be selected in terms of his social and personal attributes as 
well as in terms of scholarship. No doubt, the search for talent should 
precede the arrival of the student at the graduate school, or even his 
registration in college. The likely candidate can be given brief assign- 
ments designed to test his administrative ability along the line. Success- 
ful leaders of student activities should be given exposures to the pos- 
sibilities of educational leadership. More students should be encouraged 
to give themselves wholeheartedly to the business of preparing them- 
selves for educational leadership. Scholarships and fellowships should 
be available for the most worthy so that they can devote themselves full 
time to such studies. And, above all, their studies should have both 
breadth and depth ; it is not sufficient that they know school finance and 
school buildings, they should know something about the many areas of 
life in the atomic age, community resources, family living, conservation 
of human and natural resources, health and safety, and the like. 

The actual program of preparation is moving away from formally 
organized courses, especially at the more advanced levels. Much of the 
training of school administrators must be done on the job, either as 
internes or as regularly employed leaders. Most administrators shoul 
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spend more time at the university, and most professors of educational 
administration should spend more time in the field. The leaders in the 
field should find much help in seminars and conferences with experts in 
various aspects of administration. The professors need to see the actual 
everyday problems of administrators. 


STUDY AIDS 


1. Why should the prospective educational administrator concern himself 
with the philosophy of education? List several reasons for classroom 
discussion. 

Discuss each of the "fundamental beliefs" of the educational adminis- 

trator, according to the subcommittee of the NCPEA. 

3. Consider the proper answers to the questions in the excerpt from 
Norton. 

4. What is the “unitary conception” of school administration? Why is it 
extolled? Why hasn't it been realized in practice? 

5. Indicate changes in actual administrative organization and procedures 
brought about by “the democratic philosophy of education.” 

6. List changes in educational administration you expect in the future. 
Justify your list. 

7. In what way do population changes challenge the administrators in 
your immediate vicinity ? 

8. What “structural changes” do you anticipate in American education? 
Be specific. 

9. How can you tell when an educational administrator is "democratic" ? 

10. What are some of the problems confronting a specific educational ad- 
ministrator? Seek an interview and bring your report to class. 

1l. Discuss the “competencies” of an educational administrator. How many 
of these have to do with the why’s of administration? the /ow's? 
Which is more important, why’s or how's? 

12. Discuss ideal plans for the preparation of educational administrators. 

13. What is your plan of preparation for this important role? 


to 
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Appendix * 


A TENTATIVE CHECK LIST 
FOR EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Self-analysis is one of the most fruitful avenues to improvement. The fol- 
lowing check list is submitted that administrators may assess the quality of 
their leadership. Through student self-analysis it may serve as one means of 
evaluating the preparation program of the institution. In order to make it a 
reliable instrument, much refinement should be accomplished, especially in the 
direction of making the items more specific and objective. 


GENERAL SELF-APPRAISAL 


Am I a professional leader in this professional staff? 

Am I an executive officer in this board of education? 

Am I progressing in keeping with the social changes of community ? 

Am I accepting a leadership responsibility in education in keeping with 
the social changes? 

5. Have I developed adequately my philosophy of democratic educational 
leadership? 


PA TQ ES 


APPRAISAL OF SKILL IN FOSTERING GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


1. Has my leadership been such as to promote: 

а) The morale and group spirit of lay and professional groups working 
on educational problems? 

b) The desire to work cooperatively in the solution of common problems 
among the individuals concerned? 

с) The effectiveness and efficiency of group activity among lay and pro- 
fessional persons? 

d) The development of the powers of individuals to contribute to the 
group effort? 

е) The solidarity of existing groups working toward educational ends? 

f) The creation of any additional groups that may be useful in the solu- 
tion of educational problems? 


. *Van Miller (ed.), Providing and Improving Administrative Leadership for Amer- 
ica’s Schools, Fourth Report of the National Conference of Professors of Educational 
ee (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, * 
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g) Personal freedom and the release of creative powers through group 
action? 

h) The understanding of the democratic process through its practice by 
teachers, pupils, and all whom the school reaches? 

Have I discovered the causes for the successes or failures of particular 

leadership projects: 

a) What groups existing in the community assisted? (ie. groups having 
active educational interests and groups having potential interest in 
education.) 

b) What groups were formed, or were not formed, to assist? (і.е., general 
and special teachers’ groups and general and specific community 
groups.) 

Have I discovered the causes of the development, or lack of develop- 

ment, of group consciousness and morale? 


SELF-APPRAISAL OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
DETERMINING AND DEFINING WANTS AND NEEDS 


. Am I sufficiently aware of the wants and needs of: 


a) The community ? 

b) The teaching and other school staff? 

c) The children in the schools? 

d) Adults for services of the schools? 

Am I defining and evaluating in my own mind the problems of education 
growing out of wants and needs? 

Am I participating actively with others in the school and community in 
the definition and evaluation of problems of education? 


„ Are the teachers in our schools increasingly aware of the wants and 


needs of the community and of the individuals in it? 


. Are we securing in the community an increasing awareness of community 


wants and needs? 


. Are community groups importantly concerned with education assisting 


significantly in keeping the schools aware of community wants and needs? 


. Are all major community groups being encouraged to assist in determining 


community wants and needs to be met through education? 


. Do all teachers offer freely their interpretation of wants and needs of 


all groups and individuals in the community? 


. Are faculty meetings deliberate assemblies for consideration of wants 


and needs within and without the school? 


. Do faculty meetings demonstrate the desire of teachers and administrators 


to seek out and to meet problems related to wants and needs within and 
without the school? 

Does the faculty act in coordinated representative groups in selecting 
and defining problems to be met? 

Is the faculty improving in its ability and desire to work cooperatively 
in the determination, evaluation, selection, and definition of problems 
arising from recognized wants and needs? 
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. Is there a growing facility within and without the school of group 
determination of educational problems? 

. Is there a growing appreciation by the community of the role of the school 
in identifying community wants and needs and in working toward their 
alleviation? 

Are the problems of meeting wants and needs challenging to all or nearly 
All of the school personnel and to members of importantly concerned com- 
munity groups? 

Am I aríd other faculty members apprised of recent and current profes- 
sional studies of educational wants and needs? 

Am I increasing my own competence and that of the professional staff in 
the techniques and procedures of democratic educational leadership in the 
tasks of determining educational wants and needs? 


SELF-APPRAISAL OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
PLANNING DEMOCRATICALLY 


Does planning come through group consideration of problems? 

Is planning carried on through general participation of all persons and 
groups concerned? 

Are plans arrived at through consensus rather than through majority 
adoption? 

Does each member participate to the best of his ability in group planning? 
Does each group secure the best services in the planning of each of its 
members? 

Is there evidence that group planning is being carried on with full use of 
all available resources within and without the group? 

- Is group planning increasingly efficient and effective? 

Is there an increasing desire on the part of group members to plan 
cooperatively ? 

Is there evident in group planning a conviction that in general the think- 
ing of the group is superior to that of any of its members? 


SELF-APPRAISAL OF ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
IMPLEMENTATION OF GROUP PLANNING 


- Are the responsibilities for execution clearly defined? 

- Is the execution of the plan assigned to the proper person or persons? 

. Is authority given to the extent needed to discharge the assigned task? 

. Is there provision for consultation and review as needed? 

Is there adequate provision for group review of the final accomplishment? 


APPRAISAL OF EVALUATIVE ACTIVITIES 


- Is there an increasing disposition on the part of groups within and without 


the school: 
а) To make evaluation activities in themselves democratic? 
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b) To evaluate their own efforts toward the solution of educational 
problems? 

c) To bring all individuals and groups concerned into the evaluative 
process? 

d) To search for distances between objectives and accomplishments and 
between principles and procedures rather than scores and ratings? 

е) To consider evaluations as analytical processes for the discovery of 
strengths and weaknesses rather than as sorting and cataloguing 
activities? 

f) To employ evaluations as means of improvement of their employment 
of democratic group processes? 

g) To regard evaluations as important and desirable educational activities 
rather than as administrative activities to be distrusted? 

h) To make evaluation a continuous process? 

Does the evaluation program attempt to discover aspects of democratic 

school operation sought by such inquiries as: 

а) Does the school lead in educational advancement in the community ? 

b) Does the community become adequately informed of present educa- 
tional problems and needs? 

c) Do the school staff and the community join in meeting educational 
problems? 

d) Are the recognized and defined educational problems the most real? 

e) Is the curriculum being modified through group action following group 
realization of existing problems? 

f) Are all persons in the school employed in such a way that they can 
render real service? 

g) Is the educational status of the school staff being enhanced through 
the fostering of individual powers and abilities in a democratic 
environment ? 

h) Are the activities of school and community groups coordinated within 
larger democratic educational effort? 

i) Does the teaching staff exemplify a working philosophy portraying a 
basic American democracy ? 

j) Is there opportunity for emergence of leadership from groups within 
the educational effort? 

k) Has general morale, efficiency, and cooperation been fostered by the 
school activity ? 
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Capper-Ketchum Act of 1928, 40 
Census, of school population, 173-75 | 
methods of keeping, 175 | 
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Central Intelligence Agency, 60 

Cerebral palsy, 340 

Certification of teachers, 215-16 

Child care, federal aid for, 51 

Child exploitation, 177 

Child guidance, 8, 202-8; see also Guid- 
ance program 

Child labor laws, 175 

Сш growth characteristics of, 100, 
10. 


C заи educational policies and, 17-18, 
323 


advisory groups, 18, 323, 543-45 
Citizens Military Training Camps, 48 
City school administration, 

board of education, 132-33 

Ww of school organization, 101, 

2 


personnel policies, 65 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 42 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 60 
Civil Service Commission, 60 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 43-44, 386 
Civilian defense, 51—52 
Class barriers, universal education and, 9 
Classification of pupils, 178-8 
bases for, 179-81 
by ability, 178-79 
Coaches, 339 
Colleges 
aid to public schools, 496-98 
armed services enrollments in, 49 
aviation training, 42 
community, 8 
federal grants for vocational education, 


junior, 99, 102 
land-grant, 38-39 
military training in, 48-53 
Colorado, 93, 118 
Commission on Teacher Education, 214, 
218, 256 
Commonwealth Fund, 197, 199 
Communism, hyperpatriotism versus, 5 
Communities 
board of education and, 17, 18, 152-56 
citizens' advisory group, 18 
curriculum building and, 301-2 
relations of schools to, 8-10, 17, 18, 
350 


Community colleges, 8 
Community schools, 8, 123-26, 127 
curriculum and, 125-26, 576 
definition of, 123-24 
Connecticut, 99, 236 
Conservation education, 37, 59, 71 У 
Constitution; see United States Constitu- 
tion 
Construction, plant, 452-54 
awarding contracts, 453 
bid invitation, 452-53 
installation of equipment, 453-54 
site development, 454 
supervision of, 453 


Consultants 
curriculum building and, 287-88 
educational, 497-98 
д E building program, 421-22, 


special, 501-2 
Contracts 
bus transportation, 481-83 
teacher, 238, 240 
Controversial issues, 9, 83, 241 
Cooperative schools, 96 
Councils 
advisory, 24, 25-26, 323 
school policy, 151-52 
school study, 274, 502-4 
Counseling ; see also Guidance program 
individual, 205-7 
teachers and, 202 
Country Life Commission, 40 
County agents, 
County school districts, 104-6 
Crime, schools and, 8 
Curriculum, 278-318 
adjustment resulting from counseling, 


administrator and, 278-79 
appointment of a coordinator or di- 
rector, 286-87 
building, 283-89 
lay participation in, 288-89 
local option in, 
principles of, 280-84 
procedures in organizing for, 284-88 
committees, 26, 286, 298-305 
administrator and, 298 
appointing members to, 287 
community resources, 301-2 
editing, 292, 302 
meetings of, 289-92 
procedures in the work of, 292-95 
on needs, 299-300 
on principles, 300 
personnel problems, 295-98 
production, 302-5 
psychological principles and 
needs, 300-1 
steering, 285-86, 298-99 
community problems and, 125-26 
consultants and professional experts, 


child 


S C LAM program, 7, 294- 
9 


development programs, 274, 278-318 

editing procedures, 292, 302 d 

experimenting with suggested material, 
293 


initiating revision, 285 
laboratories, 305-15 

facilities for, 306 

number of, 311 
library resources, 291-92 
pressures for changes in, 279 
public relations and, 553-56 
San Diego County, 307-10 
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state, regional, and national planning, 
315-16 
Custodians, 247-48 
duties of, 457-58 
maintenance done by, 457 
work schedule for, 459 


Debt, school, 414-17 
Defense training program, 52; see also 
National defense 
Delaware, 65, 98, 104, 381, 476 
Democracy 
development of free men in, 15-17, 


18-20 
education in, 18-20 
ideals of, 11 
procedures for, 16-17 
schools devoted to, 9-13 
Democratic aspiration, 10, 17 
Dental program, 33. 
fees for, 328 
Department of education, state, 85-90 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, 129, 317 
Department of Rural Education, 129, 166, 


Depression, the great, 43 
Dictatorships, education under, 19-20 
Diseases, communicable, 334 
Dismissal procedures, teachers, 241-42 
District of Columbia, 34—35, 45, 59, 60 
Districts, intermediate, 104-6 

school, 93-104; see also Local school 

administration 

Drivers, bus; see Buses 


EPC; see Educational Policies Commis- 
sion 
Economic changes, 
and, 3 7 
Economic Recovery Administration, 60 
Education 
declarations 
561-64 
development of free men and, 15-17 
function of state government, 34, 
functional program needed, 262 
importance of, 8-9, 
in a democracy, 18-20 
in a dictatorship, 19-20, 23 
objectives of, 10-13 
philosophy of, 7-8, 560-66 
purpose of, 7, 11-12 
twentieth century goals, 9, 559-89 
Educational consultants, 497-98 
curriculum, building, 287-88 
school building program, 421-22, 501-2 
Educational Policies Commission, 10-11, 
Еа 17, 30, 47, 63, 91, 100, 129, 140, 
Ер as а goal of administration, 


Enrollments, 362 


educational finance 


of fundamental beliefs, 
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effect on building program, 424-25 
future trends in, 576-7 
Equalization of educational support, 377- 


Equipment, 445-48; see also Furniture 
and equipment 

Ethical standards, obligation of the 
schools to teach, 53 

Evaluation of teaching, 251-55 

Evening schools, 349 

Expenditures; see Financing education 

Experiment stations, 39 

Experts, professional, 287-88; see also 
Consultants 

Extension services, 349 

Extension work, 40 

Eye examinations, 337 


Failures, promotion and, 184 

Farm and camping experiences, 127, 128 

Farm organization, 18 

Federal aid for education, 39, 58, 60-62, 
38 


disadvantages of, 60 

for school plant construction, 451 

matching principle, 39, 40 A 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, 


40-41, € 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
60 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, 
Federal government; 
States 
consultive agencies of, 480-93 | 
dangers in control of education by, 
46-4 


see also United 


education and, 32-63 

expenditures of education, 32-63, 384-88 

future relations to education, 47, 60-62 

land grants for common schools, 36-39 

matching principle of allotting funds, 
39 


money grants to states, 37 . 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 


ice, 60 
Federal Security Agency, 42, 44, 45, 54, 


5 
Federal Works Agency, 51, 387 
Fidelity bonds, 411-12 
Financing education, 357-91, 580; see also 
Business management 
costs of education, 358-63 
factors responsible for, 359 
increases in, 359 
economic changes and, 363-67 
concentration of wealth, 365-67 
elements of a sound program, E 
equalization support, —7/8, 
federal government and, 46, 51, 384-88 
fixed grants-in-aid, 378 
inflation as a factor, 390 
local school district and, 367-74 
property assessments, 37 -72 P 
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Financing education—Continued 
outlook for, 388-91 
school plant program, 448-51 
special services, 326-27 
state and, 374-79 
state taxes for, 373-74 
transportation, 473-77 
trend of school expenditures, 360 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 35 
Florida, 93, 315, 364 
Foreign Service schools, 58 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, 47 
Foundation program, 379-82 
4-H club, 40, 40, 490 
Freedom, academic, 240-41 
developing, 15 
education and, 19-20 
Furniture and E Wero 445-48 
audio-visual aids, 44. 
installation of, 453-54 
playground equipment, 447-48 
seating equipment, 446 


"General welfare" clause, 33, 42, 46 
George-Barden Act of 1946, 41 
George-Deen Act of 1936, 41 
George-Ellsey Act of 1934, 41 
George-Reed Act of 1929, 41 
Georgia, 93 
God, education and the worship of, 23 
Government Printing Office, 

Grading systems, 183 
check lists, 1 
high school problems, 189-90 
report cards, 186-88 
саш (Utah) District, 106-7, 154-55, 
1 


Group dynamics, 250-51 

Group participation, 120, 128 

Guidance program, 105, 127, 128 
classroom teacher and, 
conn E et ‚ 52-53, 341- 


group, 202-8 

guidance clinic, 207-8 

in-service training in, 204-5, 208 

individual counseling, 205-7 

national agencies and, 44, 45, 52 

pupil personnel administration and, 
202-8 

tests as an aid to, 191 


Handicapped students 
schools for, 74, 579 
special classes for, 340 
vocational rehabilitation of, 42 

Harrisburg, е 426-28, 432 

Harvard Committee, 15, 3 

Hatch Act of 1887, 39 

Hawaii, 35, 38 

Health program, 7, 105, 193-95, 330-42 
competitive sports program, 339 
daily observation of pupils, 334-35 
dental health services, 33. 
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eer rr pel 
th-education program, 
hearing and ear tests, 337-38 
home-teaching service, 340-41 
immunization 337 


individual-physical-adjustment pro- 
339-40 


programs, 336 
medical i i ^ 
са lame ый э шна АЫ 


Hearing and ear tests, 337-38 
Heritage, cultural, 27 
public schools and, 9-10 
social, 14-15 
High school 
grading systems for, 189-90 
number and size of, 99, 104 
Home 
influence of, in education, 515 
teaching service for shut-ins, 340-41 
Home economics, federal aid for educa- 
tion in, 40-41 
Homeroom КАСЕ quc 202-8 
group 
Hoover peior te on О 
the Government, 35-36, 
Housing, as it affects children, 321 
Howard University, 59 
Human relationships, as an objective of 
education, 11, 12 


Idaho, 96, 406, 482 
Illinois, 96, 104, 473 
Illinois Association of School Boards, 
А 134, 166 pu 
mmunization program, 
Indian v 34-35, 36, 59 
Indiana, 406, 4: 
Individualism, A irenship and, 15 
Induction program, for teachers, 225-28 
In-service training, 24, 248 
Instruction 
administration and supervision, 258-77 
cooperative leadership, 
county supervision of, 105 
evaluation of teaching, 251-55 
improving, 255 
individ ‚ 127 
old and new concepts of, 258-61 
organizing the school for, 269-75 
principal and, 265-68 
supervision of, 258-77; see also Super- 
vision 
Instructional materials, 6 
Insurance, oo 
boiler, 414 
fidelity bonds, 411-12 
fire, 412-13 
liability, 413-14 
school buses, 472-73 
Intermediate school districts, 104-16 


ization of 


and, 288-89 
state and, 68, 70 
check list for evaluation, 991-04 
106-7, 263-64 
oa administrators, 4, & 
|, 262-64 
inward csnvietons of 25 


| 
: 


outward signs of democratic, 26-27 
qualifications for democratic educa- 
Se а м 
state administration, 66, 67-49 
of teachers, 4 
urs pong sees aah, 
Library service, 42-4 
cde alia ani, DIA 
federal aid for, 46 
33-4 
Library of Congress, 60 
Иман ens essen 11-3420- 
Literature, professional, 21-23 
Lees eel fein Ol 
school administration, 93-129 


open 48 

order of Mr" 
Mental health 195-26, MI 
Merchant 

of, 50-51, 59. 


a 


(et == 


cetera I) 
Nemal Аена Commer om Banw 
tem, 6, 6) 


Poreet-Teacher Amocintion, 5, 18, 155- 
relatioms amd 542-43 


боб 


Parents, cooperate with school author- 
ities, 176 
Parochial schools, 3, 9, 56, 387 
Pasadena, California, 99, 355 
Paterson, New Jersey, 243 
Pennsylvania, 98, 164, 372-73 
Personnel administration, 212-57 
academic freedom, 240-41 
adequate approach to, 213-14 
curriculum committees, 295-98 
dismissal procedures, 241-42 
evaluation of teaching, 251-55 
methods of, 252-53 
in-service training programs, 248 
non-teaching personnel, 247-49 
personnel participation in administra- 
tion, 249-51 
group dynamics, 250-51 
pupil; see Pupil personnel administra- 
tion 
salaries and salary schedules, 220, 221, 


ix appointment and assignment, 


sick leave, 237 
special services, 325-26 
staff cooperation, 212 
staff morale, 245-47 
teacher induction program, 225-28 
teacher load, 228-30 
teacher organizations, 242-45 
labor affiliation, 242-43 
teacher retirement, 237-38 
teacher supply and demand, 218, 219-22 
teachers’ contracts, 238, 240 
tenure, 238-42 
trends in teacher education, 214-19 
working conditions, 221 
Philosophy of education, 560-66 
differences in, 7-8 
Physically handicapped; see Handicapped 
students 
Pilot schools, 127 
Placement and guidance programs, 44, 45; 
see also Guidance program 
Planning, for new schools, 435-42 
Plant program, school, 419-61 
appraisal of existing facilities, 424-29 
score cards for, 424, 426 
architect, 429-31 
cun characteristics of building, 


determining the need, 422-29 
educational program, 422-23 
financial resources, 429 
population facts, 423 

developis plans and specifications, 


educational consultant, 421-22 

financing, 448-51 

flow chart on planning, 423 

furniture and equipment, 445-48 
budget provisions for, 448 

maintenance, 455-57 
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plant construction, 452-54 
plant operation, 457-60 
reconditioning school plants, 454-55 
school sites, 432-35 
location, 432 
relationship to building, 433 
size and physical features, 432-33 
use of, 433-35 
single-story building, 443-44 
space requirements, 444 
steps in, 419-20 
Playgrounds, 7, 447-48 
Policies, citizens and educational, 17-18 
Political groups, 6 
Polling techniques, 154 
Population, future trends in administra- 
tion, 576-78 
school building program and, 424 
Portland, Oregon, 157 
Presidents Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, 54 
President's Scientific Research Board, 54 
Press, 6 
public relations and, 545-47 
Pressures, on educational administrator, 5 
Principals 
as supervisor, 266-68 
functions of, 265-66 
importance of, 4 
local school, 120-22 
present position of, 576 
public relations and, 537-38 
superintendent and, 268-69 
teacher induction and, 228 . 
Principals-Supervisors Council, 26 
Private schools, 3, 9, 44, 56 
Probationary period, for teachers, 239 
Problem-solving, 16, 500-1 Д d 
Profession, educational administration as 
a, 559-60 
Professional literature, review of, 21-23 
Professional organizations, 5, 18, 56, 242- 
45; see also names of organizations 
Professors of education, 20-21 
Program, educational 
advisory groups and, 18 А 3 
organizational scheme for DES 11 
studying and appraising, 486— 11 
Propaganda, education and, 19, 20 
Promotion policies, 183-85 
age-progress records, 181-82 
mental hygiene aspect, 184-85 
nonpromotion, 183 
Property assessments, 371-72 
Proprietary schools, 3 
Psychiatric social workers, 197 
Public health authority, 71 
Public Health Service, 59 
Public opinion, 6 
educational policies and, 17-18 |. 
Public participation; see Public relation 
Public relations, 328-29, 358, 512-56 
annual reports and, 512 
board of education and, 534-36 
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budget and, 400-1 
developing program of, 527-34 
adu and evaluation of, 


identify areas of ignorance, 532-33 
organization for, 533 
study community, 530-32 
study educational system, 528-30 
expert in, 536-3 
factors stimulating need for, 516-22 
centralization of controls, 517 
changes in educational purposes, 


confusion in society, 516 

demands upon the economy, 518-19 

demands upon individual, 516 

educational offerings, 519-20 

inevitability of public relations, 521- 
22 


professionalization of education, 520 
role of the expert, 518 
scientific approach, 520-21 
social stratification, 516-17 
home influence and, 515 
interpretation, as medium of, 512-13 
media, 542-56 
citizens' advisory council, 543-45 
curriculum, 553-56 
Parent-Teacher Association, 542-43 
press, 545-47 
publications, 547-48 
radio and television, 552-53 
report card, 548-49 
visitation, 549-50 
participation as medium of, 514-15 
principles of, 522-27 
publicity as medium of, 513-14 
school principals and, 537-38 
social interpretation and, 514 
superintendent of schools and, 536 
students and, 540-42 
teacher and, 538-40 
Public works, program for, 43 
Public Works Administration (PWA), 
Publications 
administration of, 329 
public relations, 547-48 
writing for professional, 205-96  . 
Fabien: as medium of public relations, 


—1 
Puerto Rico, 35, 38, 39 
Pupil personnel administration, 167-211 
age-progress records, 181-83 
attendance and nonattendance, 173-74, 
175-78 
census, 173-75 
changing concepts of, 167-69 
classification of pupils, 178-81 
bases for, 17 
coordination of agencies, 171-73 
guidance program, 202-8 
health program, 193-95 
organization of services, 171-73 
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over-age pupils, 182 
principles and policies for, 169-70 
progress through school, 181-83 
promotion policies, 181-85 
pupil acceleration, 182 
pupil accounting, 173-75 
records, 199-202 
systems of, 201 
reporting pupil progress, 185-90 
check lists, 188-90 
grading system, 186-88 
tardiness, 178 
testing pupils, 190-93 
visiting teachers, 196-99 
working permits, 177 
Purnell Act of 1925, 39 


Radio, 6 
education and, 20 
public relations and, 552-53 
Railroad Retirement Board, 60 
Reading, remedial reading services, 348- 
49 


Reading-readiness tests, 180 
Reciprocity, principle of, 3 
Reconditioning, school plants, 454-55 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC), 46, 60 
Records 
pupil personnel, 199-202 
methods of keeping, 201 
transportation, 477-80 
Recreational facilities, 7, 127, 353-54 
school sites and, 433 
Regional studies, curriculum, 315 
Rehabilitation training, 53-54 
кееш programs, federal government, 44- 


Religious groups, schools and, 5 
Remedial reading services, 3 
Remodeling, school plant, 454-55 
Report cards, 1 
check list, 188-89 
grading systems, 186-88 
public relations and, 548-49 
pupil progress and, 185-90 
Reports 
annual, 512 
transportation, 477-80 
Research, 323, 324, 329-30, 389-99 
as an aid to administration, 487 
consultative agencies, 489-93 
national, 489-93 
state, 493-99 
definition of, 487-88 
federal grants for, 39 
local schools and, 127, 499-505 
lay advisory committees, 504-5 
school study councils, 502-4 
special consultants, 501-2 
staff studies, 500-1 
national agencies, 489-93 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 492 
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Research—Continued 
national agencies—Ci ontinued 
National Éducation Association, 491 
ни States Office of Education, 


. school survey, 505-10 
organization of workers, 507-9 
report, 509-10 
types of, 505-6 
state ONE offering assistance, 69- 
70, 87, 493-99 
educational associations, 496 
universities and, 496-98 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 39 
Reserve officer training, 48, 49 
Retirement, teacher, 23/-38, 239 
age for, 239-40 
Revenues, school; see also Taxes and 
taxing ^ 
land grants for, 36-39 
mineral-bearing land, 37-38 
planning for, 398-400 
public lands for, 37 
revenue and nonrevenue receipts, 404-5 
Rhode Island, 99 
Rules and regulations, board of education, 
141-44 


Rural areas, vocational training in, 40-41 
Rural school; see also School districts 
organization scheme to study educa- 
tional program of, 113 


Safety education, 71, 195, 350-51 
bus transportation and, 468-70 


Salaries and salary schedules, 220, 221, 
30-36 


equal pay for men and women, 234-35 
schedules, 232-36 
factors to be included, 233-34 
need for, 232-33 
types of, 233 
status of, 230-32 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 142, 436-38, 456 
San Bernardino, California, 188-89 
San Diego, California, 307, 308-9 
Scholarships, federal, 54 
School districts 
administration of, 93-104 
boards of education; see Boards of 
education 
criteria of, 97-98 
financing education, 367-74 
reorganization of, 94-97 
suggested minimums for, 103 
School lunch program, 8, 46, 59, 127, 336 
School Public Relations Association, 558 
Schools 
community, 8 
definition of, 258 
expanding role of, 261-62 
function of, 108 
number and size of, 98-99 
study councils, 274 
Seating equipment, 446 
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Sevier (Utah) School District, 115 
Sex education, 338-39 
Sick leave, 237 
Simon-Binet tests, 190 
Sites, school, 7, 432-35, 454 

location, 432 

relationship to buildings, 433 

size and physical features, 432-33 

use, 433-35 
Sloan Foundation, 316 
Smith-Bankhead Act of 1920, 42 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 40, 41, 385 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 40, 385 
Smith-Sears Act of 1918, 42 
Smithsonian Institution, 59 | 
Social елтану public relations and, 

1 


Social Security Act, 33 
Social Security Administration, 59 
Social welfare, school as an agency of, 
-28 
Social workers, 197 A i 
Society, education serves both individual 
and, 13-15 
South Dakota, 93, 99, 315 
Special services, 319-55 
administrative problems of, 322-28 
adult-education, 349 
audio-visual education, 344-46 
board of education and, 324-25 
community and, 350-54 
competitive sports program, 339 
counseling-advising services, 341-42 
evening courses, 349 
extension courses, 349 
financing, 326-27, 328 
health program, 330-42; see also 
Health program 
home-teaching, 340-4 р 
instrumental-music lesson services, 346- 


integrating, 325 

library service, 342-44 

personnel for, 325-26 

public relations, 328-29 

publications, 329 у Р 53 
recreational and aesthetic services, 353- 


remedial reading services, 348-49 
research division for, 323, 324, 329-30 
safety education, 350-51 
speech correction, 347-48 
testing services, 342 
transportation, 330 
types of, 319-20, 328-30 
Speech correction, 347-48 
Sports, competitive program, 339 
Staff, cooperation, ^ 
personnel administration, 212-57 
research studies, 500-1 | 
State educational associations, 496 
State school administration, 
advisory function of, 72-73 9 
agencies offering assistance, 493-9 
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aid for school plants, 451 

board of education, 78, 80-82, 90 
method of selecting, 81 

complete state support, 378-79 

consultative services offered by, 494-99 

coordinating function, 71 

curriculum planning, 315-16 

department of education, 85-90, 494-96 
selecting staff for, 86-87, 88, 89 

direct-service function, 74 

disbursement of state funds, 75-76, 86 

education as a function of, 

educational provisions of state constitu- 
tions, 76-77 

equalization support, 377-78 

federal aid to, 

financing education, 374-79 
fixed grants-in-aid, 378 


local-state financial partos 379 . 
376-77 


stimulation grants, 
history of, 74-76 
leadership function of, 66, 67-69, 90 
legislature and, 68, 77. 
шш requirements established by, 


planning function of, 70 

regulatory function of, 66—67, 90 

relationship between local authorities 
and, 66-67, 72-73, 75, 83, 90 

research function, 69-70 

responsibilities of the state, 65-76 

staff, 65, 86-87, 88, 89 

state-aid, 375-76 
for transportation, 476 

state крава 65, 77-78, 80-85, 


powers and duties, 84-85 
selecting, 78, 80, 83, 84 
taxes for education, 373-74, 376 
vocational education division, 87 
Statesmanship, educational, 8, 106, 564 
Statistics, required by state, 70, 75 
Strikes, teacher, 243, 244 
Student aid program, 44, 45 
Students t 
exchange of, with foreign countries, 


public relations and, 540-42 
Superintendents, 117-20 

advisory councils and, 24-26, 323 

board of education and, 137-41 
selected by, 137-39 К 

business-management function, 395-96 

county, 104-5 

duties of, 6-7, 118, 140-41 

group pressures on, 

influence of, 4, 6-7 

leadership of, 582-89; see also Leader- 


shi; 
check Iiet for, 591-94 
origin of the position, 117-18, 568-70 
planning plant program, 4. 
principals and, 26. 
public relations and, 536 


qualifications of, 118-20, 136-37; 582-94 
responsibilities, 275-76, 
research as an aid to, 487-89 
role of, 
state, 65, 77-85, 90 " 
status of the office, 118 
Supervision and supervisors 
autocratic, 22-23 
cooperative leadership, 262-64 
democratic leadership, 106 
dictatorial policies of, 22 
elementary school, 4 
importance of, 4, 259-61 
local school, 122-23 , 
old and new concepts of, 258-61, 574-75 
organizing the school for, 269-75 
patterns of, 273-74 
types of, 269-72 
present trends in, 575 
principals and, 265-68 
role of the superintendent, 264-65 
special and general, 270-72, 575-76 
subject matter mastery, 23 
techniques of, 274 е 
тиде and horizontal | organization 
Or, 
Supplies, 406-11 
accounting for, 411 
authority and responsibility for, 407 
describing articles needed, 
determining needs, 
managing, 406-11 
placing orders, 409 
receiving and checking, 409-10 
securing bids and quotations, 408-9 
storing and distributing, 410-11 
Survey, school, 505-10 
organization of workers, 507-9 
report, 509-10 
tests aid in, 192 
types of, 505-6 


Tardiness, 178 
Taxes and taxing 
financing education and, 364 
for schools, 5, 17, 33-34, 364, 357-91 
local school district, 367-74 
powers of Ше federal government, 33- 
property assessments, 371-72 
state taxes for education, 373-74 
Teachers and teaching 
academic freedom, 240-41 
administration of staff personnel, 212- 
57; see also Personnel administration 
appointment of, 222-25 
assigning, 222-25 
board of education and, 149-52 
certification requirements, 215-16 
contracts, 238-40 
demand for, 218 
dismissal procedures, 241-42 
education of 
extended preparation of, 216-17 


бто 


Teachers and teaching—Continued 

education of—Continued 
federal aid for, 40-41 
for guidance work, 204-5, 208 
in-service programs, 218-19, 274 
laboratory experiences, 217-18 # 
selection and guidance of, 214-15 
student teaching, 217-18 à 
trends in, 214-19 

evaluation of, 191-92, 251-55 а 

exchange of, with foreign countries, 58 

federal aid for, 40-41, 46 ` 

future problems and, 582 Р 

guidance programs ‘and, 202-8 

induction program, 225-28 

load, 228-30 E 

loyalty towards school officials, 21-22 

organizations, 242-45 
labor, 242-43 

participation in policy formation, 150- 
52, 249-51 

position in American education, 22 

professional freedom, 23 

public relations and, 538-40 

retirement, 237-38, 239 
age for, 239-40 

salaries, 220, 221, 230-36 

selection of, 214-15, 222-25 

should have voice in administrative 
policies, 21-23, 249-51 

sick leave, 23 

staff morale, 245-47 

supply and demand, 218, 219-22 

tenure, 238-43 

visiting, 196-99 

working conditions, 221 

NUBE for professional publications, 


Television, 6 
public relations and, 552-53 
Tennessee, 93 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 35, 59 
Tenure, 23 
Tests and testing 
evaluation of teaching, 191-92 
prospective teachers, 224 
pupil personnel administration and, 190- 


survey purposes, 192 
testing service, 342 
uses of, 190-91 
Texas, 99, 315 
Textbooks, selection of, 6 
Thompson Act of 1935, 48 
Toleration, 15, 19 
Trades and industries, federal aid for edu- 
cation in, 40-41 
Transportation, 105, 127, 330, 462-85 
administrative organization, 483-84 
bus drivers, 466-70 
bus routes, 464-65 
schedules, 465 
stops, 464-65 
cost and financing, 473-77 
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in relation to size of district, 473 
state aid, 476  - 
establishing policies, 462-63 
evaluating program, 480-81 
liability and insurance, 470-73 
maximum walking distance, 432, 463 
number involved, 462 
pupil behavior and safety, 468-70 
records and reports, 477-80 
school-bus patrols, 470 
school buses, 465-66 
contracts for, 481-83 
ownership, 465-66 
standards, 465 
Truancy, 176 
Truth, attitude towards, 19, 20 


Unemployment, relief of, 43-44, 47 
United Nations, 34 

UNESCO, 56 

United States; see also Federal govern- 


ment 
uc" ead Department of, 39, 59, 316, 
490 


Air Force Institute of Technology, 50 

Army, 47-49 

Army Air Corps, 50 

Botanic Garden, 60 

Bureau of the Budget, 60 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 35 

Bureau of Internal Revenue, 58 

Bureau of Mines, 59 

Bureau of Standards, 59 

Co vie educational programs of, 

1, 

Commerce, Department of, 59, 490 

Constitution, 33, 36, 47 

Defense, Department of, 50, 59 

Executive Office of the President, 60, 

Immigration Border Patrol Training 
School, 59 

Interior, Department of, 35, 55 

Justice, Department of, 59 

Labor Department, 59, 491 

Land Office, 37 

Marine Corps, educational programs of, 
49 


Maritime Commission, 50 ` 
рго- 


Navy Department, educational 
grams of, 48-49, 49-50 

Office of Civilian Defense, 51 1 

Office of Education, 32, 38, 43, 45, 51, 


52, 54-57, 62, 266, 273, 316, 40% 
477, 489-90, 495 , 
Commissioner of Education, 57 
functions of, 55-56 
history of, 54-57 
State Department, 58 
Supreme Court, 33 
Treasury Department, 58 
Veterans Bureau, 53 
Universities 
aid to public schools, 496-98 
federal funds for, 38-39 
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аы оа 93, 94, 99, 106-7, 113, 155,215, 
1 E 


Van Wert School enrollment, 425 
Vertical and horizontal organization, 114- 
17, 269-70 
Veterans 
aid for handicapped, 42-43, 53-54 
education of, 53-54 
on-farm training, 54 
on-the-job training, 54 
Veterans’ Administration 
educational program, 53-54, 59 
Virgin Islands, 3 
Virginia, 288, 315 
Visitation, public relations and, 549-50 
Visiting teacher movement, 196-99 
Vocational education, me 18, 579 
CCC program for, 4. 
federal grants for, 38-39, 40—42, 43, 46, 
47, 53, 62, 385 
rehabilitation, 42, 53, 54 
federal aid for, 46, 53, 385 
state departments for, 52, 87 
of war production workers, 52 
Vocational guidance, 204-5 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1918, 


Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943, 


Walking, maximum distances for, 432, 


War, education for national defense and, 

War Manpower Commission, 45, 52 

Washington, D.C., 34-35, 45, 59, 60 

Washington (State), 96, 6, 220 

Wealth, concentration of, 365-67 

Welfare, child, and educational adminis- 
trator, 

"Welfare clause," 33, 42, 46 

Welfare, comraon; and school, 4 

West Point, 4 

West роь 47 93, 96 

Western Electric Company, 149 + 

White House Mone Ет on Child 
Health, 316 

Wilmington, Delaware, zi" 

Wisconsin, 93, 96, 104 

Women's clubs, 18 

Working conditions, teachers’, 221 

Working permits, 177 

Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), 

Workshops, 274 

school administration and, 24 
Wyoming, 93 


X-ray examinations, 338 


Youth problem, 73 


